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: It was my privilege in the year 1899 to be a member of the 
senior class, and as such to graduate with the last class of the nineteenth 
century at old Toland's medical building, and therefore the first class 
to receive a medical degree bestowed from the present medical center 
of the University of California Medical School. So at the request of 
Dean Francis 8. Smyth and Dr. W. E. Carter and the Alumni Associ- 
ation, it was suggested that perhaps I might reminisce at leisure for 
the record, of a most interesting period;-upon such personal experi- 
ences as might be of some historic value of the last years of old Toland 

and 
College and of the beginning of the present Medical Center,/ as a contri- 
bution to posterity; t'o relate also some anecdotes of the faculty and 

(> and 
the students,/ to tell something of the progress of medical education 
from its founding to the dawn of the twentieth century. This might be 


called ''The Renaissance of Our Medical School", which was to become 


the foremost medical center in the Far West. 


Toland Medical College - History 


Toland Medical College was instituted in 1864, and in the same 
year on November 5, the instruction began. It was named after the 


| benefactor, Dr. H. H. Toland, a native of South Carolina, graduate of 






Transylvania University at Lexington, Kentucky, from which he received 





his M.D. degree. He came to California in 1852, where he attempted 





to try his luck at gold mining at Mokelumne Hill, but failing there, came 
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to San Francisco, where he located and developed the foremost medical 
practice as a surgeon. Dr. Toland donated $75,000 for the erection of 
a medical college, which was named after him, and he became its first 
president and professor of surgery. Among the first faculty were many 
important pioneer men of San Francisco: such eminent physicians as 
J. G. Morse, W. O. Ayer, James Blake, Levi Lane, Henry Gibbons, 


R. B. Cole and Thomas M. Logan. The college building was erected 





on Stockton Street on the corner of a small street named Pfeiffer Street. 


the reason for the selection of this site was because the first County 
Hospital was located just below this on Stockton Street, and there the 
college was granted entree for teaching material and the right of the 
Clinical Professors to serve on the staff. As Toland Medical College 
became a growing institution in 1870, the faculty felt that the College 
Should be affiliated with the University of California. Toland desired 
this too, but wanted the name, Toland, maintained. In the meantime, 
Levi Lane and Henry Gibbons seceéded and resigned, and established 
the old Pacific Medical School, which later became Cooper College, 
and virtually wrecked Toland College by taking all the students from 
Toland. It was during this period, and largely through the efforts of 
Dr. R. B. Cole, that Dr. Toland consented to turn over the college 
building on April 14, 1873 for the Medical Department of the University 
of California. This was during President Daniel Coit Gilman's admini- 
stration. Dr. Toland remained as Professor of Surgery. The school 
continued to prosper in accordance with the medical education of the 


period. A large down town clinic was established, and new members 








in the specialties were appointed on the faculty. Inthe last decade of 
the nineties, the Full Professors were Drs. R. B. Cole, President of 
the Faculties; R. A. McLean, W. F. McNutt, W.W. Kerr, Benjamin 
Swan, A. A. D'Ancona, A. L. Lengfeld, Washington Dodge, John M. 
Williamson (85), George H. Powers, Douglass Montgomery, John W. 
Robertson (80), F. T. Green, John Spencer, and Harry Sherman. 
Doctor McLean was Dean up to his retirement, and Dr. A. A. D'Ancona 
succeeded him. Besides these, there were several Associate Professors, 
demonstrators of Anatomy, Instructors and Assistants. 

The City and County Hospital was started in the disestablished 
State Marine Hospital in 1855. After moving several times, it was 
finally established in a new building, erected on Stockton Street, and 
for that purpose this location naturally provided the reason that Doctor 
Toland had for erecting his medical school in the new vicinity. Eventually 
due to the increased population, a new hospital was built on the pavilion 
system, and was erected on Potrero Avenue in 1879. It contained huge 

was 

wards of thirty beds,/ foul smelling, ill-ventilated, and over-crowded, 
with none of the conveniences of a modern hospital. The wards were 
lettered alphabetically as Medical, Surgical, and Tuberculosis wards, 
with separate ones for the sexes. There was also a large amphitheater 
for the surgery, where the operations were performed on the tables in 
the pit. The student whose patient was to be operated upon had a seat 
closest to the surgeon, He read the history, prescribed the operation, and 
was quizzed on differential diagnosis and surgical anatomy. There were 
three services under the direction of the U.C. Medical School, Cooper 


College and the Polyclinic. The House Staff consisted of the Superintendent 
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of the Hospital, the professors of Medicine and Surgery, for the teaching, 
and the appointed internes for the services. One ward was used for 
obstetrical and gynecological patients in the services of Drs. Von Hoffman 
and McCone. 

In our Junior year the class of 1899 was proud to have as its 
teacher of Clinical Surgery, that first native California master surgeon, 
Professor Robert A. McLean, of the class of 1874, a great anatomist 
and surgical diagnostician, a fearless and rapid operator. He certainly 
developed "eyes on his finger tips'', so essential in detecting crepitus 
in fractures, and for palpation in other diseases. These were the days 
before x-rays. Dr. McLean, because of illness, retired in 1898, and 
Dr. Thomas Huntington was appointed Professor of Surgery, with Dr. 
Wallace I. Terry, class of 1890, as assistant. For an account of 
Dr. McLean's life, see the biography published by Dr. Robert T. Legge, 
available in the Crummer Room. 

Dr. William Watt Kerr was Clinical Professor of Medicine. 

An Edinburgh graduate, an excellent clinician, lecturer and teacher, 

he seemed to have an intuition in making a diagnosis. He was thorough 
in securing a history, in all details, and in methods of examination. He 
was practical in the art of medicine, and kindly to his patients. He knew 
his Materia Medica, so necessary in therapeutics. He died in 1917. 

How fortunate we were as senior students to have Dr. Herbert 
Mi: Moffitt as one of our teachers. He had just returned from Europe, and 


became associated as assistant in Medicine to Dr. Kerr at the County, 


where he taught Physical Diagnosis, using the ward patients as his subjects. 


It was a revelation to us to observe his precise methods of making the 
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complete physical examination. These methods I have adopted and carried 
out during my whole career. Doctor Moffitt held a special class for about 

a dozen students once a week at his office. We were assigned 50 pages of 

Osler's ''Practice of Medicine’ to study. Of these diseases discussed, 

he would cite hypothetical cases, discuss the details, possibilities and 


pitfalls. Thus he inaugurated a new era in teaching. 


The Clinics for Ambulatory Patients 


The University of California Medical Clinic was situated on New 
Montgomery at the corner of Howard Street, located on the second floor, 
a situation "South of the Slot'' in a very congested area, where many 
clinic patients resided. There were many rooms for special clinics 
in medicine, dermatology, genito-urinary, gynecology and minor surgery. 
There were also large and small lecture rooms, it being a convenient 
place for some of the instructors to teach after their private practice 
hours. They were able to use clinic material for demonstrations, and 
practical diagnosis. On the whole it was the best free clinic in San Francisco. 

It was at this clinic that Dr. Douglass W. Montgomery, the 
first professor of Dermatology on the faculty , appointed in 1904, taught, 
demonstrated and treated cutaneous diseases. He was an inspiring teacher, 
practical in methods of therapy, etiology and pathology, a real gentleman, 
nationally known as a scholar, writer, medical historian and pathologist. 
The California profession was. indignant when he was retired by what 
was currently rumored to be caused by an intrigue to gratify an ambitious 
Successor. 

Another scholar, excellent teacher and clinician, was Dr. Leo 


Newmark, a Berkeley graduate, and a leading specialist in neurology, 











holding a Clinical Professorship, He had an ability to make his subject 
interesting, and his clinical lectures were always demonstrated with two 
patients, viz. exhibit A and B. He was an authority on tic, chorea and 
spastic paraplegia. 

The genito-urinary course was conducted by Professor John M. 
Williamson '85, who was Professor of Anatomy, but specialized in this 
field. This was largely a venereal clinic, with many cases of Neisser 
and Lues, with their complications. Conditions such as chancroid, buboes, 
urethral strictures, gonorrheal arthritis, etc. that the students seldom 
see today, were often in evidence. We must remember that the gonococcus 
had been discovered, but that the spirochaete of syphilis was discovered 
by Schaudinn six years later, in 1905, and a year later Wassermann gave 
the world the complement fixation test. 

During the semester of 1898-99, the first chair of Orthopedics 
was founded, and Dr. Harry M. Sherman was appointed as professor. He 
was a Harvard man and a San Francisco pioneer in his specialty. Inthe 
Clinic we saw many cases of bovine tubercilosis, Potts disease, psoas 
abscesses, hip and knee joint swellings, cases which through the wide- 
spread use of id aetaadl milk are now practically extinct. His courses 
in fractures and dislocations were excellent. He was somewhat diffident 
in his relations with students, holding himself aloof. Dr. Sherman was 
meticulous in calling the roll; should a studant enter immediately after 
his name was called, he was marked absent. He would not accept any 


other authorities save his own and what he had imparted to them. At the 


final examination he gave three questions, md as 75% was a passing 





grade, it was unhealthy if one "flunked" one question. It was said that 
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one-third of the students never made the grade. At a faculty meeting 


he was rebuked for failing some of the honor men in the course. 


Reminiscence of the Facutty 

Already reference has been made of members of the faculty who 
were professors and who taught at the hospital and clinic. These memories 
will include the professors and a few instructors who taught at the medical 
school. To begin with: 
Dr. R. Beverly Cole, Professor of obstetrics and diseases of women, 
was born in Virginia in 1829, took his medical degree at Jefferson Medical 
College in 1849, and arrived in San Francisco in 1852, via Cape Horn. 
On this voyage was Lieut. U.S. Grant, U.S.A. Cole was a pioneer in 
medical education and a member of the faculty of Toland Medical College 
from the time it was instituted as the Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of California. At one time he was both Dean and President. After 
Cole's defeat at the famous trial of James King of William, and with the 
falling out with Toland, he sailed for Europe, where he was received 
with honors. He was made a member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
the British Gynecological Society and the Obstetrical Society of London. 
He returned home to California with these honors, and Cole and Toland 
made up and again became friends. He also was a member of the Outside 
Land Committee for the Supervisors, where he applied both foresight 
and energy in interesting the city to buy the land, one thousand acres, 
now the Golden Gate Park, and securigthe wizardry of John McLaren to 
develop it. His name will live in the California Medical History, and 


especially in our Medical School for his two great contributions, first in 








securing Toland Medical College to be the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of California, and second to have had the Legislature pass the bill 
for $250, 000 to build the Affiliated Colleges on the present site, the land 
which was donated by Mr. Adolph Sutro, through Cole's efforts. 

Dr. Cole was an able lecturer and an orator of ability. His courses 
were purely didactic, given to both juniors and seniors, the same lectures 
annually, with the same jokes and stories. It was he who developed the alum 
plug to arrest uterine hemorrhage. It would prove to be a sad omission 
Should a student forget this procedure in a final examination. I recall a 
talk he gave the students in 1895, when he returned from the East as presi- 
dent of the American Medical Association. He said that he witnessed in 
Philadelphia the track games between the first team of the University at 
Berkeley which had been sent East to contest the University of Pennsylvania, 
and which California won. It was at this time that the Oski wow-wow yell 
was created. 

Doctor Cole's lecture at the end of the term was unforgettable. 

He said, ''Next year I will finish fifty years as a medical educator, and I 
hope that God will strike me dead. So I extend you an invitation to attend my 
funeral." The Almighty carried out his wishes. His death was due toa 
stroke and occurred on June 15, 1900. The funeral took place at the old 
Masonic Temple under the auspices of the Knights Templar. I attended the 
funeral. He was cremated, and his remains were deposited behind the slab 
that bears his name in the vestibule of the Medical School. y 

In 1868 a virulent smallpox epidemic occurred in San Francisco. 

Dr. Cole became chairman of a committee to suppress the spread of the 


disease. By means of strict quarantine measures, compulsory vaccination, 
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and a reorganization of the Rst House, he conquered the epidemic. Later 
he aroused the people to the necessity of public health measures, and a 
campaign which proved a great success. For this outstanding achievement, 
he was appointed Surgeon-General of the state. Later in his career, he at 


one time was elected city coroner. 


Dr. W. F. McNutt: Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine, 


member ofthe Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, lucrative prac- 
titioner of medicine in San Francisco, became conspicuous to the vision 

of the San Franciscans by visiting his patients and coming to his classes 

in an open carriage and two handsome Dalmation dogs following. He always 
dressed in a style all his own, — slate colored top hat, low vest with studs 
in shirt and a white bow tie. His lectures were poorly delivered, and he 
failed to make them interesting. He was fond of using old titles of diseases, 
as for example podagra, old English word for gout. The pharmacist said 
he was the worst prescription writer. At the last lecture he presented 


the seniors with his portrait. 


Dr. W. E. Taylor was the Professor of the Theory and Practice of Surgery. 


He was distinguished by having been at one time the Surgeon General of the 
Army. Most of the lectures were on amputations and general operations of 
the Victorian period. When he lectured, he was in the habit of chewing 
tobacco, and was considered a great spitter, and when he Spat and hit the 


Spittoon, the students would cry out, "two cigars." 


Dr. John W. Robertson, '80, Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases, 


a graduate of the University of California, and at one time superintendent 


of the Napa Hospital, later organized the Livermore Sanitarium. He was 
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an interesting man, versed in the Classics, and a writer of history. "Zo 
declare a person insane, one must have a clear knowledge of whether the patient 


had either an illusion, delusion or hallucination. " 


Dr. John C. Spencer, Professor of Pathology. His course was entirely by 


lectures, and occasionally he showed on platters some organs of diseased 
anatomy. ‘There were no laboratories or instructions for staining tissues, 

no opportunity to witness autopsies. All that the student acquired in pathology 
in this course was by textbooks. A most disappointing course. Dr. Alonzo 
ER. Taylor of the University of Pennsylvania succeeded him during the Ben- 


jamin Ide Wheeler administration. 


Dr. H. Washington Dodge '84, Professor of Therapeutics, was splendid 


as ateacher, and also as a bedside clinician. He was against shotgun 
prescriptions and patented proprietary remedies. He knew his materia 
medica and the physiological action of the drugs he used. He was Chief 
of Medicine at St. Luke's Hospital where I served as his interne, and later 
he went into city politics and was elected Assessor of San Francisco. He 
was a survivor of the ill-fated steamship, Titanic, which sank in the 


Atlantic, and later he took his own life. 


Dr. A. L. Lengfeld was Professor of Materia Medica and owner of a 


prominent pharmacy in San Francisco. He lectured on the important drugs 

of the vegetable kingdom, and the different inorganic salts used in thera- 
peutics. In an adjoining room off the large lecture hall was a great collection 
of jars and bottles, which held the Specimens used for demonstrations. €or 


most students this was a dry subject. 


Professor Frank T. Green, Ph.G., gave an excellent chemical laboratory 


and lecture course. An able teacher who made his courses interesting, he 
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was always helpful to students and was the fastest talker as a lecturer. 
His laboratory course was in medical chemistry and toxicological tests, 
the use of apparatus, the testing of urine, milk, and other secretions. He 
was also Dean and Professor of Chemistry at the University of California 


College of Pharmacy. 


Dr. Philip Mills Jones gave the first instructions, in 1898, in Electrical 


Therapeutics, and was a pioneer in Roentgen rays. Later he became 


Secretary of the California Medical Association, and editor of the Journal. 


Dr. Thomas M. Logan 1808-1876, received his medical degree in his 


native city of Charleston, §S.C., came to Sacramento, California in the 
gold rush days. He was distinguished as a physician, in public health, and 
as a pioneer in organized medicine, which elevated the profession of 
medicine and public health. An agreeable gentleman, author, and Doctor 
among doctors. On March 12, 1853 he was one of the organizers of the 
California State Medical Association, its first secretary, and later its 
president. He was the first California delegate to the A. M.A. meeting 
which was held at Cincinnati in 1867, and was instrumental in securing 

the first meeting of the A. M.A. held in San Francisco, May, 1871, at 
which he presided, and was elected its president in 1872. He became the 
first secretary of, and later president of the California State Board of Health, 
where he proposed health codes, programs in sanitation and epidemiology. 
On October 29, 1874, he delivered the Valedi ctory Address at the 
Commencement exércises held in Pacific Hall, San Francisco. Finally 

he was appointed Professor of Hygiene in the Medical Department of the 


University of California from 1874-1876, the year of his demise. 
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Matriculation - Class of '99 


In the year 1893, the medical curriculum became a four-year 
course, consisting of two semesters annually. The conditions of matri- 
culation were a minimum of one year of college work. Students who 
possessed academic and professional degrees in dentistry or pharmacy were 
entered as fresh sophomores. Many prospective students graduated from 
the College of Pharmacy as a pre-medical course, in which they had 
received excellent courses in general chemistry, medical botany, micro- 
scopy, materia medica and pharmacy. My preceptor advised me to follow 
this procedure, and I graduated from the University of California College 
of Pharmacy in 1891. My reasons for relating my pharmaceutical experience 
are for the purpose of some observations on the period which are interesting. 
It was here that I became in personal contact with many of the leading 
physicians of San Francisco, and I may confess, with many of whom I was 
ashamed to admit were licensed to practice medicine. The ignorance they 
revealed in prescribing valueless drugs for the diseases they were treating 
was amazing. It was a period of fake cures and patent medicine, adver- 
tizing quacks, narcotic addicts. There were no poison or pharmacy laws 


before 1890. A popular method in those days of committing suicide was 


arsenic, carbolic acid, and corrosive sublimate tablets, which were accessible 


without prescriptions. 
There were three systems of medicine in vogue in San Francisco: 
the allopaths, or regulars; the homeopaths, and eclectics. In San Francisco 


there were four regular medical schools: The University of California Medical 














department; The Cooper Medical College; The College of Physicians and 
Surgeons; and the West Coast Medical College. Also there was one homeo- 
pathic and one Eclectic College. My choice lay between U. C. and Cooper, 

which were onapar. Both had leading physicians and specialists in their 
faculties. I selected U.C. mainly because it was a department of the State 
University. 

As afresh sophomore, having a pharmacy degree, I received 
credit for the course in Material Medica given by Professor A. L. Lengfeld, 
and for Chemistry taught as a lecture by Professor Frank Green. I had assisted 
both of these professors in their lecture and laboratory demonstrations. My 
past studies in toxicology and the physiological action of drugs benefited me 
in Prof. H. Washington Dodge's course in therapeutics. I profited by 
having a pharmacy degree which carried these advantages, so that I could 
give my entire time to studying physiology and the various branches of 
anatomy, such as dissection, descriptive and surgical, histology, and 
comparative anatomy. These were under the supervision of Professor John 
M. Williamson '85, and Dr. John H. Barbat '88, the demonstrator of 
Anatomy. The physiology course was given by Dr. A. A. D'Ancona '84. 

The pathology lectures and demonstrations were delivered by Professor 
John Spencer. Inthe junior year the students attended the Clinics and 
County Hospital lectures, in medicine and surgery. To be admitted 
to the senior year, the student was required tohave passed all of his basic 
studies, and the senior class was devoted entirely to medical specialties, 


clinical medicine and surgery. The passing grade was 75 per cent. If one 


failed in two chairs, but had an average of 75 in all credits, he was eligible 





for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
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Last Days of the Old Toland 



























Dr. Benjamin Swan was Professor of the Diseases of Childhood. 
His lectures were didactic in Communicable Diseases. He has his own 
idea that the inferior maxilla was the first bone to ossify, while Gray had 
stated it was the clavicle. Infant feeding was taught by Dr. W. L. Lewitt, 
the Associate Professor, who gave an interesting course adopting Prof. 
Rotch of Harvard's methods of preparing a milk formula which was closest 
to that of mother's milk, and also a study of weight, stool examinations, 
pasteurization and hygiene. This was the beginning of a new specialty, 
Pediatrics. 

In the fall semester of 1898, the last term lecture was given by 
Dr. Swan to the senior class in the small octagon lecture room at Toland 
} College. The students were hilarious, shouting and celebrating generally, 
as it was the farewell day of the old college forever, and we would attend 
the new campus on Parnassus in the spring. Some destruction was going 
, on,when Dr. Cole appeared, raising his voice and saying: ''You can raise 
all the hell you want, but for God's sake don't destroy the property." The 
two busts of Hippocrates and Galen and the clock were carried off by the 
trophy hunters. So ended Swan's lecture, and old Toland College building 


became a historical ghost of the past. 


The Class of 1899 


During the fall semester of 1895, some three score matriculants 
entered as regular students in the freshman class to take a four course 
in medicine. Many dropped out for various reasons. In the sophomore 


year, there were several matriculants, "fresh sophomores" as they were 






called. These students held academic degrees in science and arts, in 





. 
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dentistry and pharmacy. They gave a certain prestige to the class and 
aided greatly in the dissemination of knowledge, in discussions and in 
quizzing. There were three women in the class, all exceptional students. 
One of the men was a Japanese, the son of the Surgeon General of the 
Imperial Japanese Navy. He spoke German fluently. His health failed 
and he did not graduate. Tuberculosis was a common infection, mostly 
contracted by students in the clinical period at the old County Hospital. 
On the whole the class of '99 was an outstanding class, of which twenty - 
seven were graduated. Of these graduates, fourteen held degrees. It 

is interesting to note that among its membership, during their professional 
lives, eleven held professorships in our own faculty and in other univer- 
Sities and colleges. 

A great impetus was given to the U.S. medical education by the 
opening of the Johns Hopkins Medical school, with its big four professors 
of Medicine, Surgery, Pathology and Obstetrics. It made a profound 
impression on our class -- the methods of teaching of Dr. Osler, and his 
masterpiece, "The Practice of Medicine" was used by us as our textbook, 
We adopted at once the other three great ones — Dr. Halstead's operations, 
his methods of asepsis, the use of rubber gloves and hemostasis; the course 
of pathology that Dr. Welsh taught at the autopsy table, in the laboratories 
and research; and we kept in touch with Dr, Kelly's gynecology operations 
and technics, and studied his textbooks, so beautifully illustrated, 

These facts, together with out moving into the new medical center, 
infected our class with the conclusion that it was''time for a change.' The 
president of the class called a closed, special meeting, and it was proposed 
that this action be carried out, and a special committee was appointed. We 


learned that certain progressive members of the faculty were in accorc 
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with our motives. They bore fruit, too, for at the end of the term, there 
were several resignations and retirements in the top professional grades. 
A new era appeared on the horizon. Prof. Martin Kellogg was retired, 
and the University of California Regents selected a new President, Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler, in the fall term of 1899. The re-organization of the 


medical faculty and the Medical School followed, with new men such as 


Drs. Moffitt, Terry, Taylor, Flint, and a few others. 


The Period from 1895 to 1899. 

This was the last class of the nineteenth century, of which 
three and a half years were spent in old Toland College, and a half year 
in the new buildings on Parnassus Avenue. Many important events had 
taken place, which have already been told, such as Dr. Cole's election 
as President of the A. M.A., the appointments of Prof. Harry Sherman 
and Prof. Thomas Huntington; also the two new men as assistants: 

Drs. Herbert M. Moffitt and Wallace I.Terry, who rapidly became 
Professors and made history in the School of Medicine. 


The Spanish American War 


It was in the period above mentioned that the Spanish 
American War and the Philippine Rebellion were fought and won. On 
the role of honor were Drs. D. H. Huntington '97, Dr. W. L. Bell '98, 
who served in the Navy; Dr. C. J. Bartlett '98, Neel Trew '98, Silvio J. 


Onesti '99, and Lionel Schmitt '02 inthe Army. In the National Guard 


were Professor W. E. Hopkins, Surgeon General, Dr. John Gallwey, Major- 


Surgeon First infantry, N.G.C. and Dr. Robert T. Legge '99 attached 


to the Surgeon-General's office as Hospital Steward. The other Spanish 
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War veterans were Col. E. B. Frick '88, the first U.C. medical graduate 
to enter the regular Medical Corps of the United States Army. He was on 
Col. Wm. Shafter's staff of the First Infantry, U.S.A., and left San Fran- 
cisco for Cuba. Later Col. Frick became commanding officer of the Letter- 
man Hospital at the Presidio. Dr. Arthur W. Dunbar '91, MC U.S. Navy, 
was the first U. C. medical graduate to enter the regular U.S. Navy. At 
the time of his retirement, he was Medical Director, with a rank of Rear 
Admiral. Dr. A. P. O'Brien '89 was Assistant Surgeon of the lst Infantry, 
N. G.C., and went to the Philippines. Dr. Thomas McCullough '95 and 
Dr. William O'Malley '96, and George L. Painter '96, medical officers, 
were ordered to the Philippines. Dr. O'Malley, while rendering first aid 
to a wounded rebel, was brutally injured, resulting in his death. It is 


needless to state, that the soldiers riddled the Philippine wretch. 


The First Medical Fraternity 


The first medical fraternity to be established at the College of 
Medicine of the University of California was Zeta Omicron on October 26, 
1896. C. Julian Bartlett '98 was the first President. The pin was designed 
by Saxton Pope '99 in the shape of a dorsal vertebra, with the letters, ZO 
on the body. The fraternity eventually became affiliated with Nu Sigma Nu, 


a national organization, 


The Building of the Affiliated Colleges 


A pre-incident to the passage by the Legislature of a bill to enact 


a law for the building of the U. C. Affiliated Colleges, was a political 


meeting held at the Hastings College of Law, then on Montgomery Street, 


by the students of the various Affiliated Colleges for the purpose of in- 












fluencing legislators to support the proposed bill. It is also of interest 

to know that the land upon which the Affiliated Colleges were erected (the 
present Medical Center campus), which was known as Sutro Heights, over- 
looking Golden Gate Park and the Bay, was a gift from Mr. Adolph Sutro, 

of the Comstock Mines fame, who was at one time Mayor of San Francisco. 
His daughter, Dr. Emily Sutro Merritt '81, married Dr. George Merritt '82, 


who was Nose and Throat specialist at the Clinic. 


The Laying of the Cornerstone 


The laying of the cornerstone of the Medical College on the 
new campus was accomplished on March 27, 1897, under the auspices 
of the Knight's Templar. Dr. R. Beverly Cole was the master of cere- 
monies, and delivered an address. Many distinguished persons were 
present: the Board of Regents, President of the University, The Faculty, 
officials of the medical societies, and the students. There was a small 
tent erected for refreshments, and champagne for the guests. The medical 
students gave the Cole yell, and it was stated that a few uninvited had 
partaken of the old man's wine. This gala day celebrated a great event 
in the history of the great U. C. Medical Center, and with it the rebirth 
of medical education. It was certainly a monument to R. Beverly Cole, a 
man who secured the site from the Hon. Adolph Sutro, who was instru- 
mental in having the legislature pass a bill for $250, 000 to build the 


Affiliated Colleges, and who supervised the erection of the buildings. 
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The Opening of the Medical College in Sutro Heights 


It was a gala year for the senior class of 1899 to have the honor 
of receiving their final courses of instruction in the newly completed 
medical building, and to be the first class to graduate in medicine at the 
Medical Center campus of the University of California, The courses 
were principally lectures on special subjects, three times a week from 
eight toten. The other three mornings were devoted to clinical medicine 
and surgery at the County Hospital, and five afternoons were spent in 
the Clinic. 

During the first month of the opening of the new building, the 
senior women students, Misses Rachel Ash, Vida Redington and Emma 
Wightman, with women members of the lower classes, held a tea in 
honor of Dr. R. Beverly Cole, who for many years had disliked the idea 
of women in medicine, was unfriendly, and opposed the admissions of 
women students. It was at this tea that the old man was persuaded to 
“bury the hatchet" and forever to abide with the changing world. An 
amusing poster was sketched portraying Dr. Cole behind an iron gate of 


the entrance, pushing it open and welcoming the entering women students. 


The Finals 
All the seniors during the last semester settled down to burn the 
midnight oil, reviewing their notes and textbooks, preparing their case 
reports, to get ready for the final examinations. The finals lasted eight 
days, mornings, afternoons and evenings. The day time examinations 
were written, and the evening ones oral, mostly in the specialties. Two 
weeks before the finals, the medical and surgical wards of the hospital 


were closed to students, the purpose being to fill the wards with patients, 
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to be examined by the professor in charge, and at the appointed 
day, the students selected from a box an envelope which contained a card 
with the number and bed and the ward which was occupied by the patient 
which he was to diagnose as his final clinical case. Two hours were allowed 
to take the history, make a complete examination, give the diagnosis, . 
differential diagnosis, etiology, pathology, prognosis and treatment, and 
to supply such tests as were indicated to derive such a diagnosis. He was 
quizzed by the professor and had to demonstrate on the patient his findings 
and reasons. A week later the Faculty met at the Green Room to decide 
the fate of those who were candidates for the coveted degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. Late that same night, the Dean issued a list of the successful 


candidates to the Class President. A few days later the class photograph 


was taken, and several of the men were arranging for their interneships. 


Banquet to the Graduating Class 

This was under the auspices of the Alumni Association, with 
the cooperation of the Faculty, which took place at the Palace Hotel on 
May 17, 1899. There were speeches by the President of the Faculty, 
Professors and alumni members. One announcement was made that the 
Faculty had selected a member of their graduating class, Dr. Robert T. 
Legge, as Assistant in Materia Medica. Never was there such a sumptuous 
Six course dinner, with red and white wine, champagne, and all the fixings, 
to rival this one. The submitted menu gives evidence of how alumni 


banquets were served 54 years ago. 
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The Commencement 


The next day the University of California held its annual Commence- 
ment Exercise on the Berkeley Campus ina large circus tent. The various 
candidates from the Academic and Professional Colleges were presented, 
and the degrees were conferred by President Martin Kellogg. Before the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred, Dr. R. Beverly Cole of the 
Faculty of Medicine solemnly administered the Hippocratic Oath, and each 
candidate affixed his signature in a special book for that purpose. In those 
days a graduate paid a diploma fee of $40.00. The diploma was printed in 
Latin, and likewise the candidate's name. The class of 1899 consisted of 
28 members, one being of a previous class. In a word, it was a class 
that made good. 

Distinguished Graduates who Made Contributions 

During the period of the first graduating class of Toland Medical 


College, which later affiliated with and became the Medical Department of 


the University of California to the end of the 19th Century, several of 


the graduates became distinguished in various fields of medicine. One 

of the outstanding early graduates of Toland was Dr. Joseph T. Whitney, 
1866. He organized the College of Medicine, University of Southern 
California at Los Angeles, and became its first Dean and Professor of 
Medicine. Dr. R. H. Palmer, 1866, graduated from Toland Medical College 
and later was appointed Professor of Anatomy at Cooper Medical College. 

Dr. A. A. O'Neil '67, a graduate of Toland Medical College, later became 
Professor of Anatomy. Dr. Robert A. McLean, '74, a student and successor 
to Dr. Toland, became Dean and Clinical Professor of Surpery, Master 
Surgeon at the City and County Hospital. He resigned on account of ill 


health in 1898. His temporary successor for the balance of the semester 
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was Dr. Charles Brigham. Succeeding him later was Dr. Thomas W. 
Huntington of Sacramento, Chief Surgeon of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company Hospital, who was appointed. Professor of Clinical Surgery, and 
as his assistant, Dr. Wallace I. Terry, 1890, who after several years' 
training with Professor Cooper at Berne, and other European clinics, had 
returned to his Alma Mater. Later he became head of the Department and 
one of San Francisco's great surgeons and a beloved professor. 

Dr. Thomas M. Logan received his medical degree in his native 
city of Charleston, South Carolina, amd came to San Francisco in the Gold 
Rush days. He was distinguished as a physician in public health and as 
a pioneer in organi-ed medicine which elevated the profession of medicine 
and public health, was an affable gentleman, author, and doctor among 
doctors. On March 12, 1853, he was one of the organi ers of the California 
State Medical Association, its first Secretary, and later President. He 
was the first California delegate to the A. M.A. meeting in Cincinnati, in 
1867, and was instrumental in securing the first meeting of the A.M. A. 
held in San Francisco in May, 1871, at which he presided, and was elected 
its President in 1872. He became the first secretary and later the presi- 
dent of the California State Board of Health, where he proposed Health 
Codes programs in sanitation and in epidemiology. On August 29, 1874, 
he delivered the Valedictory Address at the Commencement exercises , 
and finally he was appointed Professor of Hygiene at the Medical Department 
of the University of California from 1874 to 1876, the year of his demise. 

Dr. John W. Robertson, 1876, was Professor of Mental and 
Nervous Diseases at the University of California Medical School. Dr. Walter 


E. Bates '81, was physician for many years at the University of California 
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Farm at Davis. His father, Dr. C. M. Bates, was Professor of Clinical 
Medicine at Toland College. 

Dr. George H. F. Nuttall "'84, son of Dr. Robert Nuttall, a pioneer 
San F'rancisco physician, was graduated at Berkeley and then entered the 
Medical School, where he received his M.D. degree. Later he became 
a member of Johns Hopkins School of Medicine, and as an associate of Dr. 
William Welch, jointly discovered the gas bacillus organism. He was the 
first American to occupy a professorship in Megdelene College, Cambridge, 
England, holding the chair of biology and protozoology. He was honored as 
a Fellow of the Royal Society and received his L. L. D. degree at the 
University of California in 1924. (rt was upon my recommendation). 

Dr. L. A. D'Ancona, 1884, Professor of Wicreielony. and Dean 
in the U.C. Medical Faculty, and professor of Physiology in the dental 
department, was at one time a member of the San Francisco Board of 
Education. 

Dr. Winslow Anderson '84, founded the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons at San Francisco in 1906. He became Professor of Gynecology 
and Abdominal Surgery. 

Dr. John Gallwey '85, was one of San Francisco's distinguished 
and greatly beloved physicians. He was one of the founders of the Sant 
Francis@ Hospital and was a Regent of the University of California. 

Dr. John Henry Barbat '88, was a prominent S. F. Surgeon and 
Demonstrator of Anatomy. He taught osteology, and was an excellent 
teacher by making his subject interesting by his demonstrations in pointing out 
practical land marks on the surgical anatomy of the bones. 


Dr. Henry Z. Kuegeler '90 was a surgeon, and gave a» lecture 
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and laboratory course in normal histology. 

Dr. Samuel J. Hunkin'90, succeeded Dr. Harry Sherman as Pro- 
fessor of orthopedic surgery at the U. C. Medical School. 

Dr. Arthur White Dunbar '91 was the first graduate to enter the 
regular Medical Corps of the U. S. Navy, was a Veteran of the Spanish- 
American War and became a rear admiral. 

The Class of 1892 produced four able graduates who became asso- 
ciated in the faculty: notably Dr. Wallace I. Terry, Professor of Surgery; 
Dr. James F.. McCone, Associate Professor of Obstetrics; Dr. Samuel J. 
Fraser, excellent instructor of the anatomy of the brain and comparative 
anatomy; and Dr. G. E. Caglieri, demonstrator of anatomy. 

Dr. Thomas B. W. Leland '94, was associate of Dr. D'Ancona as 
instructor in physiology, and was elected and served several terms as 
Coroner of San Francisco. 

Dr. Henry A. L. Ryfkogel '94 organized during the spring semester 
of 1899 the first laboratory in bacteriology in the U.C. Medical School. He 
reported the first case of hookworm (1901) in California. The Suspect was 
suffering from anaemia and the blood examination revealed eosinophilia. 

Dr. James G. Sharp '95, also a graduate from the U.C. Dental 
School, became the professor of Oral Surgery. 

Dr. W. H. Kellogg '96, City of San Francisco bacteriologist during 
the Dr. A. P. O'Brien '89 administration as health officer, he reported 52 
cases of bubonic plague with 48 deaths. Dr. Kellogg discovered positive 
plague findings in cases among the Chinese, and for his reporting the same, 
his services were discontinued by the supervisors, as they did not wish the 


world to know that San Francisco was harboring the Black Death. Later Dr. 











Kellogg was rewarded by being appointed Secretary of the State Board of 


Health and Chief of the Hygienic Laboratory. 





Dr. Howard Morrow '96,°a distinguished San Francisco dermatologist, 


was appointed Professor of Dermatology in his Alma Mater. 

Dr. George L. Painter '96,°a pioneer in roentgenology, veteran 
of the Spanish American War, was killed by a bomb while marching in the 
san Francisco Preparedness Parade. 

Dr. Saxton T. Pope, '99, a distinguished teacher and Associate 
Professor of Surgery at U.C. Hospital, was a student of Anthropology, big 
game hunter in Africa, and a bow and arrow expert. He was secretary 
of the California State Medical Association. He married Dr. Emma Wight - 
man '99, and was the father of Dr. Saxton T. Pope, Jr. 

Dr. Robert T. Legge '99, upon graduation was appointed assistant 
in Materia Medica, a lecture and laboratory course which eventually became 
Pharmacology. At the death of Dr. G. F. Reinhardt '00, which occurred 
in 1914, Dr. Legge became his successor as Professor of Hygiene and Chair- 
man of the Department, and University Physician at the University of 
California at Berkeley, California. He organized and planned the Cowell 
Memorial Hospital, the foremost Student Health Service in the country, and 
was instrumental and active in instituting the School of Public Health at 
Berkeley. He became Emeritus Professor in Hygiene and Lecturer of 


Industrial Medicine in 1942. 


Dr. John A. Collwer '99, received his A.B. at Stanford University, and 


became Professor of Physiology at the University of Southern California. 


Dr. Harry B. Graham '99, a San Francisco specialist, became a 





clinical professor of diseases of the ear, nose and throat at the Stanford 
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Medical School. 
Dr. George E. Ebright, '99, a specialist in Internal Medicine, 
became an Associate Professor of Clinical Medicine at the U. C. Medical 


School. 


Distinguished Women in Medicine (prior to 1900) 


Dr. Lucy Mary Field Wanzer '76, was the first woman to 
graduate in medicine at the Medical Department of the University of California. 
Dr. Kate Howard '85, became a prominent San Francisco practi- 


tioner. 
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Dr. Sarah J. Shuey Les was a well-known San Francisco physician, 
active in welfare work and the Children's Hospital. 

Dr. Rachel Ash '99, a Berkeley graduate in science, became 
Associate Professor in Pediatrics at the U. C. School of Medicine. 

Dr. Emma Wightman '99, wife of Dr. Saxton T. Pope, was for 


many years secretary of the California State Medical Association. 











An Appreciation of Dr. Herbert Moffitt 


By Dr. Robert T. Legge of Berkeley, Calif. 


In my estimation, what Osler was to the Atlantic Coast, Moffitt was 
to the Pacific Coast. One of the most prominent clinicians in America was 
Herbert Moffitt. Whatever he undertook, he mastered; he was a great 
clinician, teacher and voluminous reader, and possessed of a logical mind. 
He was moreover a real human being who commanded the respect of his 
fellow members of the profession, his students and his patients. While at 
Berkeley in his undergraduate days, he was first in both his academic 
courses and in his extracurricular programs: military and track. On his 
graduation, he was awarded the Gold Medal, the highest honor bestowed by 
the Regents of the University of California. He then entered the Medical 
School of Harvard University, from which he received the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. For his post-graduate training he went to Europe, travelled about 
visiting the large continental hospital clinics, and finally settled in Vienna, 
where he spent a long period of time at the old Allgemeine Krankenhaus, 
which afforded him great opportunities in bedside diagnosis and post-mortem 
examinations. Finally he returned to his native city to begin establishing 
a private practice, and to be associated with the medical school of the Uni- 
versity of California with Dr. William Watt Kerr at the San Francisco Hos- 
pital, and at the out-patient clinic in Montgomery Street. The class of 1899 
received his first instructions in physical diagnosis. It was certainly a 
revelation to first see him observing every part of the body of the patient, 
from the top of his head to the toes, the recording of the history, and the 
various methods of examination of the head, chest, abdomen and extremi- 


ties. The laboratory tests were Simple urine examination, a few smears 






















for tuberculosisjand stool examinations. We did not have blood counters, 
sphygmomanometers, x-rays, cystoscopes, basal metabolisms and other 
laboratory techniques. The spirocheta pallida and the Wasserman test had 

not been discovered. Tabes dorsalis and "softening of the brain'' were listed 

as nervous diseases. Allergy was an idiosyncrasy. Vitamins sulfa drugs and 
antibiotics were unknown. All these and many more are due to the great 
advancement that has occurred in scientific clinical medicine during the past 

fifty years, and which Dr. Moffitt lived to witness. 

During my own professional life, I have had some personal remini- 
scences of Dr. Moffitt which I desire to relate, revealing the character of this great 
man in his relations with his fellow professional colleagues, and what has 
been said of him as a man, respected as he was for his great ability ad for 
his good deeds to others. 

In my early years at McCloud, California, I was medical director 
of a large lumbering company and the railroad it owned. We had a modern 
25-bed hospital with a major surgery, x-ray (the first coil in California), 
graduate nurses, etc. On one occasion,’ Dr. Moffitt, while on a vacation 
at C. 8. Wheeler's estate, came in for a visit and to look over the clinic 
and hospital. We had two wards, one for medical cases and the other for 
surgery, four private rooms for obstetrical and other private cases. 

Naturally he was interested in the medical cases, and it happened 

that the beds were all occupied. There was a case of splenomegaly, one of 
relapsing fever, pulmonary empyeme, trichinosis, and some other cases I 
do not recollect. He wished to see one of the patients and then remarked, 
"You see cases up here that we don't see at the U.C. Hospital" and mentioned 


that it was surprising to see what could be accomplished in a small country 
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hospital by a good clinician. Appreciating the compliment, I said ina 
jocular vein, "It must be the good climate and water.''. He replied, "No sir, 
I will not accept that remark. " 

I served by interneship at St. Luke's Hospital in San Francisco, 
and it was my custom to send special surgical cases for operation and 
consultation. One of these patients has a severe case of typhoid fever, with 
several complications, such as cystitis, osteitis of the elbow, lobar pneumonia, 
followed by a mediastinal abscess. It was for the latter complication that 
I had him transferred to St. Luke's in Dr. Moffitt's service. He disagreed 
with my diagnosis, but in less than a week the patient became cyanosed, toxic 
and failed rapidly. Dr. Moffitt was hurriedly summoned, and in his presence, 
the patient coughed and from the lung a great quantity of pus was expelled. 
The patient then made a spontaneous recovery. When Dr. Moffitt left the 
room, he met another staff physician and told him, ''I disagreed with Legge's 
diagnosis, but I want to tell the world he was right." Only big men do things 
like that. 

A doctor whom I appointed as my assistant, an Eastern graduate, 
told me that while visiting the European clinics, he had been attending a 
hospital clinic in Berlin. The professor down in the amphitheater was about 
to demonstrate a case, when a man opened the oo behind the elevated 
seats. The professor looked up, stopped his lecture and said in a loud voice: 
"Ah it is Dr. Moffitt of America, I will ask him to come down and examine 


! 


the patient,'' which he did. After the usual meticulous examination, he 
diagnosed the case as a Grawitz tumor. The professor congratulated him 


and then turned to the class and said, ''You have seen and heard one of the 


great medical men of the World."' My appointee was so impressed, he made 
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up his mind to come to California. 
In 1924 while I was doing some graduate work in gross pathology 

under Professor Theodore Bauer at the University of Vienna, I wished to 

brush up on my German, and on inquiry was referred to an old teacher near 

by the great public hospital. At the appointed time at 8 A.M. it was dark and 

snowing. I trudged up six floors and rapped at the door, when an elderly, bent, 


and feeble man appeared. He looked at me closely and then with joy exclaimed 


> 


"Herr Doctor Moffitt of California."' I told him he was a friend of mine. 
Then he told me as we sat at the table of his impressions of Dr. Moffitt, of 
what an untiring and thorough worker he was, and called him Vienna's 
leading graduate student. He also mentioned that on one of Dr. Moffitt's 
visits, he came earlier than usual, while his teacher was having his coffee. 
When finished, he came in the room and Dr. Moffitt was sound asleep. 
Upon being aroused, the doctor said he had been up all night administering 
to avery sick, indigent patient. I was much moved as I had been before at 
the evidence of his great humanity. This German teacher also told me that 
during World War I he had to stay in bed to keep warm and was hungry, and 
if it had not been for a check Dr. Moffitt sent him regularly, he would have 
perished. 

_ On another occasion I sent a wealthy patient suffering with neph- 
ritis to Dr. Moffitt's office. He became upset while waiting because Dr. 
Moffitt called a clinic charity patient whom he was interested in before my 
patient. The doctor informed him he did not measure people by their riches, 


but as human beings. One can only admire the position he had taken in this 


case. 





I have often felt that when President Benjamin Ide Wheeler consulted 














Dr. Moffitt to suggest a successor to the late Dr. George Reinhardt, Pro- 


fessor of Hygiene and University Physician at the University of California 


at Berkeley, who had died of a severe infection, that I was Doctor Moffitt's 


first choice. This honor I accepted very humbly and it came to me unsoli- 


cited. 
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| UC's Dr. Legge Dies at Colonial. 


Dr. Robert T. Legge, re- | ‘Dr. Legge, born in San | president of the Western 
tired University of Cali-| Francisco 87 years ‘ago, re- assereaes of Industrial Phy- 
fornia professor and noted) ceived “his medical degree | S1©!ans and sities sy fore 
|pioneer in industrial medi-| from UC in 1899. an honorary member of the 
jcine, collapsed and died) peep) American Academy of Oc- 
; ane, ply interested in indus- cupational Medicine. 
ust 8S ae eee trial medicine, he became a 
(Charter Day ceremonies | In 1951 he received the 

were getting under way) lecturer in that field and es-; William S. Knudsen Award, 
yesterday. ‘tablished courses that led to| highest honor in industrial 
Dr. Legge slumped to ihe the first industrial health| medicine—the eighth time it 
earth as the academic pro-| programs in California. was bestowed in 36 years. 
cession was forming at the| He organized the original} He served as professor of 
foot of the Campanile. He} section on industrial medi-| hygiene from 1915 to 1942 at 
was pronounced dead on ar-| cine of the California State: UC, part of the time as chair- 
rival at Berkeley's Herrick | Medical Society and became | man of that department. He 
emorial Hospital, appar-\its first’ chairman. He also | was also university physician 
Antiy of 3 a heart attack. | organized and was s the first from 1914 to 1938, establish- 
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ing the country’s first stu-, 
dent health service. 

-He planned and supervised 
the building of the Cowell 
Memorial Hospital on the 


Berkeley campus, the first} 


student hospital approved by 
the American College of Sur- 
geons. (It was built with a 
grant of $250,000 from 
Ernest V. Cowell, UC class of 
87.) 

Dr. Legge, who received an 
honorary doctorate at the 
1958 commencement exer- 
cises, lived at 6 Roble road, 


Berkeley. Th 
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Responsibilities 


‘ 


uple W alk ee Sf 
ears on the Trail | & 


+t Bavber Shop - 


| Bomber Tries ‘ 


‘Plea Change 


Merrill J. Cline failed 
yesterday i in an attempt -to | 


Speci 


plead innocent to two 21- 


charges connectéd with the 


leg 


bombing of a nonunion| cert 


Concord barber shop on 
March 4. 


tlarber shop owner: Eee 
he hadn’t realized he could 
go to the Staté prison when 
he pleaded guilty to using 
explosives against a cut-rate 
barber shop operated by 
A. E. and Christine O’Con- 
nell. 
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REMEMBERING 

UNIVERSITY of CALIFORNIA MEDICAL SCHOOL 
1909-1912 (about) 


The University of California Hospital had been established 
about a year.It occupied the second floor of the middle building 
of the Affiliated Colleges.There was a medical and a surgical 
ward for men on the east side and the same for women on the west. 
The obstetrical service was on the third floor.The first floor 
was administration and the clinics were on the basement. 


The Faculty included: MEDICINE-Dr.Wm.Watt Kerr,Dr.Herbert 
Moffitt;SuRGERY-Dr.Harry Sherman,Dr.Tom Huntington;GYN-Dr.Chas. 
Von Hoffman;Pediatrics-Dr.Wm.Lewett;Dermatology-Dr.Douglas 
Montgomery,DbDr.Howard Morrow;0BS-Dr.Alfred Spalding. 


Personal- 
Dr.Moffitt traveled to and from his classes in a 
limousine and chauffeur. 
Dr.Sherman drove his Own car. 
Dr.Huntington rode with Dr.Louie Howe,his assistant. 
Dbe.Von Hoffman (German accent and whiskers) came in 
a carriage and pair of horses driven by a coachman. 


Dr .Sherman-Operating 

-Heavily masked.Serious scrubbing routine.Used wet 
gloves (bichloride sol.)and always two pair at a time. 

-~He worried over his rather high wound infection. 
With all other possibilities exhausted,it was suggested all operat- 
ing room personnel have nose and throat cultures.Dr.Sherman was the 
only one who had positive strep.cultures.Double masks did not 
protect the patient.(Remember the influenza mask,later ?) 

-He was interested in Orthopedics and particularly 
in feek.Looking for a perfect foot as a model,he selected ISHI the 
wild indian pet of the Anthropological Museum.ISHI,from the Mill 
Creek area,had never worn a shoe.Casts were made of his feet and I 
took photographs (copies may be attached to his Hospital Record). 
Dr.Sherman was thoroughly disheartened.ISHI's feet were FLAT. 


Dr.Huntington-Operating 
-Used dry gloves.Was confident of his scrubbing, 
which did not consume too much time.Refused to wear a mask.He was 
a perfect"bird dog"for finding a hidden collection of pus.He loved 
to stand,with fingers entwined,talking to student observers after 
the patient was under the anesthetic. 
Incident- 

Operation,Right Inguinal Hernia.First 
assistant,Dr.Howe.Second assistant,Interne Best.Patient under the 
anesthetic a long time while Dr.Huntington discussed hernia with the 
class.Dr.Howe,irked over the delay,handed me the scalpel to start 
the Operation.We had the tissues exposed and were starting repair 
when br.Huntington turned,saw the progress and said 

I 


~ 


YVOw you see Dr.Best has exposed the hernial defect.He 
will now. . ."and proceeded to describe each step 

in the repair.He was actually telling me what to do -while apparently 

just describing the operation to the class. 

ie Aaa | As routine for the interne,I met Dr. 

nuntington on entering the hospital .The day before,I had found 


Elbridge J.Best 
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@ patient in the clinic with a chronic appendix.I informed 
Chief the patient was in the hospital and all prepared for the 
operation.When did he wish to start? Said he 

"I wish to make rounds.yYou gO ahead and do it" 


my 


And I did, 
Dr.Huntington was very formal in presenting a patient to 
the class and he enlarged on the pathology present.Once,at the 
County Hospital,he demonstrated a popliteal abscess and,ending 
his dissertation on the technic of Opening abscesses,he dramatic- 
ally raised the scalpel and quickly inserted it in the Swelling. 
Just as quickly a geyser of blood Spurted forth.Quickly,Dr. 
Huntington pressed the area,stopped the flow of blood,stated he 
had incised an aneurism then turned to the class,folded his hands 
and in his characteristic manner said 
"This is the most humiliating moment of my life". 
Dr.Huntington was well versed in localized infections.While 
I was dressing an abdominal incision to which he had attached a 
“polster" four days before,he was looking o¥er my shoulder and 
saw the incision was flat,not concave.He picked up a Mayo sissors 
spread the incision apart and pus welled up.There was no redness 
nor did the patient have any rise in temperature. 
Another time Dr.Sherman wes hunting an abscess we all agreed 
must be present in the abaomen.Dr.Huntington came into the 
Operating Room,in street clothes,which upset Dr.Sherman no end. 
“What are you looking for,Harry?" said Dr.Huntington. 
"We thought we had an abscess but cannot find it. said 
br.Sherman,testily. 
Dr.Huntington looked over Sherman's shoulder,pointed to the right 
Psoas which looked to us the same as the left,and said 

"Stick your sissors in there and see" .Dr.Sherman 

aemured. 

“Dont be afraid"said Huntington.After more needling 
br.Sherman, thoroughly irked,plunged the sissors into the muscle 
and up welled the pus. 


Dr.Von Hoffman-operating 
~never wore gloves.Never wore a mask.His wiskers 
were always uncovered.His patients had the least post-operative 
wound infection. 
Incident- 

Patient,a young woman.Complaint, severe 
menstral pains.Ready for laparotomy.I was told to make the incision. 
I was then instructed to proceed with the double oophorectomy 
(considered proper at that time ag Suggested by an Italian physician 
who never did oné).Proud of my Operating ability,I took the 
Specimens tod Dr.Lee the Pathologist.He floored me by 

“Who took those normal ovaries out?" I admitted it. 
"No,you did not.You only did as you were directed"! 
"That act was a crime,unsexing and ruining the future 
of a young woman! 
And I. stood in the pathological lab listening to one of the sever- 
est lectures,while Dr.Lee paced to and fro for a half hour.I have 
Hever, been a party to such Surgery since.The surgical world took 
the same stand a short while later. 
br.Von Hoffman's patients always seemed to have the easiest 
Post-operative time.These were the times of pre and post 


-Operative 
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catharsis,enemas,starvation and GAS PAINS. 

Our brilliant classmate,Howard Campbell,asked Dr.Von Hoffman, 
during a lecture,what he did when ladies from prominent families 
came to him requesting terminating an unwanted pregnancy.Dr.Von 
Hoffman's eyes sparkled as he said- (with apologies for the dialect) 

"Vell,I do nod vant to make de lady mad,zo I make a 
leedle jook.I say'Vell madame,I cannod do et widout 
I am de vater." 

He chuckled in his beard in his charming Von Hoffman manner 
and we,enjoying it all,pictured him as a bearded grandsire. 

Howard Campbell sprung another good one in a pediatrics class. 
Dr.Wm.Lewitt was discussing therapy and asked the class to name an 
antacid.Campbell quickly raised his hand and said 

"Formic Acid" 


The class of 1911 had the good fortune to sit at the feet of 
Dr. William Watt Kerr,who had the medical service at the County 
Hospital.Dr.Kerr was very methodical in his teaching.He had every 
disease systematized.And,we found his system helpful.His final 
examination was entirely oral.He gave the student an authentic 
case history from his active file.He read certain facts from the 
history card.We asked questions.His answers came from the card or 
he said "that was not done".If our diagnosis agreed with his,we 
passed. 


Dr.Moffitt was always dignified with his mild,gentlemanly manner. 
And his diction was perfect.His daily bedside classes were inspiring 
as well as educational.After class,it was always a rush to the 
library to read the references cited.It was a task to get detail 
out of the German articles in the "Wochenschrift"etc.and they were 
frequently in the majority. 

Dr.Moffitt taught us to observe,to exhaust observation before 
going to palpation. 4 and percussion.We learned the hard way,such as 
-that a Hippocratic facies meant trouble below the diaphragram and 
abdominal pain,flushed face and rapid respiration were not carninal 
Sslens of acute appendicitis. 

Miss Zuber was asked,frequently,what she saw about a patient 
lying quietly in bed.Dr.Moffitt and the class stood around the bed. 
In one instance she finally ment&#@ned the herpetic lesion on the 
lip.Asked its significance,she gave the stock Zuber answer 

"It may mean a'cold'or,it may not." 
"It may mean influenza or,it may not.' 
Dr.Moffitt then asked if herpes ever appeared with malaria. 

I struggled for over a half hour trying to put the big stomach 
tube down a patient to sample the gastric secretion after an Ewald 
meal (the old test) .Dr.Moffitt quietly appeared in the room,watched 
a Tew moments,asked how long I had been at it then remarked 

"Best,have that tube put down your stomach and see 
how a half hour of that proceedure feels." 
had full sympathy for his patients.To him they were Patients 

Cases. 

Having learned to idolize and worship Dr.Moffitt we all smiled 
Over the following incident-A tabetic patient was being demonstrated 
to the class.During the interrogation,Dr.Moffitt asked about double 
vision,stumbling in the dark,etc.and the patient admitted each one. 
To the question 

"Do you ever have severe stomach pains?!The patient 
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replied 
y "Geet Doc.Aint they terrible." 

In examining the patient,Dr.Moffitt tried the ocular movements. 

The patient was prone to allow his eyes to wander.Dr.Moffitt became 

tense and rather impatiently said 
“Look here: Look heret" and,pointing to his nose 
“Look here! What do you see?"The patient looked a moment 
"Nothing" said he. 

Dr.Moffitt gave one question only in his final examination at 
8 AM.Walter Baldwin faced the test in a novel way.The evening before 
he attended the Opera.On returning to his room he slept an hour or 
so then took a cold shower,set up a pot of coffee and,in his bath- 
robe,studied for the examination by selecting and concentrating on 
one subject.You guessed it.That was the subject he drew. 

At one time,Dr.Moffitt gave a realistic lecture on Migraine. 
Sometime later.as I,an interne,was leaving the hospital for my day 
off,Dr.Moffitt had his limosine stop and offered me a ride down 
town.I told him,during our conversation,I was then having one of 
my periodic migraine headaches.Dr.Moffitt consoled me with 

"I am sorry,Best.The only consolation I can offer you 
is that,as you grow older,they will lessen and 
fade away.That is what happened to me." 
How true were,again,the words of the great teacher.My headaches 
lessened after our Base Hospital service in France,1918. 


| Dr.Morrow enjoyed a good joke and enjoyed showing his class 
mm the frailties of the Faculty.Roy Briggs was frequently called from 
the Medical Clinic to Dermatology to see a patient.He mentioned 
being always alert for a trap.Once upon a time I was called.The 
senior class was standing around an Armenian gentleman of 40 summers. 
This patient was sitting in a chair with arms exposed,palms up. 
Dr.Morrow asked me what I thought of the patient.Seeing two small 
nodules,in line,on the volar surface of the left forearm,my first 
thought was neuroma and,on impulse,I reached forward and palpated 
the lesions to learn their density.As I did so I heard Dr.Morrow 
say to the class 
“Remember what I told you." And then 
"Now,Best,you better wash your’ hands then take a 
: look at his eyebrows (none) and nose (leonine).I 
just told the class never to touch anything unless 
one is sure there is no danger."I have often wondered 
if that demonstration impressed the members of that class as it 
did me.It was a wonderful lesson. 


During our junior year,our class went to the County Hospital 
which,then,occupied the stables at Ingleside Racetrack.Traces of 
the racetrack may be seen today in the curved streets of Ingleside 
lterrace.San Francisco history includes the appearance of Bubonic 
Plague.The San Francisco Hospital harbored many cases.It was 
declared unsanitary and the buildings were burned.A new brick 
structure was erected but various reasons delayed occupying the 
Present buildings and we were priveleged to work in the stables. 

_ We had wonderful material for physical diagnosis among the 
.+5.patients.Wwe often hesitated to uncover these patients as the 
waras were very drafty and cold,even to the examiner. 

. oy et was the chief of surgery.One of his assistants was 
Dr .tloesser,recently retur Term j 
Burgery,Dr.tloesser demonttrnteane YOURE wan Withee Macs Pinotiating 
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plied 
$.But what a heck of a place to take the girl." 
described the anesthetic,which was the closed 
ould fill the cone with ether,place it over the 
he patient would hold his arm up and keep it 
hea deeply.The patient heard that,when his arm 
Or surgery.The proceedure was start ed,the patient's 
Eloesser told the class the patient was out and 
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bel Johnson,an assistant to Dr.Houston,used hot 
ilk gargle for sore throats and after 
tonsilectomy. 

.0.Franklin removed tonsils with h 
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Dr. Carter has asked me to jot down some of my memories of 
the Surgical Service and particularly my recollections of the begin- 
nings of the resident training program as we now know it at the 
University of California Hospital. 

My first contact with the University of California Hospital 
took place in November 1929. I was- sojourning in the Los Angeles 
area when I received a telegram from Dr, Howard Cc. Naffziger, asking 
me to come to San Francisco for an interview. Needless to say, I 
took the early train the next morning. I was perfectly willing and 
anxious to leave the Los Angeles area, and that was before the SMO. 

I met Dr. Naffziger in his office in Room 111 of the University 
of California Hospital, and after an interview of about an hour, 
I thought I knew what he had in mind. I had just completed 6 years 
of training under Drs. George J. Heuer and Monte R. Reid at the 
University of Cincinnati. Dr. Naffziger wanted to start a resident 
training program patterned somewhat after the program at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital and the one I had just finished at Cincinnati. 
After our discussion, I had the feeling that I would be most happy 
working in this area and with Dr, Naffziger. I felt too that we 


could put across a very good training program, 


Following our interview, Dr. Naffziger took me to lunch to meet 


4 group of the other surgeons. The Faculty Club was then on the 
third floor, as that was before Dr. Robert Stone had taken over 
all the space there for his Department of Radiology. I do not 


recall all the men who were at the big round table in the lunch 

































room, but among those present were Drs. Naffziger, Searls, 


Woolsey, Hoag, Ward, Monte Wolff and several others. 

Dr. Naffziger outlined to the group what we had in mind. I well 
remember one of the men remarked that while the doctors in the East 
did not mind staying on five or six years after graduation, the men 
on the West Coast were a hardy, fast-moving lot and they would not 
be willing to spend that amount of time in getting definitive surgi- 
cal training. I replied that if that were true, 1 was certain to 

be disappointed in their students. I was willing to wager that 
would not be the situation, however, but that instead we would have 
trouble in selecting the few applicants we could take from the large 
number of applications we would receive. For the past 2h years, this 
has indeed proved to be the case. 

I recall another instance at that luncheon. It was the first 
time I had ever seen anyone eat artichokes. Back in my country, 


the only ones who ate thistles were the cows out in the field, and 





then only when there was no grass. I watched with a great deal of 
interest as the men pulled off the individual leaves and ate a 
little bit of the base. My first feeling was, "What a terrible 
waste of motion for such a small amount of nourishment.” Now, 
[ am very fond of artichokes and raise them in my own back yard. 
That evening Dr. Naffziger was kind enough to invite me to 
his home for a family dinner to meet his good wife and three 
daughters. When we got into his car and started home, 1% eseued 
to me that he went down every steep hill in San Francisco, nor 
did he make any move to shift into low that I could recognize 
until he got right at the top of those very steep hills. When 


If asked him what people did in the wintertime when the 
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the streets were slippery, he remarked that you simply hold the 
car in the middle of the street, apply your brakes, blow your 
horn, and pray. 

After our discussion that evening, we decided that I would 
come to the University of California School of Medicine in San 
Francisco as of July 1, 1930, as an Associate Professor of Surgery 
and Acting Chief Resident to develop a resident training program. 

Since I had nothing in particular to do between that November 
1929 and July 1930, he and Dr. Geiger, then Public Health Officer 
of San Francisco, suggested that I take a trip around the world 
as ship's doctor on board a Dollar Line boat. I took their sug- 
gestion and made the trip from San Francisco ad back, leaving 
here in January of 1930 on the President Harrison. The trip was 
quite interesting and instructive, but there was very little medical 
or surgical work to do. 

Un July 1, 1930, I arrived at the University of Califomia 
Hospital to take over the Surgical Service. I had expected some 
help from Dr. Henry H. Searls, whom I had met during my previous 
visit. I found, however, that he was on sabbatical leave and had 
left two months earlier to go to Edinburgh to work with the late 
Dre Wilkie. On July 2, the day after my arrival, Dr. Naffziger 
called me into his office and said that he was going up to The 
Cedars on vacation. He stated that he was turning over the 
running of the Service and the Department to me, and that if I 
needed any help he would be available by telephone up in the 
High Sierras, 
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Before he left that day, however, he introduced me to Miss 


\ 
RPnaa @ 71) 
Rose Stein 


se inart, who didmore to help me get acquainted with the 
people in and about the hospital and medical school than any 
other single individual. At that time, Miss Steinhart was doing 
an excellent job as head of the Social Service Department. She 
knew almost everybody in San Francisco, knew their personalities, 
whom they married and how many children they had. Since I was a 


perfect stranger to everyone connected with the hos pital, I called 


on her many times’ to brief me on the background of some doctor whom I 

ad just met or talked with on the phone who wanted to send in a | 
patient. In this way, I was able very quickly to get to know the | 
staff that did most of the teaching in the hospital. I found Miss | 
steint 


iart to be extremely fair and accurate in her judgment of 


seople, and I have always been most grateful for her help | 


Not only did_ She do a splendid job in her own department, but 


-Aeachin Catag 


if the budge t was running low, she could always borrow money from 
Boh Wen 

another budget ory from some of her friends to take care of a 

teaching patient. 


Many little things happened during the first few months. Sin 
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no one knew me, and I did not know anyone, I found occasionaly that 
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things would go circles before they reached me. I recall one 





instance when I ordered some paregoric for a patient on the male 
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familiar with the metric system, 






thought I was ordering a teaspoonful, or lh cc. of paregoric 
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the head nurse called the nursing school office, 






Which in turn called the superintendent of the hospital, who in 






turn called Miss Roehr in Pharmacy, who finally in desperation 
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called me to ask if I really wanted that patient to get h ounces 
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him to have a teaspoonful," and she said, "Well, you ordered 

, ounces." I then went to the ward and told the head nurse that 
if there was any question about any order I wrote, she should call 
me directly, but that she was never to give a medication when she 
questioned,the dosage without talking directly with me. 

The same thing happened when I asked the head nurse on F Ward 
to have a little bottle of 15 cc. of pure phenol solution on the 
ward because I wanted to use it occasionally. Again, instead of 
coming to me directly, she went to the nursing school office, they 
went to the superintendent who was then Dr. Lionel Schmitt, then to 
Miss Roehr, and back to Dr. Schmitt. He called me to say that 
phenol could not be stocked on the ward because it was a dangerous 
drug. We got the phenol installed only after I pointed out that 
morphine was a dangerous drug but it was stocked on the ward and 
we expected our nurses to handle it as ordered. 

The only really unpleasant episode that occurred during my 
entire first year here arose in the operating room. When I took 
over the service, we switched from catgut to the use of silk for 
suture material. At that time, in 1930, only Dr. Naffziger and 
his group in neurological surgery were using silk. The head nurse 
on the operating room floor said she would not have her nurses 
wasting time threading needles with silk. When I insisted, she 
resigned. the superintendent soon discovered, however, that since 
Silk is much less expensive than catgut, the cost on the operating 
floor dropped during the first few months after I took over the 
Service. The administration was just as interested then as they are 
today when a doctor will save them money We have continued to use 


silk or cotton suture material to date and have had no regrets. 














So, in July 1930, we started the resident surgical training 























program at the University of California Hospital with a young house 
staff made up of our own students who had had a one-year internship, 
either a straight surgical or a rotating one. For three years, 

I was acting chief resident, developing our own men from the ground 
up, rather than importing men from other schools. 

Dr. Leon Goldman was my first chief resident. He has become 
an excellent surgeon and one of the best teachers, if not the best, 
that we have for the students on the Surgical Service. It was 
natural that we would keep him on the full-time staff, and we 
have never regretted our selection. He has continued to progress 
steadily to the point that now he is a full Professor in the 
Department of Surgery. 

When we started our program in July 1930, we had eight men in 
residency training. Now, we have twenty. These men rotate through 
the services at the City and County Hospital, as well as through 
the Experimental Laboratory, the Department of Surgical Pathology, 
and the surgical specialties, so that when each men has finished 
his training he is a well-rounded, well-qualified general surgeon 
who is eligible to take the American Board of Surgery examination 
and to qualify as a fellow of the American College of Surgeons. 


Recently, a series of post-doctoral courses has been set up, 
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through the chief residency job to obtain a Master's Degree in 


Surgery. 











During the twenty-four years since the start of the resident 
surgical training program, a large group of surgeons have completed 
anywhere from one to five years in training with us. We have al- 
ways had many more applications than places, so we have been able 
to select high quality men. It is very rare indeed for a man who 
has been selected as an assistant resident on our service not to 
be able to carry through at least three years of training, and most 
of them would be qualified for the chief residency if there were 
time and places enough for all. 

Many of the men who started their fundamental surgical training 
in our resident training program branched Over, after a period of 
time, into another specialty, such as orthopedic surgery, neuro- 
logical surgery, and so on. It is still our feeling that any young 
doctor going into one of the surgical specialties should have his 
fundamental training in general surgery first. 

During the years before the second World War, we had an ex- 
change plan with the University of Cincinnati in which we would 
take one of their men and send one of our men back there for a 
year. This exchange took place in July each year. I recall that 
on the July day Dr. Jacob Smith left here it was cold and foggy. 
When he arrived by plane in Cincinnati, the temperature was 98 and 
the humidity about 80. He passed out and they had to put him in 
the operating room as that was the only room that was air- 
conditioned until he became adjusted to the climate, 

We were sorry when the second World War interrupted this ex- 
change. We have not been able to resume it due to the housing 


Situation and the fact that most of the men are married and have 
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one or more children. The exchange plan was an excellent arrange- 


ment because the men from here $3t some different ideas by working 
a year in Cincinnati, and the cincinnati men got a chance to see 
that there was some really good surgery being done on the Pacific 
Coast, a fact which was always questioned in the East at that time. 
The men who took part in the exchange plan made friendships which 
have carried on throughout the rest of their lives. 

The residents of the past twenty years have recently formed 
a club called the Howard C, Naffziger Resident Club. Theyneet 
once a year, usually the day before the Big Game, at the University 
of California Hospital in San Francisco, for a scientific meeting 
made up of short papers given by the members themselves. The 
day ends with a dinner at one of the downtown hotels for the men 
and their wives. This is a very pleasant occasion for these former 
residents, but especially so for the full-time instructors on the 
Surgical Service. Eventually, we hope to have a Student's Memorial 
Union in which will be resident staff quarters and accommodations 
to entertain our alumni whenever they return to the school, which 

we hope will be often. 

It is really remarkable to compare the type of surgical work 
that we are carrying out today with what was being done when we 
Started our resident training program 2 years ago. At that time, 
we did not perform pneumonectomies, valvulotomies, patent ductus 
operations, resection and grafting of the major arteries, or many 


other procedures that are now in quite common practice. 


Now, in the year 195, we are atso making plans for the time 
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when Wwe will branch out into the new Herbert C. Moffitt Hospital. 
There we will have many more surgical beds and we will be able to 
train many more men in surgery than we c.uld with the small 

number of beds available in the present hospital. 

At a recent meeting of the Pacific Coast Surgical Association, 
which is the outstanding surgical association on the Pacific Coast 
with membership from British Columbia, Washington, Oregon and 
California, it was interesting to note that of the active member- 
ship, 11% was made up of men who took their surgical training 
at the University of California Hospital. 

At the present time, we have well-qualified men who finished 
our resident training program practicing in the large, as well as 
the smaller, centers from as far north as Seattle to as far south 
as San Diego, Seven of the men who have gone through the residency 
program have remained in an academic career and are still doing a 
considerable amount of teaching in the medical school. 

Needless to say, one of my greatest pleasures during the 
twenty-four years since the start of the resident training program 
has been to watch these men develop from medical students and go 
on to become outstanding surgeons and a credit to their school 


and to the community in which they are practicing. 
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My remembrances of the University of California School of Medicine 
1903 Avy in 
began in, 1908. I was a visitor in San Francisco during the second 
summer following the great fire and ‘quake. The city was feverishly 
struggling to repair the damage. All the downtown district was a bee- 
hive of activity; there was a steady roar of riveters and donkey engines 
day and night. The business of the city had been re-established on 
Filmore street. The merchants of this district, as well as the property 
owners, who had delusions of grandeur so far as property values were 
concerned, had made a series of steel arches, topped with minarets and 
festooned with strings of electric lights at each intersection, carnival- 
like in appearance, a hypercompensative glow to Phoenix-in-its ashes. 

My interest was at Cooper Medical College, a valiant and struggling 
institution under the able direction of Dean Ray Lyman Wilbur, he who 
later became the President of Stanford University and Secretary of the 
Interior under Herbert Hoover. My visit to Parnassus Heights was casual 
only. The local residents called the group "The Affiliated Colleges" 
which was the name given at the time of the construction. Indeed that 
name stuck, long after it had been officially dropped, and as late as the 
mid-forties, I wrote a letter to the management of the street car company 
asking them again to instruct their conductors to refrain from calling 
out "Affiliated Colleges" on reaching the place. After that the term 
gradually dimmed; but even to this day, one occasionally hears the 
old-timers employ it. 

I did not see the place again until 1919. During that time there 


was little change, physically at least. 





The four original buildings 
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stood, little damaged by the 'quake; and they were beyond the limits of 
the fire. The Veterinary Building had been converted into laboratories 
for the Hooper Foundation which was under the direction of the young 
and vigorous Karl Meyer, to whom I was indroduced by the equally dyn- 
amic Charles Fleischner. The Anthropological Building, (originally 
intended for the Hastings College of Law -(which would have none of it) 
still stood. It contained some dingy exhibits and was occasionally 
visited by groups of students until 1934, when it was demolished to make 
room for the present Out Patient Department. It had a rather large audi- 
torium, as did two of the other buildings, for teaching of that day was 
mostly didactic. I recall that on Christmas days, when it rained, we 
would transfer the annual Christmas celebration for the children from 
the tennis court where we usually held it, to the auditorium and the 
adjoining halls of this building with their fearsome skulls and other 
exhibits. But even so, the enthusiasm of our little members of the 
Children's Clinic was not visibly dampened. The presents for these 
events were collected from many sources - usually department stores - 

by Mrs. Olive Coxon a volunteer social worker; and for days preceding 
the celebration volunteers, usually Junior Leaguers, were busy with the 
preparations. 

It was in this building that Saxton Pope, the able surgeon and 
intrepid explorer, had procured a room for "the last of the Modocs", . 
the Indian Ighi who taught him Indian hunting lore, and of whom he 
wrote so delightfully. But for Ichi's early instruction in the making 
and use of the bow and arrow, Pope could never have achieved his African 


exploits nor written his exciting "The Adventurous Bowman". A specially 

















bound copy of that delightful volume is in the Blake Bookcase. 


My association with the School began the following year when William 


Palmer Lucas put me in charge of the Children's Clinic. At that time 

it was housed on the third floor of the old Medical Building. ‘The space 
had previously been a ward; improvised partitions divided it into 
cubicles and a small laboratory. The patient attendance was small - far 
insufficient for teaching needs. Lucas was a young, enthusiastic and 
aggressive person . . just the type to build up an effective teaching 
department of Pediatrics. When World War I cam on, lucas!’ connections 
in the Hast led to his appointment as Director of the children's foreign 
feeding program, and he took time out to serve for over a year with 
Herbert Hoover in #urope. All this turned into an appreciated advantage 
for me later, when Lucas Introduced me to Clemens von Pirquet in Vienna, 
then Chief of the Kinderklinik at Allgemeine Krankenhaus, and to Armand 


de Lille, Chef de Clinique d'Infance, L'Hospital Harold in Paris. 
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Year by year, the inadequacy of the quarters for the Out Patient 
Department became more and more apparent. Finally, under the dynamic 
leadership of Dean Langley Porter, the Regents of the University set 
aside a fund of $800,000.00 for the purpose of construction of a new 
building, specially designed for the purpose, Later $150,000.00 was 
retained for a building in Berkeley but in view of the low building 
costs of the mid-thirties, we were still able to get en excellent seven 
story building to house the various Clinics,including the dental clinic 
which through the enthusiastic support of Dean Willard Fleming, became 


an integral part of the Clinic, 
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I recall an interesting event in the old days of the Pediatric Clinic. 
lucas had asked me to develop the Pediatric Clinic, and I was not happy with 

the quarters. It was a ratty old place with wobbly partitions and peeling 

walls. ‘Some of us, including Cohn and Kingston, thought we might zet a 

group together and raise a fund for the purpose of redecoration and other 

improvement. With the aid of Charles Fleischner and W. P. Iweas and some 

of their lay friends, we decided on a benefit performance at the old 

Alcazar Theatre. We engaged an unemployed director, and a somewhat moth- 

eaten, ex-star actress as leading lady, and we put on a well-known contemp- | 
orary drama, royalty free by special arrangement. The performance was 

deplorable, but everybody understood the circumstances, and only an occa- 

sional snigger was heard. At any rate, we raised four or five hundred 

dollars, whereupon we undertook a painting job. An impecunious muralist, 

albeit a good one, did the panels in themes suitable for children. These 

were along the walls of the staircase, but when it came to painting the 

remainder, the women's committee came to grips with the hospital administra- 


tion on the matter of the color to be chosen. (It was during the days that 


. 
to hospital administrators, any color for a hospital was good as long as it 
was tan.) The result was that nothing was done, the money spent for some- 
thing else, and for fifteen years or more, students and visitors stared at . 
the hall murals which shone by contrast with the dismal background, and 
wondered how they ever came to be there. 
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Perhaps this is as good a place as any to talk about the much dis- ; 

cussed, and not a little maligned murals in Cole Hall and Toland Hall. 


One recalls that during the Great Depression, the government provided 











lo 
funds for employment of all who could not find work. As in all depressions, 
artists are usually the first among the unemployed. Those given work by 
the government were assigned to public buildings. 

It so happened that the Rivera school of Mexico was then in its 
ascendancy. One of Rivera's students, Bernard Zacheim, was assigned to us 
to do a series of murals on the front wall of Cole Hall and around the 
sides of Toland Hall. Zacheim and his assistant, a woman whose name I 
cannot now recall, did a considerable amount of research on the history of 
medicine in early California, as well as on the modern madical approaches, 
These concepts they evaluated in marble dust plaster according to the 
Rivemmethod. ‘the mural in Cole Hall, embodying the modern concepts, met 
with general approbation. Knowing that the building was likely to be de-~ 
molished in a few years, Zacheim made the panel in sections which can be 
removed and preserved. (A fine description with illustrations may be seen in 
the volume in which these memoirs ite for the mrals in Toland Hall, 
a storm of criticism arose. The technique had a strmgflavor of modernism which 
was anathema to those who still regard drawing as an integral part of a 
picture. A few years later the Administration bowed to the furor, the murals 
were papered over, and the usual oil portraits of professors took their 
places, Of course the artist was outraged; and for several weeks newspapers 
re-echoed the din. The murals, being of plaster, and therefore permanent, 
now sleep undisturbed by hostile glances. 
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At the time I came to San Francisco the present University Hospital 
a 


which had been completed only/few years before, contained quarters for the 


Faculty Club. This was housed in the previous apartment for the superinten- 


dent of the hospital. Just why that worthy should reside within the building 
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is not clear, but it appears to have been the practice at the time. The 
consultant for the architect was the same one who directed that a similar 
apartment, though larger, go into the San Francisco Hospital then being 
developed on Potrero Avenue. The dining room and living room of the apart- 
ment were consolidated. This made ample space for large round tables, covered 
with white table clothes, and decorated with large bowls of flowers. It 

was luxurious indeed compared with the cramped, basement quarters to which 
the Faculty Club was moved when it became necessary for the adjoining x-ray 
department to have more space. 

I recall young and interesting personalities in the Faculty Club group, 
many of whom have since become national leaders in various specialties. Hans 
Lisser was a vigorous and seomwhat dogmatic young man, who sometimes brought 
on himself sharp responses from his confreres. He employed caustic words now 
and then in relation to some of his pet antipathies. One of his articles he 
entitled "The Slaughter of the Tonsils"., Then there was the slow~-speaking, 
industrious, curly-headed William J. Kerr, a Californian who had studied 
at Harvard, and whom Doctor Moffitt had made his assistant in Medicine. 

When I first knew him he was full of army humor, having just returned from 
Fort Lewis in Washington. Incidentally he was a good raconteur though 
Sometimes a bit risque. émong the Faculty members was a woman, noted for 
her ability and for her finesse - - and perhaps even squeamishness. One 
noon she came into the dining room and took a place at an adjoining table 
at Kerr's back. He was in the middle of one of his rather succulent yarns, 
We, who sat oposite, did our utmost to Signal him to desist, well knowing 
the climax to be near, but he did not get our grimaces and went blithely on 


to the end. The effect was startling. There was a suppressed guffaw, and 
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the startled lady left hurriedly, incidentally never to return to the Club, 


Then there was the deliberate and studious Hugene Kilgore whose early death 


saddened us, but whose son by the same name, somewhat assuages, James 


Whitney, he of sound Judgment and clinical acumen, also died early but left 


& son of the same name who now gives much promise. I recall the gangling, 


huge, studious Langstroth, who later went to Stanford, and who served a 


steadying purpose among us, for he was a stickler for accuracy. There was 


also the extrovertive Baldwin who did mach to establish orthopedic surgery 


on the West Coast. The pixie-faced and smiling Searls was one of Terry's 


proteges, and he has now Served on the Campus as student and teacher for 


upward of thirty years. The curly-headed Woolsey, also a student of Terry's, 


Sometimes punctuated his remarks with pointed words; he has since established 


one of the great private clinics of the Coast at Woodland. The perfectionist 


Naffziger, is now internationally famous. A dozen other youngsters, now 


white~headed, have distinguished themselves in various specialties, Those 


were formative days in the old Faculty Club. One becomes nostalgic in re- 


calling them. 


Later when it became necessary to make more room for a growing 


X-ray Department (its former quarters contained only two small rooms), 


the Faculty Club was moved "into the sub-basement next to the laundry", 


“8 & contemporary wit put it. While it has served its purpose in allow 


ing members of the Faculty to meet and discuss their mutual problems 


over their cafeteria style luncheon trays, it has never been the same, 


It seems ironic that the more time-saving gadgets we develop, the costs 


SO up and the comforts come down. 
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4uring the mid-thirties the Hospital had its first real fire. It was 
a startling thing. But for the efficient work of the fire department of 
the city, it might have been disastrous, 

the fire started one night after mid-night in the X-ray Department. 
In those days non-inflammable film was not available. The faculty and staff 
had been frequently admonished regarding the danger of fire, and they were 
constantly urged to remove all films from the viewing boxes immediately 
after looking at them. But on this particular night a house officer forgot 
the warning, and after viewing a film, he failed to turn off the lights in 
the box. (Neon lights were then unknown, and the filament globes could 
develop much heat). Of course the inevitable happened. The film caught fire, 
ignited others near by, and in a very few minutes the room was an inferno, 
The flames broke through the front window, licked up the outside to the floor 
above, and the blaze was going wildly by the time it was discovered. 

the night telephone operator called the fire department and aroused 
the sleeping nurses and attendants. Within thirty minutes or thereabout, 
every patient had been evacuated from the entire hospital, mostly by the ex- 
pedient of rolling or dragging the beds out on the south ramps. It was a | 
fine exhibition of cool feminine discipline under attack. 

4n amusing incident lightened the affair. The Hospital Director, a 
medical man, was notified what had occurred and he arrived at the hospital 
within a very short time. It so happened that this particular doctor 
Possessed an honorary fireman's badge. “hinking this might help him get 
through in case the police or fire departments had set up a fire line, he 


Pinned it on the breast of his overcoat where it shone like a head-light. 
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He was an active, small-statured man, and the spectacle of the august 


Director hopping over hoses and ducking out of the way of the hard-work- 


ing firement who were to hurried to observe the amenities, aroused a general 


laugh among the on-lookers,. Perhaps it was not so funny but it served as 


an emotional release after it was evident that the fire was under control, 
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ft recall an incident, highly embarrassing to me, wherein I had 


forgotten one of the sacred cows of university social custom. I had been 


living in France where of course, dry wines are served with meals as is 


coffee here, and there developed the habit which has endured to this day. 


One fine autumn after I had been Director of the Out Patient Department 


for some time, I was spending a holiday in the golden Sonoma County wine 


district. While there I came upon an old stone winery whose Savignon Blanc 


was remarkably good. I brought several cases home with me for winter con- 


sumption. 


4¢ so happened that the Journal Club of the Medical Division held its 


luesday meetings, under the direction of William J. Kerr, in the Crummer 


Room. We had rigged up a small kitchenette adjoining and we employed a 


woman to come and 


serve us luncheons - and very good they were too. So 


it occurred to me that I might well take some of my fine wine for the en- 


Joyment of the Staff members including the internes, at one of these meet— 


ings. This was done, and all including the internes, drank moderately and 


with pleasure. I thought nothing more of it until one day the Administrator 


of the Hospital called and inquired if I realized the enormity of my indis- 


cretion. On my replying in the negative, he called my attention to the fact 


that some outraged W.C.T.U. mother might write a stinging letter to the 

















Governor informing him that she, as a voter, 


was not sending her son 


(or daughter) to the University to learn how to become a drunk. Whereupon, 


the politically-conscious Governor would reply to her, saying her letter 
would have due consideration and an investigation would be mede, This 
covering letter would thereupon go to the President of the University, 
together with hers, who would forward it to the Dean of the School of 
Medicine, and from him to the Administrator and the Director of the Out 


Patient Department. With explanations and due apologies, the reverse 


coursé would be in order. I knew from previous sour experience how this 


very routine had occurred in the case of a few disgruntled patients. 


Then I realized that I was back in the land of my birth and that things had 


not changed much since the days of my youth when many women, and men too, 


(including my own father) wore a white ribbon on the breast signifying 


their undying opposition to liquor. Thereupon I expressed my regret of 


my alcoholic misbehavior - and that was the last of it. Fortunately, there 


were apparently no ardent anti-liquor parents among the families of our Internes, 


or if there were, the Internes had not reported my horrific misconduct. 
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An account of the beginnings. of the campaign to get funds for a new 


teaching hospital is worth recording. The standing of the School of Medicine 


was not what it should have been among doctors generally, and among the 


School's own graduates in particular. No effort had been specially made to 


gain and hold their good will. And whether true or not, Parnassus was held 


to be an ivory tower, peopled with high-nosed beings, entirely out of sympathy 


with the problems of the graduates and the general medical man. For some 


seven years, due to apathy, indifference and strife, the School had no Dean, 
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The University authorities considered the School of Medicine a rather 
troublesome step-child. The situation became so bad that a scathing edi- 
torial appeared duéing the middle of the twenties in the Journal of 
the State Medical Society, in which the dictum was made that the School 
either be improved at once or closed down. Whether this editorial was 
the catalyst, or whether the University leaders had come to the conclusion 
independently, is problematical. At any rate, a group headed by such men 
as Alanson Weeks, Howard Morrow and others, started an agitation to name 
Langley Porter (who was then living in Rome) as Dean of the School; and 
to ask for an increase in the School's financial support and thus save it 
from dissolution. Porter was approached, but knowing the hear-breaks 
involved he was hesitant - for he had previously enjoyed the good-will of phys- 
icians in California through his work as an outstanding pediatrician and 
for his support of medicine generally. 

I happened to be in a position to know the conflict in his mind and 
heart at the time for he visited Strasbourg for @ month, where I was then 
living. We went into the problem in detail and after considerable corres~ 
pondence, and soul-searching on his part, he suggested that he would accept 
the post if I would £0 home with him and offer such assistance as I could. 
I demurred on the ground that he did not need me; and from there I could 
not see how I would be of any help. Furthermore, I was content where I 
wes, had my children in the French schools and wished to spend a few more 
years in that atmosphere. Finally, we compromised and it was agreed that 
I should have more time in Burope, and he would spend six months or so 


visiting and investigating the leading schools of medicine in Europe and 


in America before assuming active duty as Dean. this finally came about, 

















In addition to the lack of general support of the School, there re- 
mained the problem of improving the quality and amount of teaching material 
to be found in the University Hospital and its Out Patient Department. 
Advanced schools of medicine were giving more and more attention to the 
actual assigning of patients to senior students, and under’ proper super- 
vision, giving them more of the theory and practice in the treatment of the 
sick, For this purpose the number and quality of the patients was woefully 
insufficient. This handicap, as well as the low esteem of the school held 
by doctors generally was taken into consideration by the heads of the 
various departments. Under the dynamic leadership of the Dean, a program 
was made to overcome the difficulties. 

It was finally decided that a combined front be established, and 
an effort be made to gain the good-will of practitioners of medicine through- 
out the state. The doctors were to be encouraged to send their indigent 
and semi-indigent patients to the clinics, and we, on our vart were to 
be of particular service to the doctors by making a complete report of the 
Clinical findings and thus permit the doctor to carry on. To this end, the 
Referred Service was inaugurated in 1929. At first the progress was slow. 
The references for the first year being fewer than 600, and even these 
patients were not of the best of material for the reason that a high per- 
centage of them were of that type which we now call "psychosomatic". But 
by 1950, some twenty years later, the annual number of referred patients 


hed grown to nearly 6,000 - the quality had improved immeasurably, and with 


it had come the good will of hundreds, even thousands, of practicing doctors 


throughout the state. 
Harly in the forties it was felt that, with this background of supporters, 


it was timely to ask the State Legislature for an appropriation for a much 
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needed new hospital and medical sciences building. No appropriation for 


such a purpose had been made since the eighteen eighties. There was much 


misgiving and head-shaking. However, it was decided to make the trial, 


The known friends of the School of Medicine were approached and their 


political support solicited, The Success was amazing. In no time, the 


legislators were hearing from their constituents regarding the advantages 


of our Referred Service and its value to their poor. 


When the amount to be requested came up, someone held his breath and 


suggested the sum of two million dollars, At that time - it was during the 


great depression = it was believed that such an amount would pay for a 


sizable hospital. Finally the great day for the hearing before the Finance 


Committee of the State Senate arrived. Several weeks before, I had briefed 


the Committee Chairman (a life-long friend) and he was agreeable to the 


proposal but he expressed some doubts of its acceptance, However, the heat 


had been turned on the legislators by our doctor friends. To our delight and 


surprise, some of the communities sent delegations to appear before the 


Finance Committee. I recall that the leader of the delegation from Butte 


County made a perfervid appeal. The bill was given the "do pass", sent to 


the House Committee, and there it received like treatment. It was interest- 


ing to note that there was not & single "no" vote in either house when the 


measure came up for vote. Our friends had done a magnificent job, 


So we had our two million. But alas, the war came and the whole thing 


went into the deep-freeze. After the war the building project was revived, 


but because of the inflation that followed, our two million appropriation 


was quite insufficient for even so much as a start. But we followed up, 


and subsequent Legislatures increased the appropriation to twenty million 


dollars, and in addition they gave the Southern part of the state a similar 


enount for a like purpose (with our blessing of course. ) 
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the development of an Alumni Association for the School of Medicine 
has an interesting sequence. There have been four such attempts. The 
first began in the eighties of the last century. The annual announcements 

of the School give accounts of the various procedures. At that time such 

an Association was a vital necessity; for the School, although affiliated 

in name with the University of California, received no financial aid from it. 
Contributions were necessary from members of the Faculty, as well as from 
such graduates as were able to afford them. In view of the fact that the 
original Faculty consisted of but nine men, and the graduates were few, the 
financial calls made on each of them must have been considerable. It was 
fortunate that practices in those days were highly lucrative, otherwise the 
school could not have survived. The usual fee for a consultation was a 

"slug" - that is, a piece of un-minted gold valued at twenty dollars. It is 
said that the practice of Hugh Toland amounted to over forty thousand dollars 
a year, a large figure at the time. There is no account in the Announcements 
of the continuation of the Association after the turn of the century. It must 
have languished. 

fhe second attempt was made during the thirties by a group of young en- 
thusiasts headed by Salvatore Lucia and Hiram Miller. The Association 
Bulletin, though a worthy and brave attempt, soon died of inanition. It 
failed to get the Support of the graduates who had now become numerous, but 
who looked at the School with jaundiced eyes. 

The third attempt began in the forties. It was thought that a more ex- 
pansive Bulletin might attract interest. Thereupon a tape-recorder was 
procured and records made of the discussions at Grand Xounds. “hese were 
transcribed and with due editing, reproduced in a pocket-sized Bulletin - 


& very worthy contribution. But unfortunately the project was in financial 

































difficulties within a year, and generous contributions from Faculty members 
were required in its liquidation. 

The fourth attempt is currently being made, and it gives promise of 
permanence. It was carefully planned, and with the increased good-will 
among graduates, it has a fair chance of survival. A Quarterly is printed 


and distributed to the students, graduates, ex-house officers, and Faculty 
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members. Its future is hopeful, 
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Our hospital "drills" during World War II created much interest and 
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not a little excitement. During the early part of the war, a Japanese sub- 
marine dropped a shell into an oil tank near Santa Barbara, and the West 
Coast went beserk. The Army rounded up all Japanese aliens and all citizens 
of Japanese ancestry in the coastal area, and within a week it had them in 
concentration camps = clearly an illegal procedure - but uncontested. The 
fact that the Japanese are now treated with special consideration, bespeaks 
the depth of the public's embarrassment. After the bombing incident, the 
Vivil Defense of which we were a part, went into action. 

It fell my lot to organize the "medical drills" for the Campus. We 
drafted about fifty boys among the upper classes of the Polytechnic High 
School, as stretcher bearers and assigned specific duties to various persons 
among the lay personnel of the hospital. I recall one evening in particular 
when we had a mock "alert", I had previously asked Henry Searls, because of 
his experience in World War I, to provide for me a list of 75 possible in-~ 
Juries incident to a bombing, This hedid, and I had a secretary print them 
in red ink on ordinary shipping tags. We procured students of the Dental, 
Pharmacy and Nursing School to act as "casualties". Each was labelled with 


& tag bearing his particular type of injury. Gilbert Gordan acted as head 
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of "an advance post clearing station". When the raid began, as indicated 

by a whistle, he fed the casualties into "the receiving room" of the 

hospital at one minute intervals; about one-half were ambulatory, and the 
others on stretchers. To add interest and a bit of spice to the performance, 
we drilled one of the prettiest nurses to act the part of an hysteric on 
arrival. The "Distribution Officer" was Dr. Howard Naffziger, who played the 
role with all the seriousness and dignity befitting a medical officer under 
fire. He made preliminary sent Vies of each casualty, noted the "diagnosis" 
tag, and made proper distribution to the various clinics at which medical 

and nursing personnel were stationed. The young lady, above mentioned, I 
remember played her part with tragic earnestness. ‘She threw her arms about 
the “Admitting Officer's" neck, clinging desperately, crying, kissing him 
wildly, and demanding to be saved. Needless to say, the knot of amused on- 
lookers enjoyed the doctor's discomforture and embarrassment. But he dis- 
engaged his unhappy patient with much aplomb, and turned her over toa 
waiting nurse who escorted the screaming charge to the psychiatric clinic. 

to add further zest to the performance, two male patients were provided with 
rubber daggers and toy pistols which they concealed on their persons. The 
"Admitting Officer" received them, noted their tags "no visible wounds", 

and without searching them, assigned them to the psychiatric clinics. There, 
of course, they went violent and had to be overpowered and restrained. After 
the drill, all participants congregated in the amphitheatre for discussion. 


Needless to say, the “Admitting Officer" came in for his share of ribbing. 
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During World War II about 170 of our Staff and Faculty were in the 
Armed Services; Army, Navy, and Air. This was a great hardship not only 
for the men in the service, but also for the School. As somebody said be- 
fore it was over, "we are down to the spine and ribs". But we managed to 
carry on without complaint to the men themselves who had troubles of their 
own. Indeed we tried to exhibit a cheerful countenance by sending them mimeo- 
graphed letters every month or two, which we signed "The Leftovers", We 
were told that the men appreciated these communications no end, as they 
were “letters from home", 

Among the many letters that we sent was one that promised them a "big 
feed" when they got home. In April of 1946 this came about in the form of 
@a mammoth banquet at the Palace Hotel. We spared no expense in food, drink 
and entertainment, and the service men (and one woman) enjoyed them all. 

It so happened that during the war years, Ralph weet head of the 
Medical Art division had among his students a girl, Germaine Young, who was 
remarkably clever in doing cartoons in color. We employed her to make a 
cartoon of each of about fifty of us which we labelled, "Heroes of the Battle 


of Mount Parnassus", had them suitably framed, and exhibited in a special 






room adjoining the Gold Room banquet hall. Then, to further liven up the 






occasion, we purchased six very gaudy silk ties, (for we kenw the men were 





sick and tired of the regulation cravats) and had a "drawing". ach service 






man was issued a number as he entered, and a like number was dropped in a 









fish bowl. 






We asked six of the prettiest young women on the campus to act 





as usherettes and cigarette girls. At the "drawing" each winner was asked 






to stand, one of the girls was handed a tie which she put around his neck, 





then grasping him by the ears she drew his head down and implanted a 






heavily-rouged kiss on his forehead. This, ot course would call for explana- | 








tion on his return home! / 

The speakers were Governor Warren, General Hawley, *oastmaster Smyth 
and toast proposers Porter, Hein and Johnson. The function went through 
without a hitch with one exception which occurred at the very end, and even 
that eventually turned out all right. Among our Faculty members was a lady 
of very exuberant nature, given to overflowing with or without cause. This 
particular evening the excitement of the home-coming of 153 men all in 
uniform, together with the imbibing of more than her wont of ethyl hydrate, 
was just too much for the dear lady's emotional control. When the time 
came for the group photograph, she placed herself in the very center of 
the front row in spite of the announcement that the group picture was to 
be only of our service men. One of the Army men, who knew her very well, 
said to her while the group was forming, "Doctor, this picture is to be 
of returnees only". "Oh, that's all right, these are all my boys", she 
answered blithely and refused to budge. When the picture was developed 
the wack day, there whe was in the very center, broadly smiling, and there 


was no possible chance of ever retaking it! But the ever-resourceful 


Ralph Sweet solved the divviculty by skillfully painting the lady out of 


the first print and reprinting it. So now the framed picture, which will 


always be valued, shows the blemish only on close examination. 
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Perhaps this is as good a place as any to talk about the Ceremony of 
the Gold Headed Cane, for it is a unique and worthy thing. 

During the thirties William J. Kerr took a sabatical year in London 
working with Sir Thomas Lewis on diseases of the heart - a subject which 


had long absorbed his major interest. While there he noticed in the 
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Museum of the Royal Academy, a gold headed cane which had become a valued 
dradition among English physicians. This particular cane had béen carried 
by several outstanding physicians including Radcliffe, Mead, and Bailie, 
On Mrs. Bailie's death it was given to the Academy and there kept in a 
case as a valued traditional treasure, 

It occurred to the fertile imagination of Kerr that the tradition might 
well be revived, and indeed, transplanted to America. Of course it was im- 
possible to bring the cane to this country; but the authorities had no 
objection to the transplantation of the idea - in fact they were pleased 
with the conception, Doctor Kerr got possession of as many copies of 
MacMichael's book "The Gold Headed Cane" as possible. It may be recalled 
that this book had gone through several editions and was immensely popular, 
for the author pretended that the cane could talk, and covered uvch of the 
medical lore of the seventeenth, eighteenth and even into the nineteenth 
centuries, in a chatty but authentic manner. 

On returning home, Doctor Kerr put the idea into effect with some 
modifications to fit American conditions. He set up & program wherein the 
Cane was to be awarded each year to that member of the senior class who 
in the opinion of his classmates and with the confirmation of the Medical 
Faculty, had exhibited best the ‘qualities of the true physician". The 
first award was in 1939 and went to Leslie Bennett (now Professor of Physi- 
ology) at a Presentation held in Toland Hall. At the same time, an honorary 
award was made to Herbert C. Moffitt who made the address of the evening. 

On succéeding years the Award has been made to some chosen member of 
the Graduating Class, and at that time, an honorary award has gone to the 
Speaker of the occasion - some outstanding physician in American, frequently 
from the Atlantic seabord or from some medical center of the Mid-West or 


West. The Canes themselves have been fashioned out of well-cured California 


yew, found growing in the»woods of Doctor Kerr's family home in Humboldt 
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County, and the gold head, similar to the one in the Royal Academy, has 
been made by a master jeweler at Shreve's-the Tiffany of the Pacific 
Coast. It is beautifully engraved with symbolic figures on medical themes. 

It is now proposed that the first Cane, the honorary award to Herbert 
C. Moffitt, be housed in a special built-in case in the foyer of the new 
Library. There will also be a suitably engraved plate showing the various 
recipients over the years. This gives promise, with the passage of years 
and accumulation of events, of becoming a valued tradition of the School of 
Medicine, 

*_ eK HK HK KH K 

A few years ago, several of us were on the anxious-seat because of 
a suit for damages, which, but for a hung jury, might have been disastrous. 

A patient, a man about fifty years old, came into the clinic for 
treatment of a mass off his jaw, involving the deep tissues and the lymph 
glands of both sides. He was referred to the surgical Clinic, but the 
surgeons declined operation and the patient was referred to the Roentgeno- 
logical Department where he was seen by Doctor Bertram Low~Beer. 


After consultation with the surgeons who had refused to operate on 


the patient, Doctor Low-Beer put the patient on a course of deep X-ray 


therapy. Fortunately this was successful, and the patient was discharged 
with the admonition to return for follow-up. The next thing we heard was 
that the patient was in a hostile mood because of the resulting deformity 
of the chin. He obtained the services of an attorney in Monterey who 
called at the Director's Office and went over the clinical record. The 
attorney stated that apparently the man had no case and that he would 


decline to take it. He also confidentially gave the information that the 











patient had recently married his mistress who was at the back of his 
hostility, the charges that we had burnt the patient by over-therapy, and 
the demand for damages. 

A few weeks later, Doctor Low~Beer, the X-ray technician and the 
Director of the Out Patient Department were each served with papers in 
which the sum for damages to the extent of $200,000.00 was asked. In 
due time the case came up for trial, We were defended by the Attorney 
for the Regents. Doctor Low-Beer's testimony and his explanation to the 
Jury, in simple terms, of the technique of X-ray treatment was exemplary. 
He held up three extended, horizontal fingers, and said to the jury in 
effect, "Suppose the cancer were in this middle finger. Now we have ways 
of measuring the strength of the rays and we can and do control the dosage 
with great accuracy. So we penetrate this lower finger which might repre- 
sent the skin now involved, and then through this middle finger - the 
tumor itself; but to be sure we get any extensions into this third finger 
area, we must go into it somewhat. If this were not done our treatment 
would be futile, the tumor would start extending further, and the patient's 
life would be lost", 

I noted that the jury seemed impressed. The trial lasted four days, 
and we were Ty aS was our counsel, to get a hung jury. We never did 
find out how the Jurors voted, but our attorney said it was quite likely 
that only one or two members held for the plaintiff. In any group, one is 
likely to find at least one or two individuals who have great hatred for 
doctors. In the case of a new trial, it was necessary for the plaintiff to 
put up the costs for e transcript of the first one. Our attorney heard 
afterward that the lawyer who had teken the case, had done so on a contin- 


sency basis, and that he had put up the costs of the first trial himself. 
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In view of the fact that a transcript would cost about two thousand dollars, 


He declined to throw good money after bad. Much to our relief, the case was 


dismissed. 
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4s an illustration of the hazard to which doctors, nurses, and 
attendants are subject in dealing with mental patients, I remember a highly 
dramatic incident which might well have been even tragic. There was a big, 
brutal-appearing, German emigre in the Psychatric Clinic. He had been 
in two different mental hospitals in New York, but had been paroled to his 
brother, a chiropractor in San Francisco, Incidentally, the brother was 
deathly afraid of his charge. A diagnosis of schizophrenia had been made, 
and he had had several relapses with delusions of persecution. He had 
created a disturbance in the clinic on two occasions, and once we had to 
call the police who took him away in irons. But nobody, not even his 
brother, was willing to Sign a complaint against him in order that he might 
again be hospitalized, California, then as indeed now, had succumbed to 
the seldom-justified fear of "railrodding a patient", and has provided in 
its code that all such patients are entitled to a trial by jury - "of his 
peers" as Paul Gliebe sharply put it, 

A few days later the patient returned to the Clinic, complaining among 
other things of a lame back. He was referred to the Orthopedic Surgery 
Clinic, but while there became so threatening that I was called. I took 
four husky students with me from an adjoining division, and went into 


his cubicle - a small area of perhaps fifty square feet. The patient became 


Violent, and it required the combined efforts of the five of us to subdue 


him. But, on this occasion someone from the City Attorney's office made 


formal complaint - in spite of the fact that an adverse Jury verdict might 











subject the complainant to a civil suit for false arrest. 

Waen the time came for his aemanaed jury trial, he discharged the 
attorney which the Court had appointed to defend him, and subpoened every- 
body he knew as "character witnesses", He conducted the case himself. The 
farcical four-day trial which the Court permitted him, probably because 
nobody wanted it said that an emigre was not allowed his due in court, 
caused much interest at the City Hall. Several judges from other cours not 
then in session, came to see the strange event. Of course the jury promptly 
found him mentally incompetent, and he was sent to Mendocino State hospital 
where most of the violent patients of the State's mental hospitals are kept. 
vome four year later he was again paroled to his brother, 

The denouement came a few weeks later when the Dean Emeritus, Langley 
Porter, came into my office and showed me a well-typed document of some ten 
or fifteen pages entitled "Suggestions for Improvement of Mental Hospitals", 
written by a patient in one of them. Doctor Porter said, "Here is a re- 
markable thing that I would like to have you go over. This patient brought 
it to my apartment house, left it at the desk, and asked that I read it, 
and then get in touch with him to discuss the subject. It's an interesting 
thing, and if you think well of it, I will send for him, discuss it with 
him in order to send a copy to the director of each of the State's mental 
hospitals", I glanced through it, and on the last page, I recognized the 
hame of our wild patient. Whereupon I said, "Well, you may hob-nob with the 


author if you like, but "include me out". I showed him the teeth scars 


which I still carry as a result of my encounter, and needless to say, 


there was no conference! 
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During my medical student days, a member of the faculty 


would often 


take a group of five or six of us into his home for an interesting evening 


of dining and discussion, Remembering this, I thought to revive this 


practice during the thirties and forties, 


In order to be sure of choosing ten of the best men of each class, 


I resorted to the expedient of calling the President of the Senior Class 


into my office, Swearing him to secrecy, and obtaining a list of ten who 


in his opinion gave most promise of success, thereupon each would receive a 


formal invitation to dine with us on a given evening. Un arrival, each 


would be surprised to find nine of his upper-third Classmates; and to this 
day I think that nobody ever suspected how the choice came about. At 


any rate, it was a good choice as the flying years showed. Nor, almost 


without exception, their attainments in medicine have been on a par with 


their youthful promise. Only yeasterday I witnessed an adroit operation * 


performed on my little grandson by one of them - Frank Sooy, now a middle- 


aged leader in otolaryngorhinology. After the operation we discussed those 


meetings and the men who attended them; among them the present Professor of 


rhysiology, Leslie Bennett; the Assistant Yublic Health Surgeon, Davia Price: 


and others no less eminent. 4nd as I drove home, I recalled with amuse- 


me 


nt the method I had used to arouse the group to hot discussions - purely 


bull-session in type - on varied subjects often non-medical. I remembered 


how I would select a subject out of the air, one with which they were cul- 


turally familiar, and arbitrarily assign a rols”to various members of the 


group. I would give a thesis which the individual was bound to defend, often 


against his convictions. ‘This method was productive of some amusing moments, 


I remember one evening before the second world war, when we were discussing 


the European situation. It was during the Hitler regime, and I assigned to 
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a Jewish boy of the group the task of defending the Nazi antisemitism. He 


























did it bravely amid the hilarious whoops of his associates. 

To this day in my travels about, I frequently come upon some member 
of one of these various groups whom I had invited, year after year, to the 
breaking of bread and the communion of spirit. They invariably express their 
appreciation for what it had meant to them. I am now delighted tocssee that 
the Faculty has organized a preceptorship system whereby, not ten, but all 


of the members of each class may have these desired advantages. 
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The method of acquiring the James Blake Bookcase of historical materi- 


—s 


al will bear recounting. During the mid-forties, Chauncey Leake who was 


i ed 


then Professor of Pharmacology and Librarian, was rummaging through the 


literature and came upon several articles in English, German, and french, 
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written on various scientific subjects by James Blake, an early member of 


the Faculty. He also found that Doctor Blake had lived the last years of 
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his life in Middletown, @ village in Lake County, California. 
Leake was a man of insatiable curiosity;so during one of his vacations | 
he went to Lakeport, the county seat, and searched the records. He came 
up with the information that Blake's estate was handled by the Public Ad-~ 
ministrator; that -iske had made a will and passed his property to Mrs. 
Emmaline Wood, his associate in a sanitarium for the tuberculous which the 


two had operated. The records showed that the Doctor's books and instru- 









ments were listed as of "no value". 
In later discussing the subject with Doctor Herbert Johnstone ( who 
had a country place in Lake County) and Miss Marjorie Williams who had 


a sharp interest in the mater, the four of us decided to spend a weekend 











in Middletown to see if we could find out what had become of the furniture 
Doctor Blake had left to Mrs. Wood. 

We located a few of the old residents who as children had know Doctor 
Bleke and Mrs. Wood. Among them ea Mrs. Belle Farmer and a Mr. Karl Lind- 
strom, both of whom gave us some pertinent information. But the real find 
was Mrs. Minnie Catton, a white—haired, retired school teacher, who as a 
child had lived just across the street from the residence of Doctor Blake, 
This structure, incidentally, still stands and is in a good state of repair. 
Mrs. Catton told us she well remembered the public sale of Mrs. Wood's 
furniture after her death and burial beside Doctor Blake in the village 
cemetery. She stated that her mother had bid in a bookcase at the auction, 
that it was up in the garret, and that we were welcome to inspect it. This 
we did, and explained to her how eager we were to get it to go in our 
Library. | 

I had forgotten the name of the donor by the time a proper location 
was found for the bookcase (ten years later). Doctor Leake who had by 
this time been called to the Deanship of the School of Medicine at the 
University of Texas could not recall it, nor could Doctor Johnstone. Miss 
Williams was not available, Whereupon I wrote a letter outlining our diffi- 
culty to the postmaster at Middletown, and requested his aid in locating the 
generous giver in order that due recognition could be made. To my surprise, 
and somewhat to my embarrassment, the postmaster turned my letter over to 
the editor of the village weekly newspaper, who reproduced it in toto. 

Needless to say the event created quite a sensation in the small 
community - and it brought about the desired result. The donor was identified 
and proper credit given. The case was rescued from the inconsequential corner 


where it had reposed for a decade, sent to the shops and several layers of 






































cracked varnish removed, only to display the old and colored solid mahogany 
of its structure, Even the square wrought-iron nails which hold it together 
have a venerable charm. A brass plate was designed and attached to make 

the identification permanent. The valued case now reposes in the Crummer 
Room of the Library. It containes a historical collection of some thirty 
volumes of source-material, all pertinent to the School of Medicine. Doctor 
John Saunders, the present Librarian, proposes to remove it to the foyer 


of the new Library when that structure is completed. 
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I recall a highly disagreeable circumstance we experienced during 
the early part of the war. Fortunately, it came out all right in the end. 
Doctor K. Kiyasu, a hardworking and efficient member of the Pediatric Dept. was 
born in Japan but educated in California. He was a generous fellow and 
when the hat was passed around, he was among the first with his haitid in his 
pocket. This trait got him into serious difficulty. It seems that Doctor 
Kiyasu had subscribed to an organization among the Japanesein San Francisco 
during the thirties when Japan was at war with China. This organization 
was fiercely loyal to the mother country, resented American sympathies with 
the Chinese, and had been critical of our attitude. With the outbreak of 
the war against Japan, this organization was suspect, its members were 
picked up by the Federal Investigation Bureau and promptly jailed. Doctor 
Kiyasu was among them. Poor man,he had a young family and was just get- 
ting started in practice in the Japanese colony. This was a devastating 
blow. We went into action for him, certified to his loyalty, and brought 


pressure to bear in Washington through our representatives there, and 






through Ray Lyman Wilbur whose political connections were still potent. 





In due time, the imprisoned doctor was tried and released. Like many 





others, he never harbored any bitterness in his soul against this discrimi- 






nating treatment. 
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Another instance of the same tenor occurred at about that time. 


Doctor Robert Wartenberg, a member of the Department of Neurology, was 

an alien. He was Russian born, but educated in Germany. He had taken 

out his first papers of naturalization before Pearl Harbor. His application 
nad been sponsored by Evelyn anderson and W. 4, Carter, and it appeared 

that at the next hearing, the process would be completed. But, he was 

to be disappointed. When his name was called at the hearing, an Inspector 
for the F. B. I. arose and asked for a continuation on the grounds that the 
Bureau had not had time to complete its investigation. This brought about 

a delay of nearly a year, during which time the Doctor was allowed the liber- 
ty of continuing with his work at the University, but he was not allowed 

to leave the city, Finally a new hearing came about, the Bureau passed a 
favorable report, and the great day of awarding the citzenship came. Doctor 
Wartenberg and his sponsors went to the Superior Court, presided over by 
Judge Hlmer Robinson who afterward became Mayor of the city. The court 

room was crowded with eager and expectant applicants of many nationalities. 
The Judge looked solemnly over the audience and asked, "Is Doctor Robert 
Wartenberg present among the applicants?" The Doctor arose, advanced to the 
witness box and stood at attention. He was interrogated by the Court. He 
was asked numerous questions regarding the structure of the American govern- 
ment, parti€ularly those pertaining to the theory of checks and balances 
embodied in the Constitution. But he had informed himself beforehand and 
came off victoriously, much to the gratification of the Court and his 
friends who had come to offer any needed help. The Court then addressed 

the other applicants and advised them to study well the Doctor's responses, 


adding that "this is the kind of new citizen we need." 
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& custom has grown up among us which bids fair to become a tradi- 
tion with the passing of time. It is known as the practice of issuing 
FESTSCHRIFTEN, that is, a writing festival in honor of some particular member 
of the Faculty. It began in the thirties with the issuance of a number of 
the Journal of Pediatrics in honor of William McKim Marriott, Professor of 
Pediatrics in Washington University. It was Sponsored by the Journal's 
editor, Borden Veeder. It will be recalled that Marriott was named Dean of 
this School of Medicine, but unfortunately, he died before the expiration 

of his first year in office, 

During the forties, the idea was revived on the occasion of the six- 
tieth birthday of Howard C. Naffziger. The May number of the Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Diseas was dedicated to Doctor Naffziger and was com- 
posed of salutations from the President of the University, The Dean of the 
school of Medicine, the Surgeon General of the United States Army, and 
forty six special articles by members of the Faculty of the S€éhool of Medi- 
Cine. The idea was a huge success and it set a pattern for future adventures 
of the same kind. 

American Medicine devoted a number to William J. Kerr; the Journal of 
Pediatrics did likewise on the occasion of the eightieth birthday of Langley 
Porter; then followed a special number honoring Hans Lisser. ut the custom 
hit a high note in the special number of the Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Disease (December, 1952) which was issued in honor of Robert Wartenberg. 
Because of Doctor Wartenberg's international reputation, 75 contributors 
from 20 countries responded to the invitation, and the result was a veritable 
book of 644 pages entitled Neurological Problems in the World in 1953. No 


doubt the practice will continue, but it is hard to see how this Festschrift 


can be surpassed. 
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I am reminded of an amusing and sligntty embarrassing moment incident 
to a visit by a famous English novelist and dramatist - W. Somerset Maugham, 

He was convalescing from the results of an automobile accident he had 
sustained in Southern France the year before, at the home of a friend here in 
Yan Francisco. As I recall Maugham was a graduate in medicine at Queens. 
He mentioned that he had come to San Francisco "to consult an osteopath" of 
whom he had heard. Since Maugham had graduated in medicine some fifty years 
before, had dropped it and gone into literature instead, it is therefore 
less surprising that he would consult an osteopath rather than an or tho~ 
pedist. At any rate, a mtual acquaintance had mentioned that time hung 
rather heavily on his hands as he had nothing currently under preparation, 
and he suggested that it would be nice if we invited him to the School for 
@ luncheon. The invitation he eagerly accepted. 

As the Committee Room in the Faculty Club is small, only 14 euvests 
including Mr. Maugham, could be invited. Of these, Chandler and Fluhmann, 
faculty members of the Stanford School of Medicine, because of their inter- 
est in literature were two who were included. 

Yomehow the word got around by the grapevine, (that ubiquitous channel 
found in all hospitals), that Mr. Maugham was to visit the Crummer oom 
after the luncheon. I had told him that we had just acquired a copy of 
his latest work, "Summing Up", and that we should like to have him autograph 
it for the Library. Llhis, he graciously agreed to do. Incidentally, 
Maugham is a very reserved man - almost shy, and a great gentleman. He 
is far from being a brilliant conversationalist, but he has that unique 


ability of drawing out his associates, which may account for the many live 


themes which he has employed in his many short stories. 











i+ so happened that a very energetic woman member of the Faculty 
heard about the projected visit to the Crummer Room. She was a kindly 
soul, and a brilliant woman, but entirely devoid of any "social inhibitions". 
che bubbled and gushed without restraint. When we came into the room, 
there she stood. She immediately rushed forward, and without waiting for 
a formal introduction, began telling him how much she admired his stories, 
che also said she hoped that he had met Sir William Osler, and asked if he 
would autograph a copy of Osler's Medicine which she grasped off the shelf. 
He acquiesced and as he signed he drolly stated (for her particular benefit 
I thought) "During my student days, I read this book through seven times", 
The lady was delighted and bustled about like the guinea~hen in Rostand's 
Chanticleer, I think much to his secret amusement, though of course he 
was too much of a gentleman to indicate it. 
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I recall an interesting event incident to a reception at the studio 
of a famous portrait artist, M. Janin, a Frenchman resident in San Francisco. 
M. Janin had mace a remarkably interpretative portrait of Leroy Abbott, 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery. During the afternoon a number of us who 
had known Doctor Abbott well for many years, were standing in a group 
discussing the portrait. It is a remarkable thing, not of the usual posed 
portrait type, but one which portrayed studious thoughtfulness, suggested 
erudition, benignity and above all an etherial glimpse into the unknown, 
It is the kind of painting that one comes back to » again and again, in 
the hope of catching its full meaning, 

As I went out, I thanked M. Janin, and said, "Monsieur, there is some- 


thing about your subject that has been known to us, his close friends of 











many years, but a thing which we fancied was not visible to others. But 
Sire, you have seen it and recorded tt for posterity, and we thank you 
heartily. He was delighted. I do not know whether or not he ever told 
Leroy Abbott, but once I did. He blushed furiously, but I am sure he 
was pleased that we were able to express what we felt. 
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In his major love - hematology - Lucia attracted a number of like 
minds, among them Paul Aggeler, with who he later collaborated in a 
magnificent volume on hematological diagnosis. Aggeler was a studious 
man, and he still is. Lectures bored him, but he delighted in consult- 
ing sources, I remember an amusing and illuminating incident which 
occurred at a meeting of the Sonoma County Medical Mociety during the 
early forties. I had been invited to speak, and had been requested to 
bring with me some member of our staff who would talk on some hemato- 
logical subject. My choice was Paul Aggeler. Alexis Maximov was presid- 
ing at the meeting, and I recall he introduced Paul in about this manner: 
"Ladies and Gentlemen: I was a classmate of Paul Aggeler, and it so 
happened that my assigned seat was next to his. The class delegated to 
me the job of waking him up at the end of each lecture! But somehow, he 
always managed to pull an "A" out of the hat in the finals. I present to 
you, Paul Aggeler". 
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Une of the delights of a long-time association with a school of 
medicine is watching the develooment of good minds. Such a one was 
theodore Althausen, now Chairman of the Department of Medicine. 


He was born abroad, a Russian but of German ancestry. His father was 
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a professor in a university in the Ukraine. He was a "white Russian" by 
political persuasion. The boy's early education was Russian, and he did 

his pre-medical work and one year in the medical school of the university with 
which his father was associated. Then came World War I and the youthful 
student was inducted into the Russian navy. The volume called Family Album, 
World War I (in the Blake Historical Collection) contains the picture 

of Theodore Althuasen, apparently about eighteen or nineteen yaars of AZe, 
dressed in the uniform of a naval petty officer - a rank perhaps equivalent 

to ensign in our Navy. 

With Russian collapse, some of the vessels of their Navy got away and 
were attached in part to the French Navy. Naval personnel was mustered out 
with small severance pay at the conclusion of the war, and Althausen found 
himself stranded in Tokio. As a "white Russian", he was not able to return 
to his native land because of the red revolution. As he went about the 
waterfront, wondering what was to become of him, he heard of an American 
tramp steamer which was bound for Seattle. The captain in command was in 
need of sailors, so Althausen signed up on the "black gang". He left the 
Ship when he arrived in America, and since in those days the authorities 
were not so particular regarding visas, he had no difficulty as he wandered 
down the West Coast. One day he found himself sitting on a bench on the 
Berkeley campus, about broke, knowing not a soul in this country, and pos- 
sessing only a knowledge of the Russian and German languages. But fate 
was in a kindly mood that day, for on the other end of the bench sat a 
Student who spoke German, and whose sympathies were aroused. He took the 
grateful boy to Herbert Evan's laboratory where he was given. some transla-~ 


tions to do. There was his start, 









































The following autumn Althausen managed to get accepted into the fresh- 
man class of the School of Medicine, repeating his first year in order to 
learn the language. Two years later when he arrived at the San Francisco 
Campus, his ability was recognized = particularly by William J. Kerr, 
Professor of Medicine. His upward course has been steady and consistent. 
When one considers such a phenomema, he is apt to wonder what an American 
individual to whom things come so easily and with such comparative lack of 
effort, would have done if he had faced such difficulties. But on think- 
ing of it further, it would appear that a sizable percentage of us would 
have faced up to it; for are we not all sons of emigres and did not our 


forbears experience rough traiis? Such thoughts are comforting. 
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Another amusing incident occured one cold December morning. Verne 
Inman, the then young, enthusiastic and ingenuous assistant in Orthopedic 
Surgery, lived but a block away from the Hospital. On this particular 
morning, I was walking up the curved automobile entrance (where the new 
Moffitt Hospital now stands) and Verne waved as he drove by. Shortly there- 
after I was amazed to see a little three-year-old boy, clad only in his 
sleepers, the rear flap hanging down, and his little red bottom showing 
as he climbed the hill. I flagged him down, but he could not tell me his 
name. Somebody volunteered the information that he looked like Verne 
Inman's boy - whereupon I called to Inman, who was chatting with somebody. 
Recognizing the adventurer, he came down on the run with the remark: WT 2 
tan his little bottom!" Whereupon, I rejoined: "Hold it buddy. He's 
just following the footsteps of his illustrious Dad. You tan him and I'll 
tan you!" There was a general laugh among the collected on-lookers as the 
red faced Verne toted his offspring back to the distracted mother, who was 


about to call the police. This boy is now a worthy man, and if he ever sees 


this account, he will smile, though of course he will not remember the event. 
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Another unique character comes to mind in these reminiscences. 
salvatore lucia is vigorous, dynamic, precise, assertive, incredulous, 
and possessed of a magnificent intellect and insatiable curiosity. His 
incredulity becomes laughable sometimes, even to himself; and I have heard 
him say, half in jest - half in earnest: "I do not believe anything I hear 
or read, and only half of what I say myself!" For, he is conscious of the 
frequency of perpetuation of errors, recorded on hear-say alone. 

lucia was American born of Italian parents, resident of California, 
along with thousands of others of that sturdy race of the Caesars, who 
have done so much toward the development of the state. His fellow students 
have told me that from the very beginning, he always had the "show me" attitude; 
and during his salad days, this quality frequently called down on him the 
censure of some ~ particularly the Jehovah-complex-type of instructor on 
whose toes he tramped incident to some unorthodox question or answer, 

"Sal", as his classmates called him, was tall, angular, incisive in 
speech, quick in action - a natural for a caricaturist (as distinctive in 
this respect as was the Jutting-jawed Roosevelt) and the students took 
full advantage of it. They delighted in aiming their barbs at the luckless 
lucia particularly in the annual class play in which they were completely 
uninhibited and eager for unpunished revenge. At first these hurt him, but 
as he grew older and more philosophicel, he learned to take them in stride, 
and now they are accepted as a matter of course, 

Un the death of the venerable and able General Munson, Salvatore Lucia 
was promoted to Professor of Medicine and head of the Department of Preventive 
Medicine. ‘this post he has occupied with distinction ever since, and his 
interest in hematology has never flagged. Year after year he has contributed 
to this even as yet, dimnly-understood and abstruse subject, yet one of such 
transcendent impprtance to the human economy} and he still attracts good minds 


to his department. 
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I had been living in Paris and one day coning out of the hospital, 
my eye was caught by a magazine on a kiosk. (It appeared to be the 
equivalent of what we would now call the "True Love" type of publication. ) 
the cover page which was in color ~ a practice just then coming into vogue- 
portrayed an operating room scene. The Surgeon, surrounded by his masked 
assistants and nurses, had apparently made a horrifying discovery in 
gazing down into the opened abdomen of his female patient. With staring 
eyes he grasped his own forehead with his gloved hand, and exclaimed: " 0 
mon Dieu, elle est encienté? 

I cut off the cover page, wrote on the bottom, "Now let this be a 
lesson. to you" and sent it to Doctor Frank lynch. On my return, a year 
or two later, he was still laughing about it. He had shown it to his Staff, 
and I heard that he had exhibited it to various confreres. An Irish sense 
of humor was not among the least of this good man's attainments! 
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Doctor Gregory Maximov, a member of our faculty, and the father of 

Doctors Alexis and Nicholas Maximov, had a terrifying experience during 


the Russian Revolution. Doctor Maximov was a "white Russian", a graduate 


of the University of Minsk, an officer in the Medical Department of the 
Russian Army, and was stationed at that time at a lone rail center on the 


lrans-Siberian Railway east of the Urals. He was married to a classmate 


and they had their two small sons with then. they lived in a house assigned 


to him by the officials of the railway. The revolutionary armies took the 
town, were dftiven out for a few days, and in the interim, Doctor Maximov 
took advantage of their absence to get his family out. He noted on the 


Siding an open godola-car loaded with cord-wood. Secretly after midnight, 


he in collusion with a helper, fashioned a sort of invisible log cabin within 


the load, put his wife and two children in it with necessary bedding and 


Provisions. During the night the train was pulled out toward the east - 
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where, he had not the slightestidea. Since he was in the Army, he naturally 
could not go with them. The Red Army came back and was again driven out. 
But fortunately, or unfortunately, they brought with them a full complement 
of lice which remained. The doctor was among the consequent typhus victims. 
After a stormy siege he recovered, asked for a thirty-day: leave for convales- 
cence, and it was granted. He headed east in search of his family and was 
successful in locating them in the Russian colony at Harbin. There he set 
up practice, saved every cent he could manage toward the day of getting 
away. luckily, this came through the efforts of a Japanese army doctor 
who sympathized with his unfortunate plight. He got passage with his family 
to San Francisco, arrived almost penniless and dependent on the help of the 
local Russian colony. He took any work he could get while he studied 
inglish, preparatory to taking the State Board. He passed his examination 
at the first trial and set up an office on California Street and practiced, 
in the main,as did his wife, among the Russian emigres,. 

later he was given an appointment on the Faculty in the Department of 
Medicine, and for years was a faithful attendant in the Out Patient Depart- 
ment. Together with his knowledge of medicine and his fine personality, he 
was of inestimable value in handling our Russian-Speaking patients. Meanwhile, 
the two little boys were growing up, doing good work in high school and 
college. Both were accepted by the School of Medicine and in due time gradu- 
ated. They took post-graduate work in Obstetrics and Surgery and are now 
both highly successful practitioners in Santa Rosa, where they take care of 


their mother, now retired. What a tale! 
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A few years ago an amusing incident occurred which illustrates the 
swift flight of time. 

otacy Mettier, the present Professor of Medicine and Head of the 
Post-Graduate Division, had developed from a smiling and round-faced 
interne to his present place of eminence. And during that time, his 
son Stacy Junior, had grown from a blob of a baby to an adolescent - when 
I first knew him - and then to a senior in the School of Medicine. It 
was the practice then as now, to give the seniors long clinical coats, 
address them as "Doctor" in the presence of the patients assigned to them, 
and in this manner teach them to accept responsibility. Needless to say 
some patients were shocked when presented to these fair-browed youths, 
particularly when they had expected to be examined by a "University 
Professor", But, the boys were so earnest and meticulous that it was 
seldom that a patient remained long doubtful. Indeed, he was more likely 
to become enthusiastic about his doctor who took so much pains with him. 

i have often seen a patient return, leading another, and ask that his 
friend be seen by Dr. Blank - whom I knew to be a senior student! 

It so happened that one of these patients had been assigned to young 
otacy. He had handled the problem with such success that, on returning to 
ner home in a nearby town, she felt called upon to write a vied, “Pula 
in praise and carrying expressions of gratitude to "Dr. Stacy Bttier", 

The letter, of course, was delivered to Stacy, Sr., as the boy was not 
known in the mail room. 

Later Doctor Mettier came into my office with some perplexity, but his 
face was wreathed in smiles as he showed me the letter. "Do you know, 
Carter, it's remarkable that patients are sometimes so delighted with us; 
and you know, I can't even recall this patient". "Get off your foot, buddy, 


that letter was not meant for you. that's Stace, Junior!" He left some- 


what crestfallen, but as he went out I thought I detected a slight swagger. 















When 1 was first connected with the School, a story was going around 
which I thought highly entertaining, and quite likely true so far as one 


could observe the principals concerned. I have never heard it denied, and 


recently it was confirmed by a man, then a student in one of the upper 
classes. It seems, according to the story that Karl Meyer had but recently 
come from the University of Zurich where he had obtained a degree of D. V. M. 
He had already done some excellent work in South Africa and at the University 
of renmnsylvania. The class which had been assigned to him for a course in 
bacteriology, (I think it was in the fall of 191) or 1915), contained an 
unusual number of blithe spirits who carried the class along with thm. 

They were all completely provincial, knowing little of the excellence of 

the University of Zurich, nor yet of the work of this young Swiss savant. 

50 with a few wise cracks about the teacher's being a "horse doctor", they 
proceeded to ignore his assignments. At the end of the term to their horror 
and amazement, the whole class, (with one exception-- the brilliant Fred 
Kruse), was flunked. Of course a roar went up which finally, via the 

Yean reached the President of the University. Dr. Meyer was thereupon 

asked to explain. His explanation was the simple truth-- namely, they did 
not know the subject; and he offered to allow anybody to see the papers 


me 


in confirmation. To leave a whole year's class a blank, with no graduates, 
was unthinkable. After much discussion it was finally agreed that the 
class would be given two weeks to bone up and then be re-examined. This 
was done, all passed, and harmony was restored. But following classes, 
hearing the story, paid particular attention to Dr. Meyer's assignments. 


Indeed, they gave particular attention and many of them returned to the 


laboratory after dinner to work on an experiment. 
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This is a story about a man who shall be nameless, who was the head of a 


major department and a person of particularly high standing both in this 








































country and abroad. He was an obliging and cultivated man with full knowledge 
of the social graces; and he took his whole part in academic and social affairs. 

One evening he attended a function in which civic affairs were under discussion. 
Just next to him sat a well dressed and perfectly poised young woman of Japanese 
ancestry. He noted that she listened to the discussions with great interest but 
that she took no part in them. the doctor had seen this type before and made the 
mental reservation that she represented some special racial group. Her shyness 
and modesty did not therefore surprise him. 

At the conclusion of the discussions, he noted that she went out unescorted 
and apparently she was headed for a street car. With his usual politeness he 
asked if he might not give her a ride home in his automobile » particularly 
as it was late in the evening. He noted that she appeared a bit startled, but 
she soon recovered and smilingly thanked him in her acceptance. When they were 
in his auto he asked: 

"Now, where may I take you?" 

Without a flicker of an eyelash she calmly replied: "To the U. C. Nurses Home", 

The Roentgenological Department of the University Hospital was established 
at about the turn of the century in the old hospital, (the present Medical Build. 
ing) by the late Howard Ruggles and the late Lloyd Bryan, These two men were among 
the pioneers in this specialty, When the new hospital was occupied in 191, the 
X-ray department was transferred to a single corner room on the third floor; later 
it was moved across the hall into the Quarters of the Faculty Club. 

foward Ruggles was a man of great ingemity, intelligence and drive; and above 
all, he possessed a remarkable » extrovertive personality. No favor was too much 
to ask of him, He often lugged a "portable" x-ray outfit up the stairs of walk-up 
flats to take a film of a broken leg or arm and then hurried back to his office 


to develop it and dry it for delivery the same day. 







An amusing incident occurred during his youth which is significant of the man. 








During his student days in Boston being not unduely over-burdened with funds, he 
cast about for means to augment them. At that time most cabs were horse-drawn, 
great lumbering broughms surmounted by silk-hatted drivers. But Henry Ford had 
developed a horseless-carriage. Young Ruggles, in co-operation with another impe- 
cunious student, pooled their funds for a down payment and purchased one of the 
new means of transportation which they converted into a kind of a "fresh air taxi" 
long before Amos and Andy were ever heard of. This they would operate alternately 
in order to miss as few classes as possible and at the same time get a moderate 
amount of sleep, for night hours were the most productive of fares. They had some 
business cards printed in alignment with the custom of the times, and they chose 
as their slogan: "We Aim to Please". One night about two A. NM, Ruggles heard a 
man call from an upper flat window: "Hey Driver! My wife is having a baby!" Whereupon 
he dashed upstairs, explaining that he was a medical student, and took charge of 
the situation. Thinking he had time to get to the hospital, he wrapped the woman 
in a blankeé, and the two carried her down to the taxi-cab. He had some difficulty 
in cranking the car, finally got it going and started off at high speed, only to be 
stopped by the patient's screams. Pulling over to the curb he delivered a live 
child. On arrival at the hospital he was overwhelmed by the husband's profuse 
thanks and an offer to send him a check the following day. Whereupon, young 
Ruggles, with a Chesterfieldian bow, presented one of his cards with a gallant: 
"Sir, we aim to please", 
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Another story comes to mind about a long-time member of the Faculty, a fastid- 
ious and tenacious worker, an illustrious member of the department of Surgery , 
and one who is still going strong after some 30 years of hard work. I first knew 
Henry Searls at the close of World War 1, just after he had returned from an 
assignment of sea duty aboard a bucking destroyer in the North Atlantic. His tales 
Were things to hear, hair-raising to land-lubbers. After the war he kept his 


membership in the Naval Reserves, and in World War 11, he was recalled to active 
























duty as a Commander, Among his assignments was the beautiful and efficient 
hospital at Oak Knoll in A]ameda County. 


One day I visited him there and on showing me about, we came upon a new 


operating table, mono-metalled, be-gadgeted and stream-lined beyond description. 


It had cost two thousand dollars. Dr Searles told me that it had just arrived 
and was to go in one of the new operating rooms, 

"Why Henry," I said, "you know damned well that you have done a thousand 
thyroidectomies on tables that cost one-tenth that amount." 

"Sure I have-- but boy, you are in the Navy now", 

A little later in the afternoon when we were going through some of the 
Orthopedic wards we came upon a group of young sailor-patients, some minus 
arms and legs and in wheel chairs. They were grouped about a table playing 
cards. As we approached they put down their cards and struggled to some kind 
of attention. The Commander acknowledged their salutes, We were passing on 
when he suddenly stopped, turned back and said to one of them: 

"let's see, were you not in the water for twelve hours ?" 

"No sir", 
"Were you not in the water at all?" 

"Yes sir." 

"Well, how long were you in the water?" 

"Fifteen hours, sir", 

"That's how we train 'em", mused my host as we passed on. 
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flere we may well recite the activities of Robert Wartenberg as I know 
then, He has, without doubt, the most arresting and colorful personality 
that has ever appeared on this Campus with the possible exception of Beverly 
Cole, This is no place for a biographical sketch. A ckmplete biography may 
be read in the December mumber of 1952, The Journal of Nervous and Mental 


Viseages-- an edition devoted competely to his honor. Rather I would like to 


talk about the various scintillating facets of his personality. 









Wartenberg is a Russian born, German educated neurologist who by sheer worth 


achieved the Professorship of Neurology in the University of Freiberg in Baden, 


Germany. When the Nagis came into power, he was summarily dismissed from his post 


on the ground that some of his ancestors had been Jews. Fortunately he had visited 


in the United States in 1926, and while in New York had made the acquaintance of 
Bernard Sachs, that neurologist of great head and heart. To him Wartenberg appealed. 
Dr, Sachs passed the word around that he was available for some appropriate position, 


And that is how this School came to get his services, 


AS an investigator, as a teacher and as a neurologist he excel2s. His erudition, 
his dynamism, his dramatic sense and his sense of humor, all combine to make him a 
favorite anong students and house officers, It is not appropriate at this place to 
ecite any of the many incidents that add up to his popularity. They have been covered 
in the above-mentioned Journal, a bound copy of which may be found in the Blake Case, 
But I can not forbear the recital of one particular incident that illustrates hi's 
pooularity with students, 

I recall a session of the Clinico-Pathological Conference, a weekly event which 
as held in the auditorium in which given cases are presented in the abstract by the 
House Officers and which are then discussed by various members of the Staff, some of 
Whom may have examined the patients before death, while others may not have done so. 
yo this morning a patient who had died of a brain tumor was presented. An abstract 
Mad been madd by a meticulous Assistant Resident, after which various clinicians 
mere called upon to discuss the case before the autopsy findings were given, in 
the hopes that the exact site of the lesion could be prognosticated on the basis of 
the history, physical and laboratory findings. 

Most of the respondents were guarded in their surmises-- full of “either-or", 
ees-but" and "may-be", Finally Dr, Wartenberg, who incidentally had never seen the 
Bvient, was Called upon, He arose and flat-footedly announced that the tumor was 
© a civen place, He stated that it could not be above, nor below nor at either side 


E the place mentioned, and he gave his reasons therefor, The students were aghast! 


ach as they loved definiteness and even dogmatism, was this not going too far? For 











there was the specimen, right under that towel! 


Their expressions bespoke their 


feelings--"Boy, has he stuck his neck out?! 


At the conclusion of Br. Wartenberg's remarks, Dr. Rhinehart, Professor of 


Pathology, well known for his puckish humor, slowly arose and approached the 


table which bore the tray, and taking a corner of the towel between his thumb 


and forefinger, saying: 
"Dr, Wartenberg, your face is going to be very red", here a pause, and then he 


continued, "if this tumor is not, where you said it is! Another longer pause as 


the students sucked in their breaths. Then dramatically throwing back the towel 


he concluded: "But you were right!" It is not often that students let go in 


the presence of their chiefs, but in this case they did. Their hero was 


vindicated, They howled and stamped with delight, 

It is significant of the Character of the man that I have never heard him 
express any bitterness against them who have ill-used him, And it is a significant 
bit of retributive justice that the very institution that kicked him out so ignomin- 


lously during the nineteen thirties has» asked him to return in 195) to accept an 


Honorary Professorship. This he graciously did without accusation or self-complacency, 




















I remember an amusing incident pertaining to our efforts to get 
this appropriation. One day we gave a luncheon to the University brass, 
and we included among the guests a few particularly influential members 
of the State Legislature. After lunch, with Dean Porter at the head, we 
conducted a tour of the old clinic quarters. As Director of the Out 
Patient Department, it fell to my lot to guide the expedition, particu- 
larly to those places most in disrepair. We had previously heard by the 
grapevine that one of our guests, a most influential member of the Board, 
had recently been hospitalized and had been under the care of Frank 
Hinman of the Department of Urology, and that he had great admiration for 
the doctor. Needless to say, that particular Regent got unusual attention. 
As we walked along we played up Hinman as one of the world's leading 
urologists, which indeed he was and still is, and that we were appre- 
hensive that we might lose him because of the inadquacy of what we had 
to offer. At that time the Urology Clinic was housed in a corner of the 
old basement engine-room . . a dark and dingy place with only two small 
air entries, and it was lighted by lamps dangling on cords. Even the 
sheets Pete about as partitions could not lessen the gloom. To this 
department we headed, explaining as we went that we would next visit the 
Clinic of Doctor Frank Hinman. I shall never forget the expression on 
the face of our particular Regent as he looked about on arrival. 

"You don't mean to tell me that this is Doctor Hinman's office," 
he asked in amazement. 
"Yes, and ther is his desk", we replied, pointing to a rickety pine 
table in the corner before which was an old kitchen-type chair. 

There is no record of whether or not his incident helped to get 


the appropriation, but we always had a suspicion that it did not hurt any! 
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Anecdotes and Memories 


Submitted by H. Lisser, Clinical Professor of 
Medicine and Endocrinology 
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1. The incomparable Dr. Herbert Moffitt, on more than one 
occasion, when some new drug or form of therapy was being 
bruited about, was accustomed to utter this satirical whimsy:- 


"Use it- while it still works"! 


Dr. Moffitt never "left a stone unturned" in his penetrating 
determination to unearth the root of a disorder. A gentleman 
patient of his suffered from asthma and all ordinary and most 
extraordinary sensitivities had been tested for and eliminated. 
It seemed as though the cause of this man's allergy would remain 
a mystery. But Dr. Moffitt then recalled that this friend 

and patient enjoyed the daily habit of an “old fashioned whisky 
cocktail", the old fashioned old fashioned,not just “whisky 

over ice", or as they say in Nevada "Bourbon and Ditch? So 

the ingredients were tested and speedily whisky, sugar, and 
lemon were excluded, but the angostora bitters was found 

to be the guilby party a singular example of persistent thorough- 


ness. 


3. That odd but interesting character, Howard Morrow, enjoyed 


his moments of sardonic triumph. There was an occasion when 

he was called to the bedroom of a lordly lady who was in a frenzy 
from giant urticaria. Dr. Morrow cast a baleful glance at the 
eruption, said not a word, but wheeled to the window, raised it, 
peered below, turned and in a dry expressionless voice said: 


"Get your gardiner to remove the primroses",-and departed. 











Dr. LeRoy Briggs, excellent clinician and spartan therapeutist, 
could shrug off patient's symptoms, complaints or miseries, 
with a sort of gay, infectious laughter which was psycholo- 
gically helpful to many, but not cheerfully received by all. 
There was a time when he was called to a lady's bedroom, 

by a patient in much the same condition as the victim of 

Dr. Morrow's humor. As Dr. Briggs entered the residence 

he was greeted in the entrance hall by a huge arrangement 

of kexesene red leaves. He started laughing and his merriment 
became louder and louder as he mounted the staircase, skip- 
ping every other step. As one might daneinn eli. scratchy 
lady was no end annoyed by this unsympathetic gayety, 

but before she had an opportunity to rebuff Dr. Briggs, he. 
exclaimed -- "next time select some other foliage than 

poison oak"!! 

It is told that a tall handsome somewhat introspective 

friend of Dr. Briggs consulted him fearing that he had 

heart disease. As was his wont, Dr.Briggs examined him with 
painstaking thoroughness, after searching questionings, and came 
to the conclusion that this man's heart was sound; but for 
further. corroboration obtained an electrocardiogram, which 

as was expected proverL to be normal. Dr. Briggs then re- 
assured his friend as follows: - "There is nothing wrong 

with your heart but it happens that about a week ago I 
received a normal electrocardiogram on a patient, but 


after leaving my office, he dropped dead on the sidewalk", 


This particular patient was not amused and never returned. 





After about ten years of practice, about 1924, Dr. Walter 
Scott Franklin, the wise and skillful ophthalmalogist, said 
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to me:= "You seem to be succeeding" - (I had been invited to 

rent a disturbingly large suite in the Fitzhugh Building, across 
from the St. Francis Hotel}. This new office building was occupied 
almost exclusively by prominent members of the University 

Of California Medical School Faculty - Doctors Herbert Moffitt, 
Herbert Allen, LeRoy Briggs, Ed. Bruck, Bert Houston, Harold Brunn, 
Walter Scott Franklin, Howard Morrow, Alanson Weeks, Walter 
Baldwin, Billy Moore, Frank Hinman, Howard Naffziger, etc. 

Dr. Franklin then counselled me to be prepared in advance for 

a greater influx of patients, by engaging extra help (I had had 

one girl acting as both secrétary ani technician), and to be 

on the look out for an assistant, as it would be awkward and 
embarassing not to be able to handle efficiently a rapidly enlarg- 
ing pabientry. He alluded to his own large staff of secretary, 
receptionist and several nurses, and divulged that he had se- 

cured the valuable services of Dr. Fred Cordes, and soon after 
Dr.Horner, though at the moment he wondrred what he was going to 
find to keep the latter occupied, but very soon Dr. Horner as well 


as Dr. Cordes were as busy @w they couid be. 


I recall also some sage advice from Dr. Franklin, regarding 
fees. He cautioned me to think over carefully what could fairly 
be considered just and reasonable charges for an internist 

and one who was becoming recognized as specially concerned 

with clinical endocrinology; charges which should be neither 
cheap nor exorbitant. Then he added - "Be sure to collect 

your fees; any one who owes you money for long will not feel 
friendly, so you gain nothing by being timid". How true on 


an international scale today! 


I had not been long in practice when I became acquainted with that 


















superb orthopedist and loveable personality Dr. Walter Baldwin 
( who died when far too young). One day he said to me:- 
"You know Lisser, the art of practice is compromise". Frankly 
I was somewhat shocked by this rather blunt statement, the 
Hippocratic Oath, and youthful idealism being still fresh 
within me. But Dr. Baldwin speedily explained what he mean't 
by relating the following personal experience: Rather 
early in his career, a charming girl in her late teens, from 
"down the peninsula", had been referred to him by a friendly 
older colleague. She had a pain in her back. It ’did not 
take Dr. Baldwin long to discover that this achy back was 
consequent to faulty posture, aggravated by the wrong sort 
of shoes. Accordingly he prescribed scientific shoes designed 
to correct the bad posture and assured the debutante that the 
miserable backache would disappear. He asked her to report 
back in about two weeks. The end of the month arrived 
and his secretary brought in the account cards of that 
month's patientry to determine what charges were to be sent 
out. When Dr. Baldwin came across the card of this young 
lady, he remarked that she had not returned, and suddenly 
across his mental vision came the picture of this trim 
fashionably dressed girl with his God-awful shoes at the 
bottom. He realized at once that qa girl in her position 
would not and should not be expected to wear such sensible 
but hideous shoes -- so instead of sending a bill he wrote a 
letter asking her to return, and promising that he would 
recommend shoes that were presentable and which could be 
counted upon to diminish her backache, rather than completely 
banish it. He concluded to me: "I repeat, Lisser, the art 


of practice is compromise; you cannot practice medicine success- 


(+) 












fully by blindly following text book instructions, you must 


individualize and therefor compromise". I have never for- 
gotten this wise advice, as indeed I have been grateful for 


it ever since. 
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An address by Williem E. Carter, M. D. 
at the Gold-Headed Cane Ceremony 

| June 18, 1952 

University of California School of Medicine 

San Francisco 


OUR TRADITIONS 


Before we go into the subject of our own pet traditions, let us 
think together for a moment about traditions in general. 


The line of demarcation between pure traditions and the specific 
data set down in our books is somewhat dim. Our everyday activities 
are motivated, usually unconsciously, by the things that have come to 
us from the distant past. One does not stop to think, for example, as 
he makes a biochemical estimation, that he is dealing with the 
mathematics that have come to us through the early Near East cultures, 
nor as he glances at the face of the clock, that he takes into account 
the old Babylonian method of recording time, nor does the laborer next 
coor realize, as he employs levers and pulleys in hoisting steel beams 
into place, that he is utilizing the computations of Archimedes. The 
“humanists” of the Middle Ages, even though they may have misunderstood 
vhe Roman and Greek antiquities, by their very intervention, gave us many 
of our social stimuli. The members of the Mayflower, or the Spaniards 
of Cortez and Pizarro, who came to the new land were able to imagine a new 
life because the old and customary had been handed down to them by their 
progenitors. In the wards, laboratories and offices of the modern 
institution in which we work, we are able to proceed hecause of the 
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light developed for us by those who preceded us. Let us pause a moment 
in grateful memory. 


In my recent reading I came across a series of delectable letters 
Which had come to light during the middle of the last centur y--The 
Private Correspondence of Daniel Webster. In one of these letters Webster 
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referred to tradition as "that which hands down the practical arts with 
more precision and fidelity than they can be transmitted by books." 

Now, that is an apt conception, if we look at it the way Daniel Webster 
did, for he was a literateur and an orator, not a scientific man; he 

was nov referring to a nuclear physics formula. In this letter he il- 
lustrated his point by a paean of praise in his best Websterian form, 

of a Lucullian dish which the French cook of his hostess had prepared 

tor the dinner of the previous evening--and it was tripe. At the end 

of his superlatives, he finally concluded that there would be no advantage 
in asking his hostess to procure the recipe for him, for no matter ae 
how meticulously it was followed, the result would not be right=--tradition 
having no substitute in the culinary art. 


There are two kinds of traditions, good and bad. We cherish the 
s00d ones; but let us not overlook the fact that there are also unworthy 
ehes, and these we must recognize and deplore. Who would justify the 
tradition of the Iroquois who ate the heart of his human captive to 


acquire his strength, or that of his modern equivalent, the matador, who 
h 


astens to consume, while still fresh, the heart of the vanquished bull? 
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Or let us come closer home. It was only a relatively short time ago 

that the edicts of Galen were accepted without question. “How can a stream 
rise higher than it's source?" they asked. Anything that was un-Galenic 
was heresy. Or let us take a_more modern instances it seems but a short 
time ago that an old medical friend (he was eighty when I was just a boy), 
warned against giving water, except in doled-out sips, to a patient with 
typhoid. He had not the slightest rational basis for his conclusion-- 

but it had come to him from his teachers, and to them from their instructors--~ 
it had become a tradition--and a bad one. Or again, I do not recall 

having read in my books of nearly half a century ago that a patient 

should be kept flat on his back for a fortnight after an operation. 

Such a procedure was assumed to be inviolable--a tradition, also a very 

bad one, as we now well know. But one could go on indefinitely, giving 
horrendous examples. 


Let us rather consider for a moment the magnificent traditional 
advantages we have in our own field=--the medical sciences. Not among 
the least exciting of them came to us by way of Plato-~himself a great initiator, as 
well as a transmitter, of the best thought of his time. We have only to 
think of the great impetus he gave to chemistry and physics, for example, 
with his theory that matter is composed of myriads of small triangles, 
ingeniously fitted together in various ways, thus making the structures. 
And who can say that John Dalton did not have this concept in the back 
of his mind when he formulated the atomic theory? And you will recall from 
your school day reading of Plato the absorbing description of the death of 
Socrates, in which he recorded that the great philosopher himself recognized 
his debt to them who had gone before when, just before taking the fatal 
hemlock, he cried out: "Crito, we owe a cock to Aesculapius." In his 
Dialogues, Plato left us many observations that apply to medicine. Even 
though his grasp was not always exact, the kernel was there~-a seed of 
inspiration for thinkers over the centuries. Jowett, his great interpreter, 
as pointed out by Osler, was moved to epitomize it. In his delightful 
Balliol diction he said; “More than two thousand two hundred years have 
passed away since he returned to the place of Apollo and the Muses, yet the 
écho of his words continues to be heard among men, because of all the 
philosophers, he has the most melodious voice." 


Among the greatest of our traditions and ideals are those that 
have come down to us embodied in the inspiring precepts of that moral and 
nental giant--Hippocrates. Down the centuries, for more than two 
millennia have echoed his vivid and inspiring words. And just recently 
in this Hall, have we again seen in the illumed and eager faces in the 
graduating class, an impelling response and affirmation of the Oath. 
then we behold such attitudes, let us take heart and be glad. 


We need only to look for a moment at our literary traditions. We 
aré heir, in this polyglot land of ours, to all the written wealth of 
furope, Asia and even the Americas, for our neighbors to the north and 
to the south have rich literatures to which we are tardily awakening. 
And who among us, whatever his national origin, but loves the literature 
of our British mother. Though we may have at least a working grasp of 
‘nother tongue, are we not speaking in English tonight? So we read 
inglish=-written books--from Mother Goose to Arnold Toynbee, and we are 
Stirred by the oratorical periods of Patrick Henry and Warren Hastings, 
by the sonorous cadences of an Ode to a Nightingale or the simple 
Sloquence of the King James translation of the Songs of David. 
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I know of no greater treat for a lazy afternoon than to browse 
through a copy of Hendrik Willem Van Loon's THE ARTS. Himself an artist 
of no mean ability with brush and pencil, he makes live before our very 
eyes the beauty of the arts, ancient, medieval and modern. We go with 
him step by step from the primitive cave-drawings to the undying master- 
pieces of the Renaissance; and how fervently we pray for a rebirth of those 
latter magnificent concepts, especially when we view the atrocities, which 
pretend to grace, but actually disgrace, all too many of our modern 
exhibitions. But we must not despair, for the spiked curve, like those of 
political and social development, with its peaks and valleys, is ever in 
the upward direction. "And these things too shall pass away." 


Among our traditions we have that of architecture--the fine art 
of producing places of habitation, worship, amusement and trade. The 
frequency of beautiful structures about us, for we do have worthy 
architecture even in this young country, tends to condition us toward 
inappreciation. What a tremendous jump it has been from the sod hut 
to the modern residence or to the magnificent structure now going up on 
this Campuse We seldom give more than a fleeting thought to the development 
of this great art--its beginning in ancient Egypt, in the valleys of the 
Huphrates and the Tigris, in ancient Crete and Corinth, nor of the Roman 
appropriation of the Greek architecture and the substitution of the 
Etruscan arch for the Greek column, of the vaulted structures which came 
with the Renaissance, of all the modified and enriched Brahmin, Buddhist 
and Mohammedan influences, of the secondary modifications of the 
Spanish and other peoples. We are recipient of all this rich heritage. 
And it is fair to say that nearly all modern architects respect these 
traditions. If a few violate them, let us think that they are the 
éxceptions that prove the rule. 


Our traditions of political economy need little comment. Our fore- 
fathers, among them such monumental personalities as Franklin, Jefferson 
end Wythe, that small but determined body of intrepid men who beat out 
the Declaration, the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, were nurtured 
and inspired by the Magna Carta wrung from King John at Runnymede in 1215. 
The thesis of the dignity of the individual often has been denied since 
then, but the challengers have always failed. And in God's good time, 
they will fail again. 


On the question of religious tradition, we can speak with less exactness, 
and perhaps with more heat than light, for this field is muddied with 
hunan emotions. The first ethical concepts probably began when man 
emerged from his arboreal existence and began to tend a patch of earth, 
end thereby learned the difference between mine and thine. And when he 
Sncountered a phenomenon inexplicable to him, he ascribed it to the 
preternatural, with as much assurance that such made it factual as does 
his modern prototype, for frank agnosticism was perhaps as difficult for 
hin as for some moderns, And with religious groups, came pretentions and 
“rrogances, distasteful to the modern mind. As some modern Samuel Butler 
pul its "God created man in his own image; and man has been returning 
the compliment ever since." But when all the trappings are stripped away, 
there remains the ethical core which has been the heart of most religions, 
much to the betterment of man. 


There is yet another tradition which we have here in the West, and 
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chat is the one of place=names given us in the languare of our second mother-- 


Spain. How we treasure them though we may not speak a single sentence 
correctly in that beautiful tongue! We recall that in the middle of the 
twelfth century, there was born in the little hill town of Assisi in 
northern Italy, an aristocratic man-child by the name of Francesco 
Bernardone. He grew into a dissolute youth, but after a serious illness, he 
was converted to the better life, set a pattern that released his people 
from their habitual dourness, paved the way for the apostles of light 

like Fra Angelico and Giotto, and finally founded that productive re- 

ligious order known as the Franciscans. To them and to their creator, 

Sto Francis, we owe much. For did they not leave us a rich legacy in 
rcehitectural and linguistic beauty, especially the latter? And are not 
shosé names a perennial delight? Is it likely our own San Francisco, 

“where every breath is a transfusion," could have become the mecca that it 
is if called Franktown? Imagine a Little Sorrow Church for Mission Dolores, 
a Holy Cross for Santa Cruz and, worst of all, a St. Matthew for the 
nelodious San Mateo. Happily we have avoided, in the main, such linguistic 
mnoustrosities as "Jollyette" for Joliet, "Sérnt Looey" for St. Louis, 

end something to rhyme with “sister's jeans" for Nouvelle Orleans. And 

we must blush a bit when the sonorous Los Angeles becomes the sibilant 
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Let us consider next the tradition known as professional ethics. 
The cynics cry out that it is a protective device, a reciprocal back-~ 
scratching to insure immunity from deserved criticism, a way of concealing 
our shortcomings. But we know it is other than that. Basically, it acts 
for the good of our patients, since it minimizes the daily pin=-pricks of 
medical life, and thereby places us in a better mood to serve the sick-- 
themselves in hyperirritable state. Let us detach ourselves from our 
nsdical roles and assume that of the patients. How serene or confident 
would we be if we saw our medical advisers clawing at one another, 
instead of cooperating in an effort to relieve us of our ills? 


No man or wman is more miserable than the person whose make-up is such 
that he cannot get along with his fellows. If he is in medicine ‘he 
should never have been there in the first place. For in no other pro- 
fession is one required to bear a more varied crown of thorns. No 
doctor can ever be entirely free from worries and introspection. He 
is constantly saying to himself; "Did I make an error of omission or 
commission in this or that?" “Have I done aught in this circumstance 
that could be improved upon?" Such considerations weigh heavily and 
constantly upon him. No wonder his life expectancy is less than it 
should be. And who is there among us who does not need the solace 
and sympathetic support of his confreres? Never let us forget that 
the way to have a friend is to be one--and this rule is doubly ap= 
plicable when employed in our professional relationships. 


At this time I should like to interpolate a subject, not particularly 
connected with that of tradition, but one which will be of considerable 
interest to you young men and women of the graduating class. It pertains 
to our standing as a profession in the community. Even though one hears 
a occasional vitriolic attack against us in general, we oldsters know 

that our position is steadily improving. When I was a boy, the individual 
doctor was liked, but collectively we were deplored; and, it must be 
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admitted, there was much justification for the attitude, for reasons 

yhich we need not mention here. Now the picture is changing. This is 
sharply pointed up by an occurrence at a University of California 
omencement, in 1946 as I recall. There were so many graduates and 
friends that it was impossible to assemble them all in a hall. So the 
football stadium was employed for the purpose. The President of the 
University, whose normally stentorian voice was mechanically amplified, 
called the candidates by classes. (You will recall that the immediate 
post-war G.I.s went in for engineering in a big way.) When Dr. Sproul 
asked the candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Engineering to arise, 
about half an acre of black stood up. There was a general laugh, just 
preceding the usual Papa-Mama claque. The next group was the candidates 
for the degree of Ph.D. About twenty arose, and the cheering was greater 
than that ordinarily accorded to such a small group. But when the 
‘candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine were called, the reaction 
was almost a roar. On the way home I tried to rationalize these responses. 
That for the Engineers was accountable because their great number was a 
‘sort of current joke, that for the Ph. D's because the great nuclear 
iphysics laboratory on the hillside was plainly visible, and everybody 
knew that it was manned by scholars, many of them with higher degrees. 
But that of the medicos required a different explanation. I thought it 
might well have been because there was scarcely a person in that vast 
‘fudience who had not had someone in the Armed Forces who had been 
innediately aided by the medical men in service. So I mused, “Maybe at 
Bone last they are coming to love us." 

















With this epitome of traditions in general, let us examine our 
immediate scene here, in this School of Medicine. We are so accustomed 
to think of tradition as something ephemeral, something coming down to 
us from the distant past, that we are prone to forget that. it may also 
‘be something of rather recent development. I can best illustrate this 
by reciting an incident of several years ago. At that time a member of 
ithe Faculty of the University of Strasbourg was invited to come to America 
and give a series of lectures-~some of them in this very amphitheatre. 
I had personally soaked up in my association with this man some of the 
tradition of that ancient Alsatian institution. (You may recall that 
both Goethe and Pasteur had labored there). I knew he regarded tradition 
88 something old and hoary, something mystic from antiquity. So I decided 
to give him a mild shock. One day I conducted him about the Berkeley 
fampus, and told him how it came to grow from an aspiration and a cow 
pasture to its present size and eminence in something less than a 
Century. The next day we drove down to Palo Alto and visited "The Farm." 
After lunching with Lewis Termann, with whose work he was quite familiar, 
I took him to the Chancellor's home. The revered David Starr Jorden was 
then living, and the two had a field day in German. The conversation was 
punctuated by frequent exclamations of “Wunderbar” and “Ausserordentlich" 
on the part of the visitor. On the way back to the city he was incandescent 
in French, German, and English on what he had seen, And he kept repeating: 
Just to think, it all happened within one man's lifetime.” But the 
(enounent came when he reached home and wrote an article on his American 
Visit which was published in a non=medical, French magazine; and in it he 
allotted about one-third of the space to these particular experiences! 















Our tradition in this School of Medicine began just under a century 
feo end it is largely coeval with the development of the Golden State. 
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It started when a group of men, headed by Beverly Cole, whose portrait is 
on your right, and Hugh Toland, whose statue is at your left and whose name 
this amphitheatre bears, were not satisfied with the mores of the frontier 
end proceeded to do something about them. During the next 25 or 30 years 
they developed a medical school, which finally was housed on this site, 

a unique campus, in that it occupies a position in almost the exact 
geographical center of a great, modern city. The story is epic, a 

thriller of derring-do. Now that you graduates will have some time for 
reading other than that required during these last seven strenuous years, 


you might well devote some of it to these stirring events. The literature 
is abundant. 


We have yet another recollection in this School, recent though none 
the less real. Those among us of my generation who have been privileged 
vo attend the clinics of such magnificent teachers as Herbert C. Moffitt 
end Wallace I. Terry, have especial cause to be grateful. Their work is 
living after them and is becoming one of the traditions of this institution. 


Finally, let us come to the tradition of the Award of the Gold-Headed | 
vanéo You are aware, no doubt, that the custom originated in nineteenth- “ is 
century England. The original Cane was handed dowm from one eminent Hf 
physician to another--to a younger man who had the "attributes of the 
srué physician." Dr. Kerr, who was doing some special work in London 
about twenty years ago, conceived the idea that the custom might well be 
transplanted to America. His concept was endorsed by the guardians of 
the Cane. And so it happens that this transplant has grown--within 


sixteen years=--into a sturdy sapling with every promise of becoming a mighty 
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Let us now indulge in a flight of fancy and project you of the 
graduating class fifty or sixty years into the future. Let us imagine 
you, or you, or you, a retired octogenarian sitting before his fire and 
musings A young medical student bounces in with some medical journals 
uider his arm. “Hi~-ya Grandad," he calls in the equivalent jargon of 
that period. "Good evening, my boy, where have you been?” "Oh, over 
to the Library. The Prof. in Cardiology gave me an arbeit of looking 
up the history of the development of the clinical diagnosis and treatment 
of congenital heart disease. And do you know, I ran across a corking 
article written way back in the middle of the last century, in which an 
old duffer hit it smack on the nose. It's re~e-markable. And, Gramp, 
come to think of it, this man might have contemporary with you. Wonder 


if you knew him? Here it is. His name was William J. Kerr." 


And that, son, will be a part of your tradition. 
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To my Friends on Parnassus, 





My tenure closes. After many eventful years, twenty-one of 
them in my present position, I leave with appreciation but 
without regret. Appreciation of the many fine and enduring 
friendships engendered—without regret, for the going per- 
mits leisure needed for other things. 


Someone asked, in anxious tone: “Now what are you going 
to do?” Ah! that is not the question. The problem is to choose 
from among the many things that are worth doing. The 
world is so full of engaging things: to see and perhaps to 
do art forms, to be thrilled by music, entranced by books, 
to observe industrial and agricultural processes, tend a bit 
of garden, crystallize one’s thoughts, support just causes, 


help one’s friends, and to be enchanted by children—all 


these and more are ours for the asking. 


Others say, actuated by kindliness no doubt: “What are we 
going to do without you?” The answer is plain: You are 
going to do better, infinitely better; for a young and vigorous 
mind is to succeed me. “Septuagenarians tend, uncon- 
sciously, to perpetuate iniquities, and with impunity.” 


This institution has gone through its infancy, its childhood, 
and its adolescence and is well into maturity; it has put 
away childish things. The torch has been passed to you, 
and with it, the splendors of the future. 

Adieu! 


CARTER 


June, 1950 
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U. GC. Hospital Unit left for World War I, March 3, 1918 


Dre Alson Kilgore was in charge of Clinie ~ 1920,1921 and 1922, 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS — MEDICAL BRANCH 
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November 20, 1953 


Dr. William Carter 

University of California 
Medical Center 

San Francisco, 22, California 


Dear Bills 


The article entitled "The Clinical Career of James Blake (1815- 
1893)" by me, published in California and Western Medicine (47:405- 
407, December, 1937) was the second one of a series on the history of 
medicine in California. This article on James Blake was not the second 
article dealing with him, but simply the second article in a series on 
the history of medicine in California. There is no other account of 
the clinical career of James Blake. 


I have no reprints of the article entitled "California's First 
Great Scientist" which was published in the California Monthly (38: 
22-24, 38-39, February, 1937). Maybe you can get a copy of the 
February, 1937, issue of the California Monthly for the case. 


What a lot of fun you must be having with that James Blake book- 
case, It is a fine idea and you are doing the job in a beautiful 
manner, 


It will interest you to know that this last summer in London, 
when I attended the World Conference on Medical Education, I was most 
courteously treated by Mr. David Lowe, Secretary of the British Asso- 
clation for the Advancement of Science, in connection with the support 
given by Blake during the 1840's on his scientific investigations. He 


received 60 pounds as a grant for the support of his work. 
Apparently he was very highly thought of as a young man in London. 
With best greetings to you all, 
Fait gry yours, 


WZ 


Chauncey D. Leake 
Executive Director 
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Alumni-Faculty Association 


School of Medicine 
University of California 
1344 Third Avenue MOntrose 4-3688 
San Francisco 22, California 


Dear Doctor 


The Alumni-Faculty Association has under preparation 
another volume of source material for the BLAKE HISTORICAL 
BOOK-CASE, entitled TALES AND TRADITIONS. 


How priceless now would be items of interest written 
by Cole, Toland, D'Ancona, McLean - or by Morrow, Terry and 
Moffitt; but they are gone and the data with them. 


Let us not repeat this omission, but rather provide such 
material now for the advantage of the historian of fifty years 
hence; for we are in a transition period no less crucial than 
that at the turn of the century. 


Anything pertinent to the School's development would be 
of value - stories, incidents, experiences, situations, maneu- 
verings, etc. 


We know you are busy; but to whom else can we turn? 
Could you please make a short contribution? 


Sincerely, 


a, 


President 


Cnn 


~ 


ecretary 


P, 5.: The volume as you recall is not to be published, just 
bound for preservation. If you prefer to wax-seal any or all 
of your contribution and mark it "Do not open until ------- . 
we are confident your admonition would be respected. 
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Appropriate as a greeting to Henry SicERrist on his Sixtieth Birthday 
is an account of a pioneer California scientist and physician, who made 
many notable contributions, but whose work is now practically forgotten. 
The appropriateness lies in the proposition that Henry SicErist is also 
a daring intellectual pioneer, but there the matter stops. HENRY SIGERIST’S 
contributions are so firmly established that they have become part of our 
general cultural program, and form a substantial portion of that body of 
opinion and interpretation which is maintaining so well the high idealism 
and tradition of the medical profession. All Doctor S1cERist’s friends unite 
in extending hearty wishes to him for many more years of pioneer explo- 
ration in the history and philosophy of medicine, and for rich satisfactions 
for him in that effort. 


Most people believe that scientific or medical fame is merited by achieve- 
ment. This is no more the case for scientists and medical men than for any 
other class of people. Fame, like notoriety, results from publicity, and often 
the line between the two is slender. One of the pleasures of historical study 
is the discovery of some forgotten genius who merits remembrance. Never- 
theless, it is difficult to add a new name, no matter how worthy, to the 
tightly arranged and accustomed lines of history. 

Consider that gold rush doctor who was California’s first great scientist. 
Here was a man well recognized by his scientific and medical colleagues ab- 
road and in this country before he took the overland trail to California. In 
Sacramento and San Francisco he was an intellectual leader and held many 
posts of honor and distinction. He was a pioneer fact-finding scientist with 
many interesting and practical publications in chemistry, pharmacology, 
physiology, medicine, geology, biology and meteorology. Significantly, he 
was a bachelor, and a lone wolf. Few saw his contributions or referred to 
them. He probably had little respect for the frontier scientists and medical 
man with whom he had to associate, and since he had little power or author- 


ity, they saw no reason to afford him any appreciative regard. The result 


is that he and his work are now forgotten. 
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California Character 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON’S account of the Silverado Squatters is a brave 
and cheerful record of what was in fact a very trying period of his life. He 
had just been married in San Francisco, and with a very uncertain future 
he went to live with his bride and her small son on the slopes of Mount 
St. Helena above the Toll House at the summit of the stage road. During 
the few months of the family’s camping in the abandoned mine shacks, 
diphtheria and tuberculosis visited them. There seems to be no record of 
the doctor who attended them in these crises. At the time, the summer of 
1880, the nearest doctor was California’s first great scientist who was operat- 
ing a tuberculosis sanitarium on the summit of Monte Sol, a hill to the east 
of Mount St. Helena. One would like to think that California’s first great 
scientist helped the STEVENSONS in some of their difficulties at that time, 
and that some part of STEVENSON’S magnificent tribute to physicians 
might have been inspired by this same man. But there is no evidence that 
it was so. 

Very few people know anything at all about California’s first great 
scientist. When some of us who are interested in his work went up to search 
for his grave in the cemetery in Middletown, we could fine only a few of the 
older residents who recalled anything about him. We were told that he was 
a tall and quiet gentleman who loved flowers and who was very generous 
toward the sick. He didn’t practice but never turned a sick person away and 
never sent a bill. The house he built in Middletown still stands. In it went 
forward remarkable chemical and physiological studies, but his neighbours 
knew nothing of them. We asked what kind of a reputation he had in 
Middletown. Those who remembered him seemed a little reluctant to say. 
Finally, one gentle old lady ventured the remark that he was what used to 
be called a “‘chaser’’. This surprising admission gave us a clue regarding his 
remarkable career. At his death in 1893 the inventory of his estate was 
filed in the Court House in Lakeport. When we examined it, we found that 
his house and lot in Middletown was valued at $ 600.00, his horse and buggy 
at $ 25.00, his gold watch at $ 25.00, but that his scientific and medical 
books, instruments and equipment were listed as having no value. These 
were, in fact, the most important things he left, but there seems to be no 
indication as to where they have gone. 

California’s first great scientist came to Sacramento from St. Louis by 
the overland route in 1850. He had arrived at St. Louis in 1847 and had at 
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once been appointed Professor of Anatomy and Surgery at the St. Louis 
University Medical College. Already his work was highly regarded, and he 
seems to have joined the life of the sprawling, rapidly growing Mississippi 
River town with vigor and enthusiasm. There seemed to be no regrets on 
his departure, however. The Annual Announcement of the St. Louis Uni- 
versity Medical College for 1850 simply said that “the post vacated by 
Dr. BLAKE has been filled by Dr. Epwarps’’. The announcement in 1847 
had been most eulogistic of Dr. BLake. JAMES BLAKE came to St. Louis 
from London. Here again his work had attracted wide attention and he 
seems to have been well known, and appreciated in scientific and medical 
centers. One cannot help but feel that California’s first great scientist, 
JamEs Buake, left a promising career in London to come to St. Louis, 
and then left a promising career there to come to California, for some varia- 
tion of the same reason that led the gentle old lady of Middletown to recall 
him as a “chaser”’. 


Early Career 


James BLAKE was born in Gosport, England, on July 14, 1815. In his 
boyhood he must have thrilled at the bustling sights of his seaport home. 
He went to the University of London. Here he embarked on a medical 
career and came under the influence of leading British chemists and physio- 
logists, particularly Taoman GrawAm (1805-1869) and WILLIAM SHARPEY 
(1802-1880). He apparently studied in France, perhaps with F. MacENDIE 
(1783-1855), the first great modern physiologist and pharmacologist. His 
first published work in 1839 refers to physiological instruments which he 
brought from Paris. 

This first scientific work of BLAKE’s was quite remarkable. It was a 
pioneer account of the physiological effects produced by injecting chemicals 
directly into the blood stream of an animal. BLAKE measured particularly 
the action on blood pressure, pulse, and respiration and described the gene- 
ral nervous response. He used solutions of such recently isolated alkaloids 
as morphine, nicotine and strychnine and other chemical agents as well. 
Some injections were made into the arteries, others into the veins. By de- 
termining accurately the time period from the moment of injection until 
effects were noticed, he made the first estimations of circulation time. 

Following this, a series of extraordinary reports were made by BLAKE 
before the Royal Society, the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and various medical organizations. BLAKE took the thesis that there 
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must be some relation between the chemical make-up of drugs and the 
effects these drugs produce on living things. By using chemicals whose 
constitutions were well established, such as the inorganic salts, and by 
studying carefully their effects on living things, BLAKE felt it might be 
possible to obtain some clue as to the physical-chemical make-up of living 
tissue. By 1846 BLAKE had come to three quite remarkable conclusions: 
(1) that the characteristic physiological effect of an inorganic compound in 
solution was produced by the electro-positive element; (2) that with in- 
crease in atomic weight of the electro-positive element in a series of inor- 
ganic compounds there is an increase in toxicity; and (3) that the charac- 
teristic physiological effects of the electro-positive elements tend to reap- 
pear as one goes up the series with increasing atomic weight. He claimed 
that the effects of the various inorganic compounds on the body are related 
chiefly to the “isomorphous” properties of the electropositive element, that 
is, to the crystal structure, and that the grouping of the elements on the 
basis of physiological action coincides with their isomorphous groupings. 
BLAKE also showed that the electro-negative elements possess similar 
physiological properties, and that they could also be arranged in groups on 
the basis of their physiological action. When one examines the groups of 
the elements made by BLAKE on the basis of their physiological action one 
cannot help but be struck by the remarkable similarity to what is called 
the “Periodic Table’’, the famous classification of the elements on the basis 
of their physical-chemical properties as made by the great Russian chemist, 
MENDELEJEFF (1834-1901), some twenty years later. BLAKE’s reports 
attracted much attention and he was obviously destined for a brilliant 
scientific career in Europe. That his interests were strongly medical is in- 
dicated by the fact that he became a Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons. Then suddenly he left London and appeared in St. Louis. 


BLAKE’S Clinical Career 


As a clinician, JAMES BLAKE showed the same critical and skeptical 
scientific attitude as he displayed in his laboratory and exprimental studies. 
He was a careful observer, and wrote on a wide variety of clinical conditions. 
His clinical acumen was considerable, as indicated in his observations on 
the obliteration varicose veins, and on the treatment of tuberculosis. On the 
other hand, he was not greatly impressed with the developing knowledge 
of the etiology of infectious diseases as based on the discovery of bacteria. 
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His clinical discussions on diphtheria were ineffectual. BLAKE’s most im- 
portant clinical contribution was his development of the open-air rest treat- 
ment for tuberculosis. Here he anticipated by many years the studies and 
writings which are usually credited with introducing this regimen. 

BLAKE’s first clinical report was made in 1839 in the form of a letter to the 
Editor of the Lancet. Referring to the treatment of varicose veins, by obli- 
teration, BLAKE concludes from experiments that “‘by arresting the circu- 
lation in the vessel for a few hours (twelve to sixteen); by passing a couple 
of needles under it and using the twisted suture; and by the application of 
gentle external pressure, the slight degree of irritation, thus produced, will 
be sufficient to cause such an effusion of lymph and serum in the sheath of 
the vessel as to lead to its permanent obliteration’. Although BLAKE must 
have had a considerable practice in London, to judge from his offices on 
Conduit Street, and on Pall Mall, he made few clinical publications while 
there. He was then more absorbed in his experimental work. In St. Louts, 
BLAKE noted abnormal distribution of thyroid arteries, and described filaria 
in the hearts of dogs. 

After the long journey over the plains from St. Louis, on which BLAKE 
later relates that he encountered much cholera, he apparently settled into 
the strenuous frontier medical practice of the California Gold Rush. His 
offices were near the busy Sacramento wharves, and he must have had many 
patients among those going to and from the mines. 

The first medical journal in California appeared in 1856. BLAKE at once 
began to write for it, contributing articles reflecting his practice. These 
were of a strictly clinical nature, and dealt with gun-shot wounds, diphthe- 
ria, and spontaneous rupture of the vagina in labor. BLAKE couldn’t stand 
hypocrisy or misrepresentation on the part of his professional colleagues. 
He vigorously and fearlessly exposed the attempt of an unqualified collea- 
gue to cover up, by reporting as an accident, what was a mistake in tech- 
nique in an alleged case of spontaneous rupture of the vagina in labor. In 
this exposé BLAKE makes one of the first uses in American medical litera- 
ture of the theory of probability. 

In 1860 appeared an astonishing report from BLAKE on the treatment 
of phthisis. In this communication, BLAKE vigorously denies that drugs 
have ever beeen of any value in tuberculosis. He asserts that the only 
success he has ever had in handling the disease is to have his patients go on a 
camping trip in a sunny, sheltered spot where they were to do no work but 
just to take life easily. This is the modern open-air, sunshine and rest 
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treatment for tuberculosis which apparently was introduced by BLAKE 
twenty years ahead of those who usually receive the credit for it. 

BLAKE moved to San Francisco in 1861 to become editor of the Pacific 
Medical and Surgical Journal. Some of his editorials were remarkable. He 
advocated the establishment of a Board of Health in order to control the 
ossible entry of epidemic diseases into the port of San Francisco. One of his 


editorials dealing with war has a startlingly modern ring. BLAKE could 
see no sense in the fraternal strife then raging in this country and he very 
emphatically said so. It is rather astonishing to find that he was reviewing 
in California the outstanding medical discoveries made in Europe within 
a few months of their publication abroad. Before a year passed BLAKE had 
resigned his editorship on the grounds that the number and quality of the 
contributions to the journal were such as not to make it worth his while. 

In 1863 Dr. H.H.Toxanp of San Francisco organized a Medical College, 
on the faculty of which Dr. BLAKE appeared as Professor of Midwifery and 
Diseases of Women and Children. This appointment may have resulted 
from his keen analysis of the notorious Sacramento case of alleged spontane- 
ous rupture of the vagina in labor. BLAKE seems to have relinguished his 
academic position during the squabble when the Toland Medical College 
became the Medical School of the University of California in 1873. But 
he seems later to have served on the faculty again. We have record of only 
two of his activities at the old medical building on Stockton Street—his 
inaugural address at the beginning of his teaching career and an address to 
one of the graduating classes. Dr. Joseru P. WIDNEY, of the class of 1865, 
one of the Medical School’s first graduates, and a leader in medical affairs 
in Los Angeles, stated that Dr. BLAKE was one of his finest teachers. Sur- 
prisingly, Dr. WIDNEY said that BLAKE was not at all “scientific” in his 
teaching but very practical, and that his example of gentleness and dignity 
made a great impression on his students. 

In connection with his academic career as Professor of Midwifery and 
Diseases of Women and Children, BLAKE reported on infant mortality, on 
typhoid fever in children, and on foreign bodies in the uterus. He also made 
several case reports relating to obstetrics and gynecology, and described a 
new form of pessary. It is remarkable that BLAKE made no significant con- 
tributions to drug therapy, in spite of his wide experimental studies in this 
field. The fundamental nature of his investigations may have deterred him 


from seeking practical applications. 
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BLAKE’s Scientific Interests 






BLAKE’s interest in active medical practice lasted little more than a) q 
decade. Probably he began to receive some moneys from home, but unlike! y 
most of the large army of “remittance men” in California, he seems to have) 


turned his energies to productive efforts. He became very interested in the 
California Academy of Science, and his natural scientific genius flourished 
+n all directions. He made chemical analyses of drinking waters, new ores 
and minerals, the biological fluids in new species of fishes, and of grapes. 
The latter was for the purpose of determining the fitness of various kinds 
of grapes for making wines. BLAKE stated that those grapes with the highest 
organic acid and aldehyde content would be found to make the best wines. 
He became President of the California Academy of Science in 1868 and 
served in this capacity for four years. 

BLAKE must have been very happy in this stage of his life. He seems to 
have traveled extensively over the western part of the United States on 
series of geological studies. He was one of the pioneer geologists in the 
Sierra region. He made many important observations, especially in the 
Creat Basin of Nevada. He described the various factors involved in the 
characteristic topography of the area, produced evidence of glacial action 
and of gradual land elevation. He also made anthropological studies, and 
analyses of earth-quakes. 

About this same time, BLAKE became interested in meteorology and ai 
his own expense established observing stations in the Sierra and in th 
southern part of the state. With observations from these stations and wit! 
data from other parts of the world he was bold enough to propose a genera 
theory of climatic change which was based upon relative pressure varia 
tions in the polar regions and in the tropics. Many important zoologicd 
studies were undertaken bay him. Some of these related to the reproduc 
tion of viviparous fishes and to certain new species of marine life. He als 


investigated phylloxera, the widespread vineyard pest and recommendet| — 


carbon bisulphide for its control. 

Apparently he now found the leisure to return to the scientific studies 4 
his earlier career in London. He began publishing again. in English ant 
French scientific journals on the relationship between the chemical constitu’ 


tion of various salts and the physiological effect of these compounds whe! 


introduced directly into the animal body. He must have had close contat 


with leading European chemists for he received from them samples of nev 
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and rare elements for his studies. He discovered that the complexity of 
physiological activity increases with the valence of an element in inorganic 
Combination and he examined this problem in connection with a large 
number of compounds. 

In 1876, just when BLAKE seemed to be at the height of his scientific 
activities in San Francisco he suddenly left the city to develop a tubercu- 
losis sanitarium east of Mount St. Helena at the head of the Napa Valley. 
He found a beautiful site partially cleared by a very energetic woman named 
EMALINE Woops. BLAKE seemed to have formed some sort of a partnership 
with Mrs. Woops. After operating the institution for four years they sold it 
to a prominent California family who have developed it into a beautiful 
estate. BLAKE thereupon moved to Middletown. Mrs. Woop moved also 
and lived in the house behind Buaxe. Of her, we know little except what 
appears on her gravestone beside BLAKE’s in the Middletown Cemetery. 
This states that she died in 1906, that she was a native of Maine, and that 
her faith was in God. 

At Middletown BLAKE began a series of spectroscopic experiments in con- 
nection with his studies on the relation between chemical constitution and 
physiological action. He must have had an excellent spectroscope, and at a 
time when there probably weren’t more than a half dozen such instruments 
im this country. He felt that the molecular vibrations of molecules of che- 
mical agents determine the physiological effect of these agents when placed 
m Contact with living tissue, as a result of the relation between the mole- 
cular vibrations of the chemical and the vibration rates of the molecules in 
the living cell. The spectroscope gives some indication through spectrum 
absorption bands of such vibration rates. 

All of BuaKke’s observations were now published abroad. From Maiddle- 
town he must have gone on three occasions to Europe to present personally 
the results of his studies before the learned societies of England, France, 
and Germany. 

An interesting example of the unappreciated importance of BLAKE’s 
work may be found in his studies on thallium. In 1934, in connection with 
the control of rodent pests by thallium-poisoned grain, an outbreak of 
thallium poisoning in humans occurred in Fresno. No one seemed to know 
much about acute thallium poisoning, although its chronic toxicity had 
been studied in connection with the use of its salts in cosmetics. Some of 
us Took rather an impish delight in calling attention to the fact that BLAKE 
had reported upon the acute toxicity of thallium compounds in 1892. He 
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had even determined the rate of its excretion from the body, by means 
of the spectroscope. Of course, the publication of his work in French may 
have led to its neglect by American scientists. 


BuaKE’s Influence 


The wide scope and significance of BLAKE’s scientific achievements en- 
title him to be called “‘California’s First Great Scientist”. He came in the 
glamorous days of the Gold Rush and entered vigorously into the intellect- 
ual life of the new commonwealth. His theoretical contributions on the 
relationship between chemical constitution and physiological action in- 
augurated an important line of scientific investigation. 

BLAKE’s work seems to be little known or appreciated. His insistence 
that the open air rest treatment for tuberculosis is the only satisfactory 
method for treatment seems to have been completely overlooked at the 
time Bake himself had the experience at one of the Physiological Society 
meetings in England of hearing a report on the action of digitalis on the 
arteries which was claimed as a new discovery, when, in fact, he had des- 
cribed it himself fifty years previously. Dr. HENry Harris has referred 
to BLAKE as an intellectual of the type of Lord Jim in Conrap’s story, or 
of SincLaiR Lewis’ Arrowsmith. The fact remains that BLAKE was an 
extraordinarily versatile scientific genius. As the leading scientist of that 
remarkable company of glamorous adventurers who made California, he 
deserves wider appreciation than he has so far received. 

It is the responsibility of the historians of science and medicine to note, 
if possible, the first person to toss pertinent new material into the stream of 
knowledge. BLAKE’s observations on the relation of chemical constitution 
to biological action (biochemorphology), on meteorology, and on tubercu- 
losis were pioneeringly significant. Perhaps Doctor S1cERIST’s monumental 
History of Medicine may have a niche for them. 


Reference Notes 


BiaKe’s published contributions number about a hundred and are widely scattered. 
His early biochemorphic investigations were reported in The Edinburgh Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal and in the Proceedings of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
After coming to St. Louis, they were summarized in the American Journal of Medical 
Sciences (n.s. 15, 63-76, Jan. 1848). Most of BLAKE’s non -medical observations are to be 
found in the Proceedings of the California Academy of Sciences from 1868 to 1877. His 
clinical reports appear chiefly in the single volume of The California State Medical Journa! 
issued in 1856 and 1857, and in The Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal from 1858 to 1879. 
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BLAKE’s later biochemorphic reports are to be found mainly in The Journal of Anatomy 
and Physiology, The Journal of Physiology, and in Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des séances 
de l’ Académie des sciences. 

An account of JAMES BLAKE may be found in Henry Harri’s California’s Medical 
Story (San Francisco, J.W. Stacey, 1932, p. 342-7). A review of his clinical career appears 
in California and Western Medicine (47, 405-7, 1937). 
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POLAND LUC 


EDGAR LORRINGTON GILCREEST, MD. 


SAN “FRANCISCO 


Toland’s Luck 


A SURGEON of today may well pause to 
heed the precepts of the great Guy de 
Chauliac, a most erudite surgeon of 
fourteenth century France, who said: 


“Let the surgeon be well educated. 
skillful, ready and courteous. 

“Let him be bold in those things that 
are sate, fearful in those things that 
are dangerous; avoiding all evil 
methods and practices. 


“Let him be tender with the sick. hon 
Oourable to men of his profession, 
wise in his predictions, chaste, so 
ber, pitiful, merciful: not covetous 
or extortionate; but rather let him 
take his wages in moderation, ac 
cording to his work and the wealth 
of his patient, and the issue of the 
disease, and his own worth.” 


Hugh Huger Toland, the founder 
of ‘Toland Medical] College, later to 


become Medical Center of University 
of California, was all of these things. 
In addition to a physician who could 
inspire confidence in his patients with 
his innate ability to heal, he was a 
pioneer and an adventurer of com- 
manding stature in the days of the 


Gold Rush. 


On another page of this issue, that 
eminent Bohemian and Southern story 
teller, Dr. Edgar Lorrington Gilcreest. 
tells the story of Dr. ‘Toland. By his 
life and deeds, by the broad human 
values of his understanding and _ his 
sympathy, Dr. ‘Toland left a monu- 
ment to the splendid principles of his 
profession which may well hold a mes- 
sage for the doctors—and for the pa- 
tients—of today. 


Reprinted ‘Editorial Comment,” 
by Robert Sibley, Cattrornta 
MOonTHLY for September, 1940 


INTED FROM CALIFORNIA MONTHLY FOR SEPTEMBER 1940 
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EVENTY-SIX days out of Indepen- 

dence, Missouri, a dusty wagon 
train rumbled into the streets of Stock- 
ton, California. At the side of one of 
the wagons, astride a big-boned stal- 
lion that had been foaled on a planta- 
tion three thousand miles away, there 
rode a figure that drew the eyes even 
of the Californians of Stockton, accus- 
tomed as they were to the hordes of 
miscellaneous adventurers who had 
poured through their city, and all of 
California, since the day in 1848 when 
John Marshall first scraped gold out of 
the American River. In a land of ad- 
venture, he was cast in the mold of an 
adventurer: well over six feet tall, 
erect in his saddle despite exhausting 
days on the road and a sorrow he car- 
ried within, here was a man who 
would indeed capture the imagina- 
tion. On his head was a large soft hat 
and from his shoulders flowed a great 
black cape, badges which identified 
him with the South; his broadcloth 
trousers were tucked in soft boots, and 
he displayed a well-being not usual to 
those who came West for gold. 


Once seen he was not easily forgot- 
ten. His splendidly shaped head was 
covered with jet black hair, which fell 
almost to his collar. Strength and force- 
fulness were evident in his face, brown 
and lean from the trail. His face was 
an appealing one, wise and mature, 
with a straight, well-shaped nose, 
prominent and determined jaw, and 
dark blue eyes, so discerning and keen, 
yet so kind. A careful observer might 
have seen that his high forehead gave 
unmistakable evidence of the degree 
of his intellect, and that his long, slen- 
der, strong hands suggested the sur- 
geon or the gambler; he was both. 


Awaiting him in San Francisco was 
a quartz mill, one of the first to come 
to the State, which, with typical fore- 
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sight, he had shipped to the Coast 
when he had determined to search his 
fortune westward; and in the bed of 
the Conestoga, wobbling along behind 
four trail-worn horses under the hands 
of a black boy, lay his dying wife, 
whom he was to put to rest three days 
later in the rude burying eround of 
Stockton, before he started forthe gold 
fields. 

Thus did Hugh Huger Toland, Doc- 
tor of Medicine, who would one day 
found the Medical School of Universi- 
ty of California, come to California. 
Why he left a lucrative practice and a 
position of esteem in South Carolina 
to come West at the mature age of 
forty-six 1s not known, but the full 
stature of the man, as it emerges in his 
later accomplishments, indicates that 
the savor of living was more to him 
than well-being; that adventure, with- 
in his profession and without, was 
more precious than position; that a 
gamble with full forethought of the 
risk and the reward was to be prized of 
itself more than convention: that life 
must be woven on a broad loom in a 
bold pattern. Perhaps he felt that 
there is sterility in skill without inspi- 
ration, knowledge without flair, gain 


‘without chance; perhaps at midspan 


he wanted another life to live. 

He had already fashioned his pat- 
tern and enjoyed the results of his suc- 
cessful small town practice and a repu- 
tation which had spread far beyond his 
own shire. A devotion to work had 
made him in 1827 a doctor at twenty- 
two—a graduate of the University of 
Transylvania, in Lexington, Kentucky. 
His own efforts—his savings and am- 
bition—sent him to Paris in 1831 for 
post-graduate study, where he “walked 
the Salpetriére” with the great mas- 
ters of surgery, Dupuytren, Lisfranc, 
Trousseau, and others; and he had for 
his colleagues the soon-to-be-great 


THE STORY OF A SURGEON- 
ADVENTURER IN THE FIFTIES 


yethune. Bowditch, and Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes of Boston, and Ger- 
hard, Pepper, and Peace of Phila- 
delphia. His practice in Columbia, 
South Carolina, equalled that of all 
the rest of the doctors combined; he 
was in a continual natural rebellion 
against the conservatism of his steady 
Southern colleagues, and his dexteri- 
ty in operation, his classical method of 
using lithotomy forceps, his operations 
for the relief of club-feet and strabis- 
mus had, as early as 1841, brought him 
to the attention of James Marion Sims 
of Montgomery, Alabama, one of the 
ereat American surgeons. He had 
made his place in the world and in his 
profession and he could take his ease, 
if he wished, on the very good living 
that his efforts were providing; yet he 
set out once more to a new land anda 
new vocation of gold mining. He was 
a wild, strange Scots-Irishman; a 
swashbuckling, adventurous buccan- 
eer of a man—of science. 

The world in which Hugh Toland 
lived and the California to which he 
came were aeons apart from the world 
in which you and I live. California in 
1852 was a lusty, brawling, bawdy 
state: a new, raw land with its own 
peculiar estimate of the man and his 
worldly goods. Prices were sky high; 
money and virtue were €asy; and men 
lived prodigally on gold which was 
still in the ground and which they 
might never take out. ‘Ten dollars was 
a fantastic daily wage in that period, 
yet a man could make this and more 
in comparative ease and dream of his 
wealth still beneath the streams in 
seemingly never ending supply. Wet 
for most, riches never quite material- 
ized: eggs cost a dollar apiece; rotgut 
was no less cheap; fine linen went to 
China for laundering; and a man slept 
where he lay. California was in boom, 
lavishly colossal; every man was rich, 
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or about to be rich—and had nothing. 


‘The medical world of Toland was 
no less primitive, viewed in the per- 
spective of what we know as modern 
science. Asepsis in surgery was un- 
known and the w: ishing of hands was 
not suggested. Pasteur’s breath-taking 
discoveries were not yet appreciated, 
and the ideas of Lister, Just then intro- 
duced, were considered a joke. Koch 
had not yet discovered the tubercle 
bacillus; nor Roentgen the X- ray; nor 
Ehrlich, salvarsan. The causes, there- 
fore, of tuberculosis, syphilis, malaria, 
typhoid fever, diphthe- 
ria, and, in fact, infec. 
tious and contagious dis- 
eases in general, were 
still matters of conjec- 
ture. These were the 
days when doctors pro- 
nounced, when, like 
judges, they passed jude- 
ment, final and irrevoca- 
ble; this was the time 
when medicine was an 
art, not a science. 


Hugh ‘Toland soon discovered that he 
was a better doctor than gold miner. 
‘The Gwinn Mine, which he purchased 
immediately after his wife’s death in 
Stockton and to which he took his 
quartz mill, gnawed away at the re- 
spectable fortune he had brought with 
him to California. His judgment was 
in later years vindicated, for more than 
six million dollars in gold have since 
been taken out of the mine in Lower 
Rich Gulch, seven miles from Moke- 
lumne Hill, but at that time it was no 
more than a millstone hanging about 
his neck which, with characteristic de- 
termination, he soon cut away and be- 
took himself to San Francisco, there to 
practice his profession of doctoring 
the sick. 

His gamble in coming to California 
was no wild throw of dice. He had be- 
hind him a fair fortune, but, more im- 
portant, he knew that in California 
there were many South Carolinians, 
old patients and others who knew him 
by reputation. Here at hand a respect- 
able practice was to be had, and when 
he came to San Francisco his hopes 
were quickly realized. Soon his spa- 
cious offices, located at Montgomery 
and Merchant Streets were filled with 
patients. His reception room had the 
appearance of a great out-patient clin- 
ic, and frequently it became so crowd- 
ed that some had to wait outside on 
the steps. Soon his tall picturesque fig- 
ure, clad in sweeping black hat and 
flowing black cape, was to be seen go- 
ing about his calls in San Francisco, 
riding in a shining buggy with a negro 
driving two handsome horses. In this 
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productive period of his life, it is esti- 
mated that he saw about a hundred 
patients a day in his office and made 
from forty to fifty visits in addition. 
Even Sunday offered him little rest. 


Within two years from the time of 
his arrival in San Francisco, the man 
of medicine was reported to have been 
making $20,000 annually from his 
practice, and this shortly rose to $42,- 
000. His influence waned slightly dur- 
ing the Civil War, because he was a 
Somer in a state with Northern 
sympathies, but there was no one with 
equal ability to take his 
place and the lapse was 
only temporary. 

Toland’s method of 
diagnosis was impressive. 
He rarely asked a pa- 
tient a question, nor did 
he allow any detailing of 
symptoms. Like a Sher- 
lock Holmes, he read 
the face and studied the 
physical aspects, and 
from these he di: agnosed the disease 
—not always so difficult considering 
the lives his patients led. He had the 
old-time doctors’ gift of diagnosis: he 
knew what a tongue can show: he 
knew how to listen to a chest and the 
story which a pulse can tell; his sur- 
geon’s fingers, laid gently on a pa- 
tient’s ea could sense the hot, cloy- 
ing feeling of sickness within; and his 
nose knew the unnatural smell of il]- 
ness. 

From his evident recognition and 
successful treatment of one of the 
most Common, unpredictable and vari- 
able, and deadly diseases, syphilis, it 
is not surprising that he got results 
where others failed. Many years ago, 
as an interne, I heard one metic 
philosopher and great 
teacher tell his students, in 
an intentional exaggeration 
to impress them: “The dis- 
eases that the human flesh 
is heir to can be roughly, 
and for practical purposes, 
divided into two large 


syphilitic, the former com- 
prising ninety-five per cent 
of the whole. If you can 
diagnose and treat syphilis 
in its various manifesta- 
tions, you need have no 
doubt as to your success.” 


His critics have some- 
times claimed that Toland’s 
methods in his practice 
were not always ethical. Be 
that as it may, his reputa- 


tion extended over all of the central 
and north coast, and when the miners 
and mountaineers came to San Fran- 
cisco to seek advice, Toland was the 
man to whom they went, and he usu- 
ally either cured them or greatly al- 
leviated their symptoms. He had his 
own drug store and, it is said, but two 
favorite prescriptions. One of these 
prescriptions consisted of various mix- 
tures of iodide of potash, the other of 
mercury with nauseous drugs as adju- 
vants. Back of his office, in what he 
called his surgery, were two famous 
barrels, one labeled “anti-syph” and 
the other “anti-scrof.’’ 


According to the late Dr. Emmet 
Rixford °87, “He kept office hours in 
the morning for private patients; in 
the afternoon for clinic patients. No 
charge was made for the examination 
of these clinic patients nor for the pre- 
scription; but at the end of the cor- 
ridor next to the stairs was Doctor 
Toland’s drug store, and none but his 
pharmacist could decipher the scrawls 
of the squeaking quill pen. Some idea 
of the volume of the business done by 
this drug store could be obtained from 
a glimpse at the row of scrap books on 
the top shelf which encircled the room 
—a veritable frieze of huge books of 
prescriptions.” 


Copies of the 581,000 prescriptions 
which he had given out in only fif- 
teen years made twenty-three volumes. 
‘These he explained to his students in 
his lectures, and their ingredients 
were alleged to be a great boon to his 
patients. Prescriptions were renewed 
at five dollars a bottle, but he never 
gave out their contents except as a 
contribution to his students. The drug 
store was a real gold mine; and, i 
addition, ‘Toland did an enormous 
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mail order business. People in the 
mines of California and Nevada found 
it easier to write an account of their 
symptoms to ‘Toland than to make the 
long journey by stage to see him. Med- 
icine was forwarded by express, and 
Wells, Fargo & Company collected the 
fees. 

One of his former students, who 
later became a great physician and a 
professor 1n the University of Califor- 
nia \fledical School, said to me, ‘““When 
medical work called me to 
Crescent City and it became known 
hat ‘Toland was my teacher, my repu- 
was made. 
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ban flocked to me and when it was 
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Mliat | held the secret of ‘anti- 


, ad ‘anti-scroef’ they went no fur- 
ther. \Well supplied with these mix- 
tures and carrying in my saddle bags 


a few simple remedies and an abun- 
dance of bread pills, I defied disease, 


tor | soon found that good nursing 
with a few bitters and my one specific 
were sufficient to carry through all but 


mortal diseases.”’ 

by 1864, near the close of the Civil 
War, Toland realized the fulfillment 
of a wish he had long cherished, the 
lounding and erection of a medical 
school—Toland Medical College. At 
his personal expense, a handsome 
brick and stone building was construct- 
ed on Stockton Street between Chest- 
nut and Francisco Streets, and it was 
supplied with all of the necessary ap- 
pliances consistent with a thoroughly 
equipped medical school of that day. 
Toland became president of the facul- 
ty and professor of surgery. 


the beginning, Toland Medical 
College was eminently successful and 
received the confidence of the public; 
but six years later, in 1870, a split oc- 
curred in the faculty which led to the 
lormation of Cooper Medical School. 
In a political trade, the County Hos- 
pital, which had been next door to the 
Toland Medical School. and, quite 
naturally, an indispensable adjunct 
to its work, was moved away. As a 
tinal blow, when several important 
members of the faculty left Toland to 
§0 to Cooper, they took with them all 
of their students but one. Failing in 
his efforts to get his colleagues or his 
students to return, in 1873 he uncon- 
ditionally donated his school, with its 
‘urnishings and the land, valued at ap- 
proximately $100,000, to the Regents 
of the University of California, and it 
became an integral part of the Uni- 
versity. The faculty retained its mem- 
bership, and Toland remained the 
professor of surgery until his death, 
which, unfortunately, was long past 
his time of usefulness. His school had 


added a stimulus to the méd:bal edu- 
cation of its day and had given many 
men an opportunity which otherwise 
they would not have had. 


Above all things, ‘Toland was a sur- 
geon. He was a great surgeon, and this 
in spite of handicaps which seem well 
nigh insurmountable. Pause for the 
moment to consider surgery in the 
‘fifties and ‘sixties. It was not until 
1842 that Crawford Long made his 
epochal discovery of ether, and in To- 
land’s time the materials and _ tech- 
nique of anesthesia had not yet at- 
tained general knowledge and accept- 
ance. Nor did ‘Toland have such aids, 
now commonplace, as incandescent 
lighting, trained surgical crews that 
function smoothly and eficiently with 
no word of command, gas and oxygen 
in tanks, pulmotors and tents, glucose 
and saline solutions, and the hundred 
and one devices and aids that are now 
at the beck of the least of doctors. 
Nor did he usually have that which is 
of greatest value to the surgeon—time; 
time to diagnose, time to plan his 
course, time to operate. ‘Transfusion 
was unknown and a surgeon of the 
last century had no way to build his 
patient’s resistance against the shock 
of cutting and amputation. Speed was 
always of the essence, and the success- 
ful operator was he whose technique 
was smooth, sure, seemingly unhurried 
under the grim prod of a ticking clock 
while a patient’s breath grows fainter 
and his pulse quickens and weakens as 
he strains and flinches under the sur- 
geon’s knife. ‘Toland’s skill and dex- 
terity in operation and his speed of 
consummation were well known in 
South Carolina and one hears many 
times the tale of his operation on a 
negro girl, which, though it may have 
been no great surgical feat, captured 
the imagination of all who heard it. 
This young girl was brought to him 
with a soft, spongy fungus growth on 
the inside of her upper eyelid, which 
completely covered the eye and which 
was turning the lid back. Dr. Toland 
glanced at her eye, placed the child on 
her back in his office, raised the eyelid 
with his left hand as far as he could, 
and, with a pair of fine sharp scissors 
in his right hand, clipped the growth 
off with one snip and the operation 
was done. One tiny jet of blood from 
a small artery was all that was left of 
the growth, which never returned. 


Until Lister taught the world the 
meaning of sepsis and antisepsis, the 
grim spectre of gangrene went shoul- 
der to shoulder with the surgeon 
through his round of duties. Before 
the days of antiseptic surgery, for ex- 
ample, amputation of limbs carried a 










mortality rate of 65 per cent, com- 
pared with 4.5 per cent today. When 
we reflect that the eminent French sur- 
geon, Larrey, chief surgeon to the 
Grand Army of Napoleon, is reputed 
to have performed in a single day 125 
amputations, and at this ratio eighty- 
one soldiers must have died of shock or 
subsequently of gangrene, we know 
what Lister gave to our surgeons. A 
picture, ever vivid in my mind, was 
painted by my father, whose recital of 
his medical student days in the South 
during the pre-Listerian period depict- 
ed the deplorable conditions prevail- 
ing then in the hospitals. I am sure 
many of your fathers have related the 
same sad story to you. The wards were 
a pitiable sight, filled with patients 
with flushed faces, parched lips, suf- 
fering from septic fever and often in 
delirium. Even the odor of gangrene, 
which pervaded the entire institution, 
was trying to all those who adminis- 
tered to the suffering from infection. 
Infection and gangrene were daily 
taking a great toll in death. “So tra- 
gic,” says Dr. William D. Haggard, 
“was the incidence of infection, hos- 
pital gangrene, erysipelas, and so great 
was the risk of sepsis after every opera- 
tion, that Sir James Simpson ex- 
claimed, “The man lying on the oper- 
ating table in one of our surgical hos- 
pitals is exposed to more chances of 
death than the English soldier on the 
fields of Waterloo.’”’ These were the 
surgical handicaps of Hugh Toland. 

As a surgeon and as a doctor, To- 
land had little sympathy for conven- 
tion, little patience for inaptitude, and 
his first thought was always for the 
patient, regardless of the attitude of 
his colleagues or of the possible cost 
of a mistake to himself. For instance, 
he was standing one day in 183, in the 
early days of his South Carolina prac- 
tice, in the doorway of a country drug 
store. A man staggered in, cyanotic, 
gasping, eyes bulging—choking to death 
with quinsy. The young doctor, instant- 
ly recognizing the danger, put the gasp- 
ing victim in a chair, seized his instru- 
ments and was about to open the 
windpipe by performing a tracheoto- 
my, when other physicians present ob- 
jected to such a radical procedure. Be- 
fore Toland could convince them of 
its necessity, the patient died. 

Dr. Robert A. McLean ’74, his a*- 
sistant and successor, who was as great 
or greater a surgeon than Toland, has 
said of him, “Without much originali- 
ty of conception, he possessed in a 
marked degree the qualifications we 
look for in a great surgeon—steadiness 
of hand and boldness combined with 
caution. Eminently practical in all 
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that he did, no useless or unnecessary 
preparations characterized his opera- 
tions. The rapidity of his execution 
was remarkable, and was based on his 
thorough knowledge of anatomy. Few 
surgeons possessed more manual dex- 
terity. He was cool, imperturbable 
and decisive in execution. He had 
great poise in the midst of an unex- 
pected emergency or eventuality and 
would, when circumstances demanded 
it, relinquish further procedure with- 
out a moment's vacillation. As an op- 
erator his success was proverbial: “To- 
land’s luck,’ it was called. But the so- 
called luck was merited, due to skill.” 
He is reputed to have operated suc- 
cessfully on innumerable patients who 
had been refused as hopeless by others. 
This, in a large part, explains the 
jealousy of many of Toland’s con- 
freres, who were free in their criticisms 
of him. Although aware of this, he was 
often generous and courteous to his 
critics. When the welfare of a patient 
was likely to be sacrificed by the ignor- 
ance of his attending physician, how- 
ever, Toland’s manner was somewhat 
less polished and more direct, and oc- 
casionally he would violate all the 
rules of medical ethics by refusing to 
protect a brother practitioner who had 
called him in consultation. The fol- 
lowing story in point was given to me 
by Dr. Herbert vans ‘04, head of the 
University of Cali’ ia Institute. of 
Experimental Bio:ogy, as told to him 
by his uncle, Dr. Rofert McLean: “On 
one occasion, when his fellow prac- 
titioner was late to a consultation and 
he could wait no longer, hearing from 
the patient that his physician’s diag- 
nosis was an axillary —bscess (abscess 
under arm-pit). ‘Toland pinned to the 
patient’s clothes a scrawled note that 
he who ran might read, ‘Dear Doc- 
tor——: Do not lance this patient’s axil- 
lary abscess, or he wiil at once bleed to 
death!’ It was, of course, an ane! .rysm.” 
(An aneurysm is a sac on an artery.) 
His operations ra’ the gamut of 
general surgery fro ie head to the 
toes. As early as 18; ae did tre» hin- 
ing (Opening the sku) and thyroidec- 
tomies (operation for the removal of 
goiter), ligated for aneurysms, repaired 
vesico-vaginal fistulae, removed torn 
and loose cartilages from the knee 
joint, treated enlarged bursae of th: 
knee joint, did radical bone operations 
for osteomyelitis (infection of the bone 
marrow) and for the removal of se- 
questrae (separated bone), and partial 
resections of the tongue with ligation 
of the lingual artery. He was a great 
bone surgeon: in 1858 he reported 
seventeen cases of removal of diseased 
bone and laid great emphasis on the 
preservation of the periosteum (the 
skin of the bone wherein reposes re- 
productive faculties), in order that 


new bone might be reproduced and 
amputation avoided. He “was a plas- 
tic surgeon of no mean ability, and 
whether of the nose, face, the lips, or 
the legs, one is impressed with his basic 
knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples for success in this domain. 

According to his assistant, Dr. Mc- 
Lean, surgery owes many valuable dis- 
coveries to ‘Voland’s genius. He wrote 
that Toland discovered “an improved 
method of ligating arteries by which 
the danger. f secondary hemorrhage 
was almos.  ntirely eliminated from 
the after effects of ligature. I refer to 
the double ligature. . . .”» And on the 
same occasion, McLean said: “He 
ligated the external iliac artery more 
frequently than any other surgeon. 
‘Ten times he has surrounded this ves- 
sel with a ligature and in every in- 
stance with success. His percentage of 
cures following lithotomy is higher 
than any other surgeon. In sixty-four 
cases of cutting for stone, he lost but 
two.” 

Yet, in. ‘te of his adventurous 
fac ity for attempting 
shing the impossible, 
‘Toland vy conservative surgeon to 
the exter .t he taught that “A limb 
should never be amputated for ulcera- 
tion of the soft parts unless disease of 
either the bone or joint existed, and 
very seldom even then.” 

Dr. \oland was master in the power 
of suggestion and inspiring great con- 
fidence in his patients by his dominat- 
ing personality, and he is said to have 
wrought marvelous cures in his day. 
It is littke wonder that he enjoyed the 
largest practice on the Pacific Coast, 
the natural result of his fine combina- 
tion of native ability, splendid train- 
ing, and a rare personality; he had a 
place that no one else could fill. 

It is easy to understand why the 
physicians of the last century needed 
personality to help them in their ev- 
ery-day problems. In their saddle bags 
they carried none of the armamentari- 
um of the graduates of modern medi- 
cine; nevertheless, the great physicians 
of that day cured some, alleviated the 
distress of many, and sympathized with 
all. ‘hey were, indeed, the friends of 
all mankind. 

Years of observation have forced 
upon me the concl: ‘on that the care- 
ful preparation anu long years of di- 
versified clinical teaching and labora- 
tory training do not, in many cases, 
make the doctor and‘ that, perhaps, 
after all, it is the man who is the suc- 
cessful physician. Our young doctors 
today know little of the tongue and its 
proper reading, nor is the feel of the 
pulse impressed upon them. By the 
scope of their training, they can easily 
fall into the mistake of leaning too 
heavily on the assistance of the X-ray 


spirit an 
and ace 





and the laboratory. As Sir Robert 
Jones has declared, “We must beware 
that we do not paralyze our diagnostic 
faculties from pure inanition. Roent- 
gen rays should supplement, not usurp, 
other means at our disposal.” Above 
all, the doctor of today, in comparison 
to his predecessor of the last century 
knows little of the art of medicine 
though he may know much of its sc; 
ence, and often, the diagnosis havi: 
been determined—correctly or ince 
rectly—he considers his duty to th 
tient done. He kn« little o 
power of sugges — — the wo 

that m be 

ally ins: ori, J 
pects of med 

master and, althouw 

often condemned, .:e « 
tients and retained th 
He belonged to a gene. 
geons which is rapidly ; 
history. ‘The general surgeo.. 1 his 
day occupied a place in surgicil sci- 
ence and in the hearts of the 
which the specialist can never fi!|; and 
this is one of the dire pena ‘ies of 





i 
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specialism. 


‘The ability to inspire patien's with 
implicit faith is an essential atiribute 
to the successful ictice of medicine 
or surgery. Tolu. i had this quality, 
in common with tuose vreat fierres of 
medicine, William Osler, no B. 
Murphy, Frank Billings, William f.and 
Charles H. Mayo. Any physician knows 
that a patient without confidence in 
his doctor and without the will ‘0 live 
can pass away in spite of all tie im- 


pedimenta of modern science; «harac- 
ter and genuine ability, co! ined 
with that flair for healing wi iich 1s 
made up of sympathy and wa' hu- 
man understanding, can cure (st as 
surely as sulfanilamide. “I belive in 
you doctor” is the greatest of ail ton 


ics to a disease ridden body and a tired 


soul. 


All of his few remaining p:ticitts, 
with whom I have spoken and who, O1 
course, were children over si> ears 
ago, are unanimous in their :emory 
of him. ‘They say: “We remember him 
vividly as one who, , * > everything 
else, was kind and who came 
to cure us. Whi us dark 
medicine, often Wau: vitter taste, 
which we naturally didn't like and 
objected to, nevertheless we loved to 
see him come. We never ceased to be 
fascinated by his tall figure, his high 
hat, his long hair and his cape or shaw! 
over his shoulders. ‘To us he was We 
doctor with all that\the appellation 
conjured up in our minds that 
time.” 

“There were giants . those days, 
and Dr. Hugh Huger Toland was not 
the least of them. 








U. C. Medical | 
School Mural _ 
lls Covered 


Wallpaper is being pasted over! 
the celebrated 10-panel mural of — 
medical history at the University — 
of California Medical School. 

The action has brought forth a 
|protest from the mural’s creator, 
Bernard Zakheim, and a spirited 
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5 Rage: , ae Pe im ,| defense by the Dean of the col- | 
bee BMD : . : » || Jege, Dr. Francis Scott Smyth. 4 
ae e ae ag The mural, depicting California 4 
oe | Sas i 
r to the present, was completed in) ~ 
| 1938 as a WPA Federal Art Project| 
Rv Paul Avery sire ape foes 7, 3 a ee By ties Be ot Zakheim devoted four years to ee4 
: is fe ate classes covered show minor damage. || the work which covers the walls of 
ieal. murals lost some of © The murals presented | off. so did some of the | ve on Parnassus avenue, 
their color but none of their a lighting problem in the} painted plaster but the! tee ys completion it has at- 
slight damage does not dis- | medical school; has been the sub- 
- years they were covered by: ; © The murals themselves | tract from the over-al] effect. | a ae Monograph published by 
wallpaper. also disrupted the classes} The medical school said| sOntly Bee Mexico; and only 
: | ats Will | | | quested to Send sketches of the work 
-*\- yesterday about this state time looking at them than! for public viewing during the |] | to the University of Texas medical 
of affairs than the artist at the blackboard. day when classes are not in | Zakheim first became aware that 
| € mural was being wallpapered 
“Perhaps I will be com- about the works until six of | | fintgste 
ae : ’ rar ‘nNvVAT ac | CexK. 
inissioned to restore them,” them were uncovered — as | He immediately protested, he 
by telephone from his Sebas- 1948. It happened in August | tinued. 
3 Phe ge without any public an-| ‘INTERESTING, BUT. . ¥ 
topol. farm. “I could use the 7h : 
| When asked why, after nine years, 
Bide 2 “We didn’t see any need | the murals are being covered over, 
“AMPHITHEATER to make a big thing out of | They are very interesting mu- 
: | : | rals, but they would be better in a 
cae ee se Se oes M. Saunders, the present | 
en in all—for the Toland a 7 — ae Sees. ' | “Mor 
a Pir cates at the C 7 we dean of the medical school rs ht ao? qaculty members 
Soeekiy of 1 pe who decided to uncover the distract students attending lectures, 
Medical School on Parnassus 
avenue. 
colors the bearded artist 
traced the history of medi- 
Zakheim spent four years 
on the frescoes, which were 
gres Administration (WPA) 
grant during the depression. 
1938 and they received re-| prospector Thomas Smith in) decided to 
-actions that were everything|the act of amputating his | over» the wor 
cheered, others jeered. And|earned him the name Peg- | started al! 
the public responded by com-|Leg Smith in the history iit was too lat 
REALISM |. Another shows Sir Francis| — Dr. Francis, 
Probably the greatest sin-|Drake attending the autopsy then dean oi 
; Athe realism depicted. | In 1948, the powers-that-be | covered for th: 
<2» For example, one shows at the medical sehool quietly e Visitors 


Medical history from Indian times |— 
Toland Hall any time they| The six that have been un-| | contribution to the medical school. i 
Bernard Zakheim’s med- | When the Wallpaper came) |a lecture amphitheater in Toland 
“ tracted thousand isi 
controversy during the 14 & amphitheater. nas of visitors to the 
iC | ; ft |] |tecently Zakheim has been re- 
And no one was happier —some students spent more| the murals will be available. 
branch in Galveston. 
himself. < a 7 And so everyone forgot} session. It | th Ww 
oe Ry ? when he visited the college early 
Zakheim told The Chronicle quietly as the covering-up in| Said, but the wallpapering con- 
recognition . .. and the nouncement. | 
Dr. Smyth said: 
pede > aa es aie? this,’ said Dr. John B. deC. | 
Zakheim did the murals museum than in a lecture hall. 
ave complained that the murals 
University of California 
In bold strokes and bright 
cine in California. 
financed under a Works Pro- 
He unveiled the works in, 
-but neutral. Some critics}own leg—an event that} word got out, 1 
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One of the murals —the autopsy of Frangis Drake’s brother 
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works, “And it certainly) 
wasn't done secretly. An 
article on the fact that the 
frescoes had been uncovered 
appeared in the fall issue of 
our Alumni-Faculty Associa- 
tion Bulletin.” 
COVERED 

Four of the murals will re- 
main covered by the dark 
green wallpaper. 


ADDRESS 


“Finally a faculty committee rec- 
ommended the present action. 

‘It is also true they attracted so 
many persons it created a problem 


»}in an institution where we are con- 
*} cerned with germs and diseases. 


“They are very fine murals and 
we are doing our best not to de- 
stroy them. Perhaps some day we 
Will have a new lecture hall and 
then we may again uncover the 
murals and use this room as a 
museum. 

“It’s just the wong thing in the 
middle of a hospital. We mean no 
offense to Zakheim.” 

THE ARTIST’S VIEW 

But regardless of what the Dean 
means by the action, the artist has 
certainly not gone along with the}: 
present plan. ; 

“If all they wanted to do was|° 
prevent the murals from distract- ] 
ing students, there are at least} i 
three other methods they could 
have used to darken the work,” 
Zakheim said. 


“If they had listened to me, even], 


after they began, they could have 
curtained the murals, or pulled 
window shades over them, or ar- 
ranged the lights so that at certain 
times they were blacked out, 

“I am happy that some faculty 
members have apologized to me for|; 
this act.” 
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Renaissance’c 


By Paul A very 
Bernard Zakheim’s med- 


ical, murals lost some of . 
‘their color but none of their 


Ee he has “serious fe 
mt aS - constitutionality, ee 
| ough & te: ef insists the pro-| \- 
visi in for an | visory council meets 
/ the requirement of the Constitution 
that the dire sction of foreign affairs 
be in the hands of the. President 
and State Department. . 
At the same time, he said he con- 
ers administrative provisions of 
be bill sent up by Mr. Truman in- 
adequate. So he looks for some sort 
of compromise to result, 
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Toland Hall any time they| The six that have been un- | 
felt like it—causing classes! covered show minor damage. | 
to be disrupted. | When the wallpaper came 

e The murals presented | off. so did some of the 
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Boycott Due 
(Of "Little 


\Assembly’ 


LAKE SUCCESS, Jan. 4 (P)--A\\ 
Soviet spokesman said today Rus- 
sia is ready to carry out her threat- 

-tened boycott of the United Nations 
\“little assembly” which begins its 
year-round sittings tomorrow. 


t 
) | Russia is expected to be joined in 
i e five other na-|P 


akia, Poland, Yugoslavia, White 
ussia and Soviet Ukraine, Each]! 
as backed the Soviet stand that 
he “little assembly” is unconstitu- 
‘tional and was designed by the 
United States as a means of under- 
mining the Security Council. 


Several other countries may not 
be represented at the opening ses- 
sion, Up to last night, only 40 of 
the 57 nations had named their 


Soviet bloc countries, those which 
had not designated delegates in- 
\}cluded Egypt, Ethiopia, Guatemala, || 
Iceland, Seeds, Liberia, Pakistan, 
|Paraguay, Peru, Saudi Arabia and 
‘+ Yemen. . 


t 
t 
representatives. In addition to six | 
: 


controversy during the 14 & 
- years they were covered by. 
wallpaper. is 

And no one was happier 


~yesterday about this state 


of affairs than the artist 
himself. 
“Perhaps I will be com- 


“fnissioned to restore them,” 


Zakheim told The Chronicle 
by telephone from his Sebas- 
topol. farm. “I could use the 
recognition ... and the 
money.” 

AMPHITHEATER 

Zakheim did the murals— 
fen in all—for the Toland 
Hall amphitheater at the 
University of California 
Medical School on Parnassus 
avenue. 

In bold strokes and bright 
colors the bearded artist 
traced the history of medi- 
cine in California. 

Zakheim spent four years 
on the frescoes, which were 
financed under a Works Pro- 


a lighting problem in the 
amphitheater. 


© The murals themselves| 
also disrupted the classes 
—some students spent more | 
time looking at them than | 


| painted plaster but the 
| slight damage does not dis- 
| tract from the over-all effect. 

The medical school said 
the murals will be ay ailable | 
for public viewing during ia 


at the blackboard. | day when classes are not in 





And so everyone forgot 
about the works until six “of! 
them were uncovered — as| 
quietly as the covering: up in 
1948. It happened in August | 
without any public an-| 
nouncement. 

“We didn’t see any need | 
to make a big thing out of 
this,” said Dr. John B. deC. 
M. Saunders, the present 
dean of the medical school | 
who decided to uncover the | 
works. “And it certainly | 
wasn't done secretly. An 
article on the fact that the 
frescoes had been uncovered 
appeared in the fall issue of 
our Alumni-Faculty Associa- 
tion Bulletin.” 

COVERED 
Four of the murals will re- 


session. | 
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Session. \_ AE ; 
isnenee ee agtoned! for the; grant during the depression. One of the murals —the autopsy of Frangis Drake s brother 
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a a vat enavenhoveof' Bel-| 1938 and they received re-| prospector Thomas Smith in; decided to valipap 


zam of «actions that were everything|the act of amputating his| over: the wor e#aen the 
; on had tne certed wmanedlire, _ but neutral. Some critics} own leg—an event that) word got out.t ” ‘troversy 
ee a ee eral cheered, others jeered. And|earned him the name Peg- Be al .™ an 
re-\ the public responded by com-|Leg Smith in the history |it was too | 
. sean United States will be rep R. [me in droves to see them. | books. bes REAS 
n ,_ chief U. S. delegate | to the | ete 3 o% REALISM Another shows Sir Francis | Dr. Francis 
; aed | >. Probably the “greatest sin- | Drake attending the autopsy | then dean of 
Be criticism was oarreed at | of his brother. | school, said th«. 
* In 1948, the powers-that-be covered for th’ 
+5 For example, one shows at the medical school US e Visitors 


main covered by the dark 
green wallpaper. 
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State, Agriculture, Commerce, In- 
terior, Defense and Treasury. , — 
The strategy Martin is talkin 
about would get action first on the 
‘Herter bill, This would set up an 
eight-man, bipartisan independent 
Government agency to run the 
Marshall Plan, with a council 
headed by the Secretary of State 
advising it and the President on), 
policy matters. ; 

But Eaton said he has “serious) 
doubts” as to its constitutionality, 
even though Herter insists the pro- 
vision for an advisory council meets 
the requirement of the Constitution 
that the direction of foreign affairs 


be in the hands of the President| ® 


and State Department. 

At the same time, he said he con- 
siders administrative provisions of 
the bill sent up by Mr. Truman in- 
adequate. So he looks for some sort 
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al Murals | 


Toland Hall any time they| 


BULK RATE 
U. S. POSTAGE 
PAID 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Permit No. 5186 


The six that have been un.- | 


| Covered show minor damage, | 
| When the Wallpaper came | 


Bernard Zakheim’s med- ; 
ical. murals lost some of 
‘their color but none of their 


of compromise to result, felt like it—causing classes | co 


to be disrupted. 


Boycott Due 
Of “Little 
Assembly’ 


/ LAKE SUCCESS, Jan. 4 A \ 


aoviet spokesman said today Rus- 
ia is ready to carry out her threat- 
ened boycott of the United Nations 
“little assembly’ which begins its 
year-round sittings tomorrow, 


Russia is expected to be joined in 
the boycott by the five other na- 
tions in the Soviet bloc—Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, White 
has. and Soviet Ukraine, Each 


1as backed the Soviet stand that}! 


he “little assembly” is unconstitu- 
ional and was designed by the 

United States as a means of under- 
1ining the Security Council. 


Several other countries may not 
be represented at the opening ses- 


sion. Up to last night, only 40 of}, 


\the 57 nations had named their 
Arepresentatives. In addition to six 
Soviet bloc countries, those which 


had not designated delegates in-|y 
cluded Egypt, Ethiopia, Guatemazla, |) 
Pakistan, |; 
| Paraguay, Peru, Saudi Arabia and 


Iceland, Iraq, Liberia, 


‘| Yemen. 


Organizational questions will oc- 


‘!¢upy most of tomorrow’s Session. 


‘‘Among those mentioned for the | 
‘post of “little assembly” chairman | 


are Luis Padilla Nervo of Mexico, 
Fernand van Langenhove of Bel- 


gium and Nasrollah Entezam of| 
Iran. Under the accepted procedure, |. 
the chairman will represent a small\ - 


country. 


controversy during the 14 & 


wallpaper. | 
And no one was happier 


~yesterday about this state 


of affairs than the artist 
himself. 

“Perhaps I will be com- 
missioned to restore them,” 
Zakheim told The Chronicle 
by telephone from his Sebas- 
topol. farm. “I could use the 
recognition and the 
money.” 

AMPHITHEATER 

Zakheim did the murals— 
ten in all—for the Toland 
Hall amphitheater at the 
University of California 
Medical School on Parnassus 
avenue. 

In bold strokes and bright 
colors the bearded artist 
traced the history of medi- 
cine in California. 

Zakheim spent four years 
on the frescoes, which were 
financed under a Works Pro- 
gres Administration (WPA) 
grant during the depression. 

He unveiled the works in 
1938 and they received re- 


,actions that were everything 
but neutral. 


seme critics 


. years they were covered by. ; 


# 


Be 
One of the murals —the autopsy of Frangi:)rake’s brother 


prospector Thomas Smith in; decided to 


the act of amputating his | over the. wor 
own leg—an event that) word got out, t 


Re Ng vallpaper 


: ty ty, 


© The murals presented 
a lighting problem in the 
amphitheater, 

° The murals themselves 
also disrupted the classes 
—some students spent more 
time looking at them than 
at the blackboard. 

And so everyone forgot 
about the works until six of | 
them were uncovered — as | 
quietly as the covering-up in| 
1948. It happened in August | 
without any public an.-' 
nouncement. | 

“We didn’t see any need | 
to make a big thing out of 
this,” said Dr. John B. deC._| 
M. Saunders, the present | 
dean of the medica] school | 
who decided to uncover the | 
works, “And it certainly | 
wasn't done secretly. An 
article on the fact that the 

frescoes had been uncovered 
appeared in the fall issue of 
our Alumni-Faculty Associa- 
tion Bulletin.” 
COVERED 

Four of the murals will re- 
main covered by the dark 
green wallpaper. 


off. so did 


Slight damage does not dis. | 
| tract from the over-all] effect, | 
| The medical school said | 
| the murals will be available | 
| for public viewing during the | 
day when classes are not in| 


| session. | 


| 





ADDRESS 


| Ort some of the 
| painted plaster but the | 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Room 244 
Millberry Union 
University of California 


San Francisco 22, California 


-cheered,, others jeered. And 
the public responded by com- | 
ing inm:droves to see them. 


earned him the name Peg-|started al! .» 
Leg Smith in the history |it was too lat 
books. | REAS 
REALISM Another shows Sir Francis| Dr, Francis 
Probably the greatest sin- | Drake attending the autopsy | then dean of 
sie gle criticism: was directed at|of his brother. i school, said thy, 
While the United States was pri- the realism depicted. In 1948, the powers-that-be | covered for th’ 
-|marily responsible for pushing cre-|‘{." For example, one shows at the medical school quietly| ¢ Visitors 


ation of the “little assembly” over _ 
Soviet objections, a spokesman for 
the U. §. delegation indieated one 
of the major aims of this country 
will be to try to bring about Soviet 


The United States will be repre-}\.. 
sented tomorrow by Warren R.! 
Austin, chief U. S. delegate to the |) 
U. N. Later the U. S. spokesman ) 
will be Dr. Philip C. Jessup, Colum-j} 
bia University professor, nominated |} 
by President Truman yesterday as 
Austin’s deputy. 


If you have a: 
the Alumni Se 
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colors — Venetian red, Indian red, yellow 
ocher, raw sienna, raw umber, burnt umber, 
terra verte (green earth) and burnt terra 
verte. 


The Plan of Composition: 

The ceiling space of Toland Hall was 
divided by the artist to create a logical 
juncture of wall and ceiling beams. Each 
of the panels formed by this division is 
14% feet wide by 4% feet high. The room 
is built on the principle of radiation from 
a central point and the fresco composi- 
tion repeats this radiation by movement 
from left to right of the center of the 
curved wall. 

The artist planned his work to enrich 
the architectural characteristics, and 
maintained the wallsas partitions and not 
as decorations that break up the wall 
surface by illusory depth or projection. 
There is no perspective in the paintings 
and any forms which seem to have this 
characteristic are used deliberately to 
express direction in the composition. 

The entire work in this room is to be 
considered as an interpretation rather than 
as illustration of the history of medicine 
in the State of California, with a contrast 
of the artist’s concept of good and evil to 
enhance the dramatic quality of the 
narrative. 


Description of the Panels: 

The composition travels to the left and 
to the right of the center of the curved 
wall — a design of the rising sun — in the 
center behind the projection box — re- 
flects the sunburst pattern of the ceiling 
and symbolizes the eastward direction. To 
the left of center is depicted the develop- 
ment of medicine in Northern California 
and, to the right, Southern California. 

Central Panel: The story told by the 
paintings begins with the California native 
Indians represented by a youngman reach- 
ing out in greeting to the sun. Another 
Indian sits in a temescal (sweat bath) 
nearby, which is used not only for healing 
but for ceremonial purposes as well. A 
mother and child sun themselves in the 
foreground. To the right, three Indians 
illustrate the native California healing 
methods of the period; one is a warrior 
sucking his wound; the second, a medicine 
man who mixes a poultice; and the third 
digs for bulbs to make a remedy against 
snake bite. The adjacent section is com- 
posed around an Indian dance ceremony 
accompanying a difficult childbirth. 

To the left of this scene is Sir Francis 
Drake in front of his ship as he observes 
a surgeon performing an autopsy on his 
younger brother, while four sailors finish 
the burial of their comrades. Completing 
this panel are three Indians offering 
Junipero Serra three herbs contributed by 
California tomodern medicine: Yerba santa 
(mountain balm); Grindelia robusta (gum 
plant); and Cascara sagrada (buckthorn 
family). Behind Father Serra is a group 
of Spanish soldiers who symbolize the 
invasion of California by the white man 
who brings his medicine to California. 

Panel to left of center: Anza, the 
leader of the expedition, is seen on the 
right side of the panel; to the left of him 


padre 


>aptizes him anda soldier who offers 
-OnOl. In the center of this panel is 
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the Spanish surgeon Dr. Don Pablo Soler 
(1798) attending an Indian who has been 
gored bya bull. Slightly to the left of this 
central group is the uniformed figure of 
General Castro persuading a famous Indian 
doctor, Petronia (1844) to cure a wounded 
soldier. At the far left end of this panel, 
Peg-Leg Smith, a famous pioneer trapper 
and prospector, severs his own leg after 
being wounded ina fight with the Indians, 
On the rock on which Smith sits is written, 
“De medico, poeta y loco, Todos tenemos 
un poco” (of medicine, poetry, and in- 
Sanity, we all have a little). 


Last panel to left of center: This is 
devoted to the doctors of the Gold Rush 
period, Dr. Edward Willis is shown shoot- 
ing Dr. Hullings, his predecessor at 
Placerville, after Hullings had torn up 
Willis’ diploma in a drunken rage. Two 
curious miners examine a bottled speci- 
men. Dr. H. Toland (1806-80), a solitary 
figure on a mustang, is depicted as he 
might have ridden in from the plains to 
make his fortune in California. In the 
center foreground, Dr. F. Clappe saves 
the life of a young miner whose leg he 
successfully amputated after the case had 
been pronounced hopeless. One of the two 
miners watching the operation pours out 
whiskey which was used in lieu of 
anesthetic. 


The last third of this panel shows 
early San Francisco doctors. In the first 
group of three figures, Dr. V. J. Fourgeaud 
—next to his wife and son—holds the title 
page of a monograph on diphtheria which 
he wrote after the epidemic of 1856. Under- 
neath this is another paper which lists 
some of his other achievements as a 
citizen and physician. To the side and 
behind him, Dr. J. Townsend is shown 
hanging up his sign announcing the first 
medical office in San Francisco (1846); 
at the lower left is Dr. E. P. Jones— 
doctor, lawyer and newspaper publisher— 
for whom Jones Street is named. Above 
him, Dr. F. P. Wierzbicki writes his book, 
“California As It Is and As It May Be,” 
which was published in 1849, 


deals with neice Southern California. 
The first group shows a Spanish soldier 
guarding several mission Indians cluster- 
ed around a shrine, one noticeably pock- 
marked. Two priests stand gazing at 
patients in the foreground. The principal 
figure here is Don Pedro Prat, a surgeon 
of the expedition who treats the leg of 
one of three patients. The remaining third 
of this panel is taken up with the American 
trapper James Ohio Pattle as he buys his 
freedom from a Mexican jail in San Diego 
by vaccinating the Californians against 
smallpox during the epidemic of 1828. 
Muted shapes form a support for the 
pilaster that ends this panel. 


Last panel to right of center: shows 
the pioneer physicians of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Cattle and sheep are offered as 
payment to Dr. John Marsh as he checks 
the pulse of a child; in the background is 
a glimpse of his house near Mt. Diablo 
which was built shortly before his death. 

In the center foreground of this panel 
two children wave a banner in greeting to 
a popular ductor of Los Angeles — Dr, 
Richard Den—as he rides inon his horse. 
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Ata fable near the palm tree, Dr. C, - 
Bard, the first American physician in 
Ventura county, writes down what he 
learns about herbs from the blanketed 
Indian beside him. (This material was 
published as “Medicine and Surgery Among 
the First Californians” in Touring Topics, 
January, 1930, pp. 20-30). 

Behind these figures, a stream crosses 
the background of the panel diagonally, 
in which two women scrub their clothes 
and from which a soldier drinks. This is a 
reminder of the inadequate water system 
which troubled Los Angeles for many 
years, 

Under the “U.S. Hospital” sign, Dr. J. 
S. Griffin, surgeon of Kearny’s first dra- 
goon in San Diego, examines a soldier 
suffering from malaria. In the foreground, 
two soldiers wrapped in army blankets 
and bowed with misery, await treatment. 
Across the stretcher from Griffin stands 
Dr. J. P. Widney (1841-1937), founder of 
the Los Angeles County Medical Associa- 
tion—of which Griffin was first president; 
under his arm is a petition for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Health which was 
suggested by Widney in 1876. Dr. Widney, 
a member of the first class at Toland 
Medical School (1865), later helped to 
found the University of Southern Califor- 
nia and was its president. Behind him are 
imaginary portraits of Doctors Orme and 
Powers who gave bacteriological app ara- 
tus after Los Angeles City Council had 
appropriated money to establish a bacter- 
iological laboratory in the attic of the 
City Hall (1898). The proposed model for 
a water main which is under the table at 
the right of the panel again emphasizes 
the water problem of the city at that time. 

The early history of California is not 
So remote that it cannot still stir us with 
the courage and daring of the men who 
forged the path to our present high stand- 
ard of achievement in so short a period. 
These Zakheim frescoes present a pano- 
rama of people and problems which should 
not go unnoted. They are accessible for 
your viewing at any time that classes 
are not in session, and are to be found in 
Toland which is at the left far end of the 
first floor of the old University of Cali- 
fornia Hospital building. ~— Anne Schmid 
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MAY 24th 


HOMECOMING 


and 


BANQUET! 
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CALIFORNIA HISTORY IN THE TOLAND HALL FRESCOES 


The Bernard Zakheim frescoes of the 
history of medicine in the State of Cali- 
fornia, painted between 1935 and 1937, 
are once again on view in Toland Hall at 
the University of California Medical Center 
in San Francisco. For your deeper enjoy- 
ment and pleasure, the following is an 
account of how fresco painting is done, 
and the history related to those in this 
room. 


Fresco Painting: 

The finest account of the art of fresco 
is to be found in the translated work of 
Cennino Cennini, “Libro dell’arte”, 
written in 1398. He was a pupil of Agnolo 
Gaddi, who had been a pupil of Taddeo 
Gaddi, who in turn was a pupil of Giotto. 
In chapter 67 of his handbook, he de- 
scribes the technic of fresco painting 
somewhat as follows: 


Lime and sand, enough to last for two 
to three weeks, each should be well sifted, 
wetted with water, then left to stand for a 
day or so. When the artist is ready to 
plaster, the wall is first swept down, wet 
thoroughly and the lime-mortar applied, a 
trowelful at a time — flat on the wall but 
uneven and fairly rough on the surface. 
All the measurements for the contemplated 
drawings are carefully taken, lines are 
snapped, the centers of spaces noted, and 
levels taken from them. When this original 
coating of plaster is dry, the scenes or 
figures are composed and drawn with 
charcoal. Then the figures are copied and 
drawn with a small, pointed bristle brush 
which has been dipped in a little ocher 
without tempura and thin as water. After 
this, the drawings are swept free of the 
charcoal with a bunch of feathers. 

When this is completed, more lime- 
mortar, well worked with a spade and 
a trowel, is applied like an ointment, and 
only to the extent of how much work is to 
be done ina day since fresh plaster isthe 
strongest tempera and the best and most 
delightful working surface. After the old 
plaster is wet down, a section is then 
newly plastered — fairly thin and quite 
evenly. A large bristle brush is then 
dipped lightly in clear water and sprinkled 
over the plaster. A little wooden block the 
size ofthe palm of the hand is rubbed with 
a circular motion over the surface of the 
well-moistened plaster to remove the 
mortar wherever there is too much or to 
supply it wherever there is not enough. 
The lines are snapped again and dimen- 
Sions are drawn and worked as in the 
underneath layer of plaster. 

To this day fresco painting remains a 
limited but most spontaneous medium of 
artistic expression. The pure insoluble 
pigments which are used are ground in 
water, suffer no oxidation and become 
richer with age. Fresco painting has a 
luminous quality; it does not absorb light 
but radiates it, so that too strong a light 
can distort the color and composition. 

Artist Zakheim used the same technic 
as that described by Cennini over 600 
years ago. Instead of sand, however, he 
used marble-dust with the lime. Except 
for cobalt blue, viridian green and black 
Panels In Order Of Description oxide, his palette of colors for the fres- 
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CALIFORNIA’S MEDICAL STORY 
IN FRESCO 


An Illustrated Account of 
the Fresco Decorations on the Walls of Toland 
Hall, University of California Medical Center, 
San Francisco 
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WHO SHALL DECIDE TO WHAT PURPOSES, GOOD OR BAD, HUMANITY MAY 
APPLY ITS KNOWLEDGE? 


Fresco by Bernard Zakheim, University of California Medical School, San Francisco 








CALIFORNIA’S MEDICAL STORY IN 
FRESCO AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO 


HEN Henry Harris’s snappily written and beautifully printed 

VW Califorma’s Medical Story appeared in 1932, it carried a brilliant 

introduction by Charles Singer, the great historian of science at 

the Universities of London and Oxford. Doctor Singer summed up his 
opinions thus: 

“For the study of medical history, California presents quite exceptional 
advantages. The geographical isolation of its population makes a true 
local study more valid than would be the case for most states. The earlier 
records have been better and more lovingly preserved in California than 
in any other civilization that has developed so recently and so rapidly. 
The presence of first-class library facilities is unique for so youthful an 
aggregate. The very rapid evolution of Californian civilization has carried 
with it a no less rapid evolution of medicine from the primitive and magical 
to the highly scientific, though no less human, discipline which is enabling 
the medical schools of the state to provide as well equipped medical men 
as are to be found anywhere in the world. Thus Californian Medicine is 
an almost ideal field for the student of local history.” 

The Federal Art Project offered an opportunity to picture California’s 
Medical Story in appropriate mural decorations for Toland Hall, the 
main clinical amphitheater of the University of California Medical School 
in San Francisco. The work was begun in 1937 by Bernard Zakheim and 
Phyllis Wrightson and completed by them in the following year. It forms 
one of the most impressive art efforts associated with medicine in this 
country. 

It is unusual for artists to be able to express themselves as clearly with 
words as with their chosen artistic medium. But the descriptions given by 
the artists themselves in this case surpass anything that anyone else would 
be likely to offer. 


ARTIST’S APOLOGY 
By BerRNARD ZAKHEIM 


The artist’s purpose in planning an architectural decoration is to accept 
the architecture as it is, and only enrich the architectural characteristics 
by assimilating them, placing emphasis on them, and then causing them to 
vibrate in line and color. The next step is to conceive the design intel- 
lectually and express it emotionally. 

It is important to maintain walls as partitions and not to make a decora- 
tion that will break up the wall surface and give illusary depth or the 
opposite, forms bulging out from the wall surface. That is the reason I 
used no perspective in the paintings; if there are forms which seem to 
have a perspective characteristic, they were used only as a means to 
express direction in the composition. 
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The problem. The Toland Hall Amphitheater as it appeared to me was 
a low half-drum of an interior with a low ceiling and rows upon rows 
of chairs reaching almost to the ceiling. There my problem began. The 
last row of chairs leaves four and one half feet of wall space visible 
from the top of the chairs to the ceiling, and the length approximates one 
hundred and four feet around the semi-circular wall. Therefore, it was 
reasonable to treat this entire space as a frieze by introducing a hori- 
zontal molding around the wall. 

Then the ceiling beams are in a design of a sunburst. They come to the 
wall and stop there suddenly. Therefore, I have built pilasters to support 
these beams, and as a consequence I obtained six panels from the circular 
wall. 

Decorations to be painted on walls offer several risks: first, that of 
crowding the hall with paintings; second, that of making them appear as 
posters stuck on temporarily; and third, of the pictues seeming to be cut 
off by the ceiling. 

On the other hand, this Toland Hall Amphitheater had to be designed 
and decorated in such a fashion as to enlarge it and give the illusion of 
more space. Of course, there I had to use optical illusion, so the horizontal 
molding of the circular wall was extended to the straight wall where the 
screen 1s, but instead of repeating the four and one-half foot measure- 
ment from the circular wall, I dropped the molding on the straight wall 
to five and one-half feet, which due to an optical illusion appears when 
viewed from the floor to be on the same level as the molding on the circular 
wall. I have done the same thing with the vertical lines (pilasters) on 
the straight wall, by bringing them down to the floor level so when the 
eye registers the five and one-half feet of vertical space, and the full 
length of the pilasters, the illusion is ready to work these proportions 
to the circular wall as well. Thus, I have given the illusion of more wall 
space than by actual measure. 

Planning the Composition: Keeping in mind the circular interior, es- 
pecially the sun-burst design on the ceiling, also indicated on the cement 
floor, I chose this as the motif for the composition. 

I began the painting in the exact center of the circular wall by painting 
the Indian facing the sunrise in the east, and painted a sun with stylized 
sunbeams so as to foretell the main development of the whole painting 
with that note which is actually the floor plan of Toland Hall. As I 
followed the main theme of the wavy line, so I set in scenes in a fan- 
like rhythm. I emphasized the horizontal molding by putting figures and 
objects on it. I did the same for the ceiling by bending the figures so as 
to bring the effect of caryatids in Greek architecture; also by leaning 
figures and objects against the pilasters, I gave more legitimate reason 
for their being there. In this way I have achieved normal sized individuals 
of an average height in a space only four and one-half feet high, which 
again gives the optical illusion of more space. 

On the straight wall the molding makes a diagonal line. This is in order 
to emphasize the ascending stairs. Each of the two large panels on this 
wall is composed on the sun-ray principle—that is, the chief lines of the 
composition radiate from one point; in the panel to the right, the lines 
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radiate from the rat; in the panel to the left, from the guinea pig, as the 
symbol of the Medical School studies. The horizontal planes of these com- 
positions are in harmony with the stair horizons of the room. 

The wavy pattern of the circular wall finds its culmination in the two 
small panels on the straight wall; to the left of the screen the “Hooper” 
panel, and to the right, above the door, “Science.” In these two composi- 
tions the curves are concentrated in the circular shapes that form the main 
structure of these compositions. 

In general, I wanted the paintings to be interwoven with the architec- 
ture as the keystone of the arch, which, although not of the same size as 
the rest of the stones, still is necessary to the arch. Therefore, the next step 
was to solve the problem of the general interior by repainting all the chairs 
from the dark brown to a light greyish-green oak, and all metal parts with 
aluminum. Floors and stairs were painted a deep green. The lighting fix- 
tures, especially those near the walls which obscured the painting, had to 
be removed, and a new lighting system installed to do away with the yel- 
lowish tinge and uneven distribution of light which had been distorting 
the paintings in color and breaking the flow of the composition. The new 
system brings out the true colors which were painted to give the effect of 
distance, and makes the amphitheatre seem more subdued and roomy. 
Fresco has a luminous quality such as aluminum, and does not absorb 
light. On the contrary, it radiates light, so too strong light distorts the 
color and composition. 

Space Solution: The subject matter of a painting is usually considered 
to be the representation of figures and objects. To the painter, however, 
the spaces not occupied by figures or objects are just as important deco- 
ratively as the solid forms. The solid forms are called “positive space,” 
and the unoccupied areas are called “negative space.” To consider only 
the positive space would have made a poor decoration, since the painting 
would look broken up; but giving the same importance to the negative 
space keeps the unity of the whole painting. Therefore I have outlined 
with a light contour the positive space in order to bring out the abstract 
design of the negative forms. 

Concept of the Narrative: The object was to decorate a medical amphi- 
theater, therefore it was appropriate to use as subject the history of medi- 
cine in the state of California, especially since the hall is visited by out- 
of-state doctors unfamiliar with local history. 

As to the subject, I did not pick only the beautiful or heroic parts of 
history, because the contrast of good and bad constitutes the dramatic 
quality of the narrative. Of course I painted more of an interpretation 
than illustration, and the same goes for the costumes and objects. In each 
case I made a study of the most characteristic forms and colors, and in- 
stead of copying, I painted them as freely as my imagination flowed. 
This applies especially for the straight wall where the narrative has both 
the good and the bad, especially the panel of San Francisco history and 
the one next to it called “Science.” 

Technique of Painting: As to the school of painting I followed, I do 
not consciously follow any school or style. Subconsciously, I am a product 
of this civilization. I just deal with a decoration and its peculiarities to 
its environment. 
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Fresco as a medium has its limits. Fresco painting is more of a spon- 
taneous medium than oil painting or other media, because it has to be 
painted on fresh plaster, and finished before it gets hard. Therefore fresco 
painting becomes a sort of school in itself. The medium is plaster made 
of marble dust and lime, painted with pure insoluble pigments ground in 
water. Only a few square feet may be painted at a time. Once painted, 
and the plaster dry, it cannot be changed without chiseling out the plaster 
and starting all over again. 

As the plaster dries, the lime in it gradually absorbs carbon dioxide 
from the air, until it becomes solid calcium carbonate or marble. As the 
calcium carbonate crystallizes, the color pigments are strongly held on to 
the crystal surfaces. The pigments being finely ground insoluble metallic 
oxides, suffer no oxidizing, and since the colors do not penetrate the 
plaster, but form a microscopic mosaic on the surface, they can endure 
forever, and become richer with age. 

The palette I use consists entirely of earthen colors with the exception 
of cobalt blue, viridian green, and black oxide or ivory black. I use 
Venetian and Indian red, yellow ochre, raw sienna, raw umber, burnt 
umber, terra verte, or green earth, and burnt terra verte. I use no white 
because I paint transparently, with the exception of parts in a low key 
in order to achieve a richer quality. } 

I did not apply any dynamic symmetry or any other mathematical sys- 
tems in order to obtain true proportions, but instead I weighed and bal- 
anced the proportions and color composition in my own self. Maybe if I 
had had a group of artists to paint for me I would have needed to devise 
a formula, but painting the whole thing by myself, and details by Miss 
Wrightson, I did not feel the necessity for any artificial system. 

Although the two smaller panels near the screen, the “Hooper” and 
“Science” panels, may give an impression of surrealism, it was not my 
intention to paint surrealism, which is the subconscious of the artist. On 
the contrary, the paintings represent the consciousness of the scientist. 

In general, what seemed to me of the most importance was good decora- 
tion, achieved by the placing of the panels, the composition of the whole 
interior, the groupings for pattern, the use of negative and positive spaces 
for abstract design, and the good and bad in subject matter. 

From this description and the actual paintings I hope the spectator will 
form his own judgment of the art merits of these decorations. 


I owe my greatest thanks to Phyllis Wrightson for her splendid assist- 
ance in the research and the painting of many fragments in the frescoes; 
to Dr. Chauncey D. Leake for the encouragement and material help he 
has so generously given; to Dr. George Lyman for his enthusiasm and his 
valuable historical guidance; to Dr. Henry Harris for his helpful advice 
and for the inspiration from his California’s Medical Story; to Dr. Lang- 
ley Porter for his continued interest; to Drs. S. P. Lucia, W. E. Carter, 
and I’. W. Lynch for their steady support, and to the Federal Art Project, 
which made it all possible. 















































DESCRIPTION OF THE PANELS 
By PHyYuLuIs WRIGHTSON 


Toland Hall, now decorated by frescoes, is a large lecture amphitheater 
with a curved wall something over one hundred feet in circumference, a 
straight wall across the front to accommodate a screen and blackboard, 
and a low ceiling broken by skylights and supported by large beams radiat- 
ing from the center of the front wall in sunburst fashion. 

As the bare walls offered no obvious support to the heavy ceiling, the 
artist’s first move was to divide the space by creating seven pilasters, 
which give a logical meaning to the juncture of wall and ceiling beams. 
Each of the six panels thus formed is fourteen and one-half by four and 
one-half feet high, the small height being due to the sharp rise of the tiers 
of seats from the floor level. 

Repeating the principle of radiation upon which the room is built, the 
movement of the composition travels to left and right of the center of the 
curved wall, where a design of the rising sun reflects the sunburst pattern 
of floor and ceiling, and symbolizes an eastward direction. To the left of 
this is shown the development of medicine in northern California, and 
to the right, that of southern California. The six panels are treated some- 
what in the manner of a frieze, with a strong wave-like rhythm acting as 


a connecting force. 
% * % * 


The story told by the murals begins with the domestic life and hygiene 
of the California Indians. A young Indian, symbolizing his race, reaches 
out in greeting to the sun as he dries himself after a sweat bath and cold 
plunge in the river. Two sweat houses, or temescals, appear near him, used 
for ceremonial as well as healing purposes, and a mother and child sun 
themselves in the foreground. Three Indians illustrate native California 
healing methods—a warrior sucks a wound, a shaman or medicine man 
mixes blood, mud, and herbs for a poultice, and another digs for bulbs 
used in making remedies against snake bites. An adjacent section of the 
decoration is composed around an Indian dance ceremony accompanying 


a difficult childbirth. 


% *% * * 


To the left of this central 
scene follows an episode from 
the career of Sir Francis 
Drake, who landed near San 
Francisco Bay in 1579, and 
claimed the land for England. 
With his back to his ship he 
grimly supervises an autopsy 
which the ship’s surgeon is per- 
forming upon Drake’s younger 
brother, thus proving his death 
due to natural causes rather 
than to the vengeance of a 
wrathful deity. To the right 
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PRIMITIVE MEDICINE IN CALIFORNIA 


i i : Pomo delivery. 
Top: Miwok temescal and mud poultice. Center, left: 
Right: Fra Serra receives herbs. Bottom: Salute to the sun. 
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four sailors finish burying those of their comrades who perished of the same 
disease, while to the left the chaplain, prayer book in hand but manacled, 
and wearing a humiliating badge, suffers the displeasure of the Captain for 
spreading superstition among the crew. 

Completing this panel, three Indians offer to Padre Junipero Serra the 
three most important herbs contributed by California to modern medi- 
cine: Yerba santa (eriodictyon glutinosum), cascara sagrada (rhamnus 
purshiana), and grindelia robusta. 

Behind them is a group of Spanish soldiers, which connect this scene 
with the first part of the adjoining panel, a composition symbolic of the 
invasion of California by a strange people, a new religion, and the foreign 
diseases that almost exterminated the native population. Leading the 
band of soldiers in the background is Juan Bautista de Anza, leader of 
the expedition of 1775 bearing his name. The central figure of the main 
group is a bewildered Indian, standing helplessly between a padre who 
baptizes him and a soldier who offers him an acquaintance with alcohol. 
Half hidden behind the priest is a soldier who has roped the Indian 
woman in the foreground. 

The most distinguished of the Spanish Surgeon-Generals, Dr. Don Pablo 
Soler, appears in the center of this panel, attending an Indian that had 
been badly gored by a bull. (About 1798.) The patient’s recovery added 
to Soler’s already established reputation for skill in his profession, and to 
his name for humanity and kindness to all in need of his services. The 
bull appears behind him, held by two Indians, and illustrates the artist’s 
intention of having each incident as self-explanatory as possible. The 
bull with bloody horns accounts for the disemboweled Indian in the fore- 
ground, Spanish and English flags identify the nationality of figures in 
other scenes, while some characters are explained by the presence of 
books, diplomas, or other articles appropriate to their functions in the 
scene. 

Slightly to the left of this central group is the uniformed figure of 
General Castro, who is shown persuading the famous Indian doctor, 
Petronio, to cure a wounded soldier. Although Petronio’s reputation was 
that of curing his friends and killing his enemies, there were few doctors 
to choose from in 1844. 

The northern end of this panel depicts pioneer courage in the person of 
‘“Peg-Leg” Smith, famous trapper and prospector of the pioneer west, who 
is painted in the act of severing his own leg after being wounded in a 
fight with Indians. Tied near him, and acting as support to the edge of 
the panel, is his pack burro, loaded with traps and skins. In the rock on 
which Smith supports himself is carved the old proverb: 

“De medico, poeta y loco, 
Todos tenemos un poco.” 
(Of medicine, poetry, and insanity we all have a little.) 


% + # *% 


The third and last panel on this side of the central division is devoted 
to doctors of the Gold Rush period. The first incident is an illustration 
of the type of adventure often met in the gold fields. Dr. Edward Willis 
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THE WHITE-MAN BRINGS HIS MEDICINE TO CALIFORNIA 


Top: Don Pedro Prat and James Pattie. Center: Civilization, Bottom, left: Peg-leg Smith. 
Right: Don Pablo Soler. 
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is shown shooting the quack doctor Hullings, his predecessor at Placerville, 
in a duel after Hullings had torn up Willis’s diplomas in a drunken rage 
at having a rival appear in his territory. A glimpse of the doctor’s sur- 
gery is shown beside him, including the bottled monstrosities that are 
being examined by two curious miners. 

A solitary figure in this composition is that of Dr. Hugh Huger Toland 
(1806-1880), founder of the Toland Medical School which was later ab- 
sorbed by the University of California. He appears on a lively mustang, 
as he might have looked on his arrival in 1852, after crossing the plains. 
jn his hand he holds a drawing of the quartz mill be brought with him, 
by which he no doubt expected to become wealthy. 

Lightening the central background and supporting the upper part of the 
composition is a group of covered wagons, drawn by red oxen. The center 
foreground below this is devoted to the courageous Dr. Fayette Clappe, 





GOLD-RUSH MEDICINE: TOLAND, FOURGEAUD, TOWNSEND, AND WIERZBICKI 


who in 1851 at Rich Bar on the Feather River risked his professional] 
reputation to save the life of a young miner whose leg he successfully 
amputated after the case had been pronounced hopeless. One of the two 
miners watching the operation is pouring out the whiskey that was used 
instead of an anesthetic. 

The last third of this panel is occupied with early San Francisco doctors. 
The first group consists of three figures, that of Dr. Victor J. Fourgeaud 
(1815-1875) and his wife and little boy, who came to California in 1847. 
He holds the title page of his monograph on diphtheria, a notable con- 
tribution to the study of the disease, which he wrote after the epidemic 
of 1856. Beneath this paper is another, which lists some of his other 
achievements as a citizen and physician. 

Three more figures fill the remaining space. Dr. John Townsend is shown 
hanging up his sign in 1846 announcing the first medical office in San 
Francisco. In front of him is one of the typical oddities of this period, 
“Dr.” Elbert P. Jones, for whom Jones Street was named. He was a Jack 
of all trades, including medicine, law and newspaper publishing, but his 
consuming passion was for gold, in which he would literally wallow. In 
the upper left hand corner, Dr. Felix P. Wierzbicki, a native of Poland, 
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is painted writing the book that made him famous, “California As It Is 
and As It May Be,” published in 1849. 


* *% * * 


In the panel to the right of the center, commencing the section dealing 
with medicine in southern California, the first group shows a Spanish 
soldier guarding several mission Indians clustered around a rude shrine. 
One is pock-marked, and others are stooped and flabby, showing their 
inability to adapt themselves to the new conditions. 

The central and largest portion of this panel is devoted to a representa- 
tion of the first hospital in California, the crude shelter put up at San 
Diego in 1789 to house the many members of the Portola expedition that 
were disabled by scurvy. A table in the background provides a place for 
doctors’ supplies and an altar, beside which two melancholy priests stand 


HACIENDA MEDICINE; JOHN MARSH, RICARDO DEN, AND CEPHAS BARD 


gazing at the patients in the foreground. The principal figure is that of 
Don Pedro Prat, surgeon of the expedition, who leans over one of three 
patients to treat his leg. At each side of the canvas shelter stands a small 
cannon, and a wretched soul crouches in front. 

The remaining third of this panel deals with the American trapper James 
Ohio Pattie, who is shown as he buys his freedom from the Mexican jail in 
San Diego by vaccinating the Californians against smallpox during the 
great epidemic of 1828. Muffled shapes of frightened Mexicans bundled up 
in misery roll up to form a support for the pilaster that ends this panel. 


% * % *% 


Pioneer physicians of Southern California are shown in the adjoining 
panel, the last to the right on the curved wall. Echoing the circular forms 
in the preceding section are bunches of cattle and sheep offered by the 
Californians as payment for services to the colorful Dr. John Marsh, 
whose eye estimates the quality of the livestock while he feels the pulse 
of a small child brought to him on a home-made stretcher. In the back- 
ground is a glimpse of the doctor’s elegant stone house, built near Mt. 
Diablo shortly before his death. 
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In the center foreground of this panel are two urchins who wave a 
small banner in greeting to the popular Irish doctor of Los Angeles, Dr. 
Richard Den, riding past on his famous black mount. The Angelenos 
thought so highly of his healing powers that a proverb grew about him: 
“Despues de Dios—Dr. Don Ricardo.” (After God, Doctor Richard.) 

At a table under a palm tree sits Dr. Cephas L. Bard, first American 
physician of Ventura County who writes down what he learns of native 
herbs from the blanketed Indian beside him. This material appeared in an 
article “Medicine and Surgery Among the First Californians,” published 
in 1894. Dr. Bard was known as Ventura County’s most popular man. 

Behind this pair of figures there is a stream crossing the background 
diagonally, in which two women scrub cloths, and from which a soldier 
drinks. This is a reminder of the inadequate water system that troubled 
Los Angeles for so many years. 

Under the sign “U. S. Hospital,” Dr. John S. Griffin, who came to San 
Diego as surgeon of Kearny’s 
first dragoons, examines a sol- 
dier suffering from malaria. In 
the foreground two soldiers, 
wrapped in army blankets and 
bowed with misery, await 
treatment. Across the stretcher 
from Griffin stands Dr. Jo- 
seph Pomeroy Widney (1841- 

1937), who is represented as 
offering him a call for the 
founding of the Los Angeles 
Medical Association, of which 
Griffin became the first presi- $a% § /===-"ess 
dent. Under his arm is a peti- Pint? ss /@¥eese a 
tion for a Board of Health, a LOS ANGELES GETS PUBLIC- 
step suggested by Widney in HEALTH CONSCIOUS 
1876. Dr. Widney, a member 
of the first class in the Toland Medical School, in 1865, later helped found 
the University of Southern California, and was its president. Behind his 
figure are imaginary portraits of Dr. Orme and of Dr. Powers, who gave his 
bacteriological apparatus to the city in 1898, after the Los Angeles City 
Council had appropriated the money to establish a bacteriological labora- 
tory in the attic of the City Hall. The background of these two figures 
indicates some of the achievements of this determined group of men, while 
the foreground is occupied by a model of the modern water mains for which 
they fought. | 

The crowding of figures at both ends of this series of panels 1s to provide 
a termination of the movement that swings freely through the design to 
right and left of the center. 

* * * % 

On the straight wall, the large panel to the right of the screen tells the 

story of the stormy medical life of early San Francisco, and the establish- 


ment of the first medical schools. 
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The composition is constructed on the sunburst pattern characteristic 
of the room. In this case the fan design starts from a point on the lower 
diagonal molding occupied by a large grey rat, and radiates through the 
scroll to the top of the picture, where it culminates in a series of buildings 
leaning obliquely away from the masses of human figures. 

The group in the upper right section of the design is composed of the 
physicians who figured in the famous controversy known as the “Sponge 
Case,” precipitated by the death of James King of William in 1856, after 
the famous editor had been shot as a result of his courageous exposure 
of corruption in San Francisco. 

Clustered around the body of the editor are six of the doctors involved 
in the quarrel. Dr. Beverly Cole presents his accusation of the doctors 
who left a sponge in the patient’s wound for five days, and reaching across 
King’s body, Dr. Hugh Huger Toland, Cole’s chief opponent, offers his 
defense. Behind these three figures are Dr. John Griffin from Los Angeles, 
in his blue army uniform, Dr. Nuttall, Dr. Bertody, and Dr. Gray, all of 
whom were embroiled in the exchange of accusations and countercharges 
that grew out of this incident. Behind them is a view of Fort Vigilance 
during the execution of King’s murderer by the Vigilantes. 

The principal episode of this panel, occupying the center of the fan- 
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shape, shows the problems that grew from the invasion of California by 
the bubonic plague in 1900. Stretched on an operating table is an animal 
whose carcass has proved the existence of the plague in San Francisco, 
and about this dissecting table are gathered some of the men who were 
willing to sacrifice their careers to protect California from a disastrous 
epidemic against which corrupt politicians and bureaucrats forbade them 
to carry out a public campaign. 

To the left, City Bacteriologist Wilfred Kellogg, in his white gown, 
pleads for recognition of plague conditions, and his outstretched arm, 
following the line of the fan design, leads the eye to the message on a 
large scroll in the foreground. The other figures represent Joseph Kinyoun, 
of the Marine Hospital Service; H. A. L. Ryfkogel, bacteriologist of the 
State Board of Health; Rupert Blue of the U. S. Public Health and 
Marine Hospital service, who directed the campaign against the second 
epidemic, and a figure representing Dr. F. P. Wilson, Assistant City Phy- 
sician, who is offering proof of plague to the figure which embodies the 
political forces that fought so strenuously against recognition of the pres- 
ence of plague and the methods necessary to stamp it out. 

Beneath the dissecting table are shown the plague sources. Rats are 
investigating the bodies of two dead Chinese, who represent the first 
cases of plague identified. Above the open garage basket providing food 
for diseased rats, is a fragment of a Board of Health notice concerning 
proper garbage disposal. 

The subject of plague also occupies the two lower corners of this panel. 
At the right is a figure symbolizing the filth and disease of the Barberry 
Coast, which offered a breeding spot for the plague and its animal hosts. 
The figure of this woman, unclean, and a threat to community health, is 
placed as a contrast to the figure of a woman in the corresponding spot 
of the large panel to the left. 

Because at the time plague was first proved in San Francisco the civic 
authorities would not permit the health department to perform its duties, 
the figure in the lower left hand corner represents a doctor who has been 
forced to protect his own home by bricking up the rat holes in his base- 
ment. : 

In contrast, dishonesty in the medical profession is demonstrated in the 
section immediately above the figure of the doctor, where Dr. Albert 
Abrams is shown operating one of his many machines for curing all ail- 
ments. In the design only a suggestion of the actual appearance of the 
machine is given. Also shown is the “Ionoco Belt” of Dr. Wilshire, notori- 
ous Los Angeles exploiter for whom one of the world’s great boulevards is 
named. 

The constructive side of San Francisco’s medical development is repre- 
sented by the row of buildings tilting away from the center of the design, 
the first medical schools and hospitals in the city. An old-fashioned yellow 
building in the center bears the name of Toland Medical School, the germ 
of the present U. C. Medical School; to the right is an imaginary likeness 
of the old County Hospital; at the left are the two buildings associated 
with the Stanford Medical Department—the Gothic angles of the Cooper 
Medical School which stands at Sacramento and Webster Streets, and the 
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more modern red brick of the Lane Hospital. These provide the back- 
gound for likenesses of Dr. Elias Samuel Cooper and his nephew, Dr. Levi 
Cooper Lane, who are shown with a shelf of medical books written by 
pioneer San Francisco physicians. 

Holding a map of the present University of California Medical Center 
is Adolph Sutro, donor of the ground upon which this group of buildings 
stands, and famous for his work as a mining engineer and Mayor of San 
Francisco. 

The message contained in this panel is summed up in the quotation from 
Dr. Henry Gibbons lettered upon the large scroll springing almost directly 
from the spot on which the composition pivots: 

“About us always is ignorance, squalor, and greed, in which quackery 
and corruption may thrive. ‘The great enemy of rational medicine is popu- 
lar ignorance. From this source come the obstructions to education, the 
failure to appreciate merit, and the success of folly and imposture . 
our schools and hospitals must raise us from this mire.’” (Introductory 
lecture at Toland Medical School, 1867.) 


* * % *% 


The large panel to the left of the screen describes the multiple activities 
of the University of California Medical School. The composition repeats 
the structure and spatial division of its companion panel, building on the 
same plan of radiation, but the pivoting point in this case is a guinea pig, 
used as a symbol of research. 

Although the two compositions are similar in structure, the atmosphere 
of the first is of the outdoors, with a skyline of medical buildings, while 
the other has the studious character of the interior of the medical library, 
suggested by the cubicles of bookcases hung with charts. 

In the corner corresponding to that occupied by the Barbary Coast 
figure is a portrait of Lucy Wanzer, the first woman to enter the University 
of California Medical School, who dared to sacrifice her feminine dignity 
in order to obtain entrance to what was then an exclusively masculine 
career. 

At the upper right is James Blake (1814-1893) the scholarly English- 
man who, as California’s first great scientist, joined the faculty of Toland 
Medical School in 1864, shown identifying salts by spectroscopic methods. 
Below him, set off by a strong diagonal line, is Jacques Loeb (1859-1924) , 
painted with his classic experiments on sea urchin eggs. Below and to the 
left of Loeb is T. Brailsford Robertson, his distinguished Australian col- 
league and successor to the chair of physiological chemistry and pharma- 
cology, which he occupied from 1910 to 1918. 

A group of three figures occupies the lower right hand corner. Handling 
a bow is Saxton Pope, remembered for his skillful surgery, his vivid per- 
sonality, and his enthusiasm for the unusual hobby of archery and wild 
game hunting with primitive weapons. The other two figures represent 
Thomas Waterman Huntington, professor of clinical surgery from 1899 
to 1912, and Charles Brooks Brigham, who became the Medical School’s 
first professor of orthopedic surgery in 1873, and performed the first suc- 
cessful removal of the stomach in 1898. 
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Teachers show the way in 
medicine 


Working with the guinea pig in the center foreground is George H. F. 
Nuttall (1862-1937), one of the school’s most distinguished graduates, 
who received his M.D. in 1884. He is well known for his studies of im- 
munity reactions and the bacteriology of diphtheria, and as the founder 
of the Journal of Hygiene. He became professor of bacteriology and pre- 
ventive medicine at Cambridge, England. 

A student nurse shown in the background typifies the work of the 
U. C. Nursing Training School. Standing beside her are a farmer and a 
cowboy, examples of those prospective students who can hope to reach 
the study of medicine only through financial sacrifice. 

The chief figures of this panel are shown grouped around a table in the 
center, corresponding to the arrangement in the other panel. These are the 
men whose ability and devotion have helped to build the University of 
California Medical School into its present proportions. Furthest to the left 
is William Watt Kerr, beloved Scotch clinician and foundation stone of the 
Medical School, who in 1886 was appointed professor of therapeutics and 
in 1899 became professor of clinical medicine, a post he held until his 
death in 1917. Next to him appears Langley Porter, distinguished pedia- 
trician, long Dean of the Medical School, and builder of the new structure 
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housing the clinic. The third figure is that of Herbert C. Moffitt, the most 
distinguished clinician on the Pacific Coast, whose intellectual leadership 
has set the pace for the whole school. Last to the right is Frank Lynch, 
renowned for his cancer studies, who since his arrival in 1915 has reor- 
ganized and built up the department of obstetrics. In front of the table 
is Wallace Terry, pioneer thyroid surgeon, who laid the foundation for 
the teaching division of surgery in 1899. Under President Wheeler and Dean 
D’Ancona, the School was transformed from a proprietary establishment 
to a university institution. ; 

The books on the shelves as well as the diagrams are representative of 
other outstanding work accomplished by such leaders as E. L. Walker, 
D. Montgomery, W. P. Lucas, H. M. Evans, K. F. Meyer, C. L. A. 
Schmidt, J. M. D. Olmsted, Frank Hinman, F. 8. Smyth, W. J. Kerr, H. 
Naffziger, E. L. Munson, A. C. Reed, R. Stone, H. Brunn, and H. Morrow. 

Another large scroll in the foreground balances that on the other side 
of the room, and bears a fitting quotation from Robin Lampson’s story 
of the conquest of yellow fever, “Death Loses a Pair of Wings”: 

“The mercy of medicine and surgery has here been applied and dis- 
seminated. . .. Remember that our school, built by the hearts and brains 
of many great men, is greater than any or all of us here today. Join your- 
selves to its greatness, add the stature of your personalities to these living 


buildings.” 
*% * % % 


Hooper PANEL 


Next in the sequence are the two small panels flanking the screen above 
the blackboard. Here the fan pattern has been further developed so that 
the principle of radiation finds its completion in large circular shapes 
which bring the rhythm of the whole decorative scheme to its logical con- 
clusion. 

The panel at the left, although of necessity illustrating only a few inci- 
dents, is dedicated to the achievements of the Hooper Foundation for 
Medical Research in the application of the biological sciences to the prob- 
lems of medicine and public health, first under the direction of George 
Whipple, and later K. F. Meyer. 

The circular “motif” in this case takes the shape of a large autoclave, 
toward which all the other forms and planes build up by overlapping each 
other in a complicated pattern until the various parts become almost inter- 
woven. The ascending horizontal planes of this panel, as in the others on 
this wall, emphasize the ascending horizontals of the stairs on either side, 
thus forming a rhythmic link between the lower portions of the front 
panels and the upper row of curved panels. 

The Hooper building itself is suggested in the background behind the 
autoclave and the row of bottles which are labelled according to the types 
of botulinus growing in them. The autoclave shelves are packed with the 
commercially canned foods which develop botulinus, and to the right a 
research worker is tacking up a chart of the home canned foods which 
become poisonous through improper canning. To the left of the autoclave 
a young man is using a still to extract the poison from mussels in order to 
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THE HOOPER FOUNDATION FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH MAKES POSSIBLE THE 
GREAT CANNING INDUSTRY, AND OTHERWISE DOES ITS BIT 


discover the nature and amount of the toxin which is found in these shell- 
fish at certain seasons of the year. The cans of food suggest the scientific 
food packing control methods devised at the Hooper Foundation which 
make possible a great modern canning industry free from menace to public 
health. 

Almost in the center of the composition a parrot on its perch draws 
attention to a chart showing those birds susceptible to psittacosis. Other 
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familiar domestic animals figure in this scene because of their usefulness 
in the study and treatment of many diseases. A cage of mice in the lower 
left hand corner is a reminder of the many useful services these little 
animals perform. Leaning against the cage is a yellow and emaciated 
victim of Weil’s Disease. The dog curled at his feet is evidence of the 
experiments on this subject in which dogs are used. Looking out from 
behind this group is a goat, above which a chart hangs, showing the tem- 
perature changes characteristic of malta fever or undulant fever, to which 
goats are especially susceptible. 

The lower right quarter of the picture is taken up with a simplified repre- 
sentation of hearing tests made on animals in order to study the action 
currents of the auditory nerves. A large model of an ear appears above 
the machine to indicate the subject of the study. The shelves of books 
seen over the shoulder of the experimenter represent a small part of the 
great volume of work accomplished through this Foundation. 


SCIENCE PANEL 


Above the door, and to the right of the screen, is the last panel of the 
series, symbolizing the entire field of science, past, present, and future. 
The circular “motif” of the previous panel has been developed, with the 
addition of more circles, into the more spacious pattern of a spiral, which 
carries the eye through the painting in more generous lines, suggesting the 
perpetual development and change characteristic of all organic activity. 
This is in contrast to the design of the Hooper Panel, where the circular 
shape returns upon itself, indicating one isolated cycle, or generation, of 
science viewed separately from its place in the whole sweep of scientific 
history. 

The wheel in the center, revolving on its huge bearings, symbolizes the 
early development of modern science, called into existence by the neces- 
sity of the troubled humans in the foreground. The muscular figure repre- 
senting human energy provides the power by which this body of science 
is caused to revolve. 

The bearings upon which this massive structure moves are engraved 
with the names of those men who laid the foundations for present scien- 
tific knowledge: Galileo, the celestial physicist; Newton, physicist; La- 
voisier, who discovered the fundamental laws of modern chemistry; Ein- 
stein, physical astronomist who contributed the theory of relativity ; 
Roentgen, discoverer of X-rays; Pasteur, who opened up the world of 
micro-biology; Hegel, father of modern scientific philosophy; and Dar- 
win, whose concept of change in the world of biology was one of indefinite 
progress or evolution. 

But this first wheel is not complete in itself. It is connected by a belt 
to another smaller wheel, which revolves upon the same axis on which a 
huge wheel in the distance is slowly turning; and the rhythm of the pic- 
ture suggests that these turns are spiralling into the future endlessly. 

The revolutions of the small wheel, intermediate between the past and 
the immensity of the future, are spinning out consequences remote from 
the intention of those whose names are lettered on the bearings. Labora- 
tory chemists have produced poisonous gases; engineers have developed 
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bombing planes; destruction as well as benefit has been produced from 
the labors of scientists. Thus the physician must repair the damages which 
the destructive forces of misapplied principles have produced. His future 
task is that of guiding new discoveries along constructive and beneficent 


channels. 
x * *: & 


“Humanity has not finished its conquest of nature ; on the contrary, it 
has barely begun. The discipline of thought which has carried humanity 
so far is destined to carry it further yet. Business enterprise and politics, 
the all-absorbing interests of the majority of mankind work in an endless 
circle. Scientific research communicates a thrust to this rotation which 
converts the circle into a spiral; the apex of that spiral lies far beyond 


. . 9) 
our vision. 
—__T. BRAILSFORD ROBERTSON 


CRITICAL SUMMARY 


After the artist stalks the critic! Unfortunately the smart-cracks of 
the critic can often make or break the artist. The real artist will go 
serenely along regardless of criticism, full of the joy from his work, but 

man, will be responsive to censure or praise. 25 
ee do works of we come to judgment in the light of the artist's 
purpose, either because he has none or because he cannot. clearly reveal 
it. Perhaps this is why so many artistic efforts are judged in moral terms 
as being “good” or “bad,” when in reality they produce either a pleasant 
or an unpleasant emotional reaction. We have gradually learned that 
literature may still be great even though it may produce a very painful 
and displeasing emotional response. But hardly yet have we learned that 
music or the graphic arts may also be great and successful in their pur- 
pose if they produce an unpleasant feeling. It may be that such a feeling 
was just what the artist wished to produce! . 

When the Toland Hall murals were being executed there were vigorous 
discussions along these lines. Faculty, students, patients, and doctors 
became aroused and entered into the debates. The effort at least made the 
Medical School aware of art. Gradually as reputable critics ventured 
opinions, the artistic neophytes took to more serious study. Soon all 
realized that the project could only be appraised properly when it was 
yee apparent that the University of California Medical School 
possesses an artistic masterpiece of high excellence and of remarkable 
intellectual value. Carefully planned and brilliantly executed, the frescoes 

an exciting story in an exciting manner. . 
De the ahah a Toland Hall he sees first the quiet rhythm of 
primitive life, with its joys and sorrows, so many of which relate to health. 
As the spectator turns he becomes conscious of the quickening of the pace 
as the white men arrive, and of the pulsating intensity and confusion 
with the crowds of adventurers, some sordid and selfish, some great with 
genius and generosity. Then as the spectator turns he sees the efforts 
deliberately made to bring intelligence to bear on the health problems of 
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the new and virile empire. The tremendous complexity of these efforts has 
been made apparent with consumate skill by the artists, and even the 
uninitiated spectator feels the forward push of the current striving as 
depicted in the panel showing the research work of the Hooper Founda- 
tion for Medical Research. In the companion panel the intellectualization 
carries into all the future: Who shall decide to what purposes, good or bad, 
man’s knowledge may be applied? In this panel is reached a superb exam- 
ple of Platonic synthesis involving the unity of Logic, Aesthetics, and 
Kthics. 

Through all the panels swings a rhythm of line and color which produces 
an artistic harmony wholly in accord with the historical unity of the sub- 
ject matter. The expert in many fields will take delight at the accuracy of 
detail. The historian will rejoice at the wisdom shown in the choice of 
incidents depicted. The medical educator will realize more and more what 
a magnificent instrument is at his disposal for teaching the steps in the 
development of his profession. Students will find inspiration, stimulus, 
and example toward responsible understanding of medical problems and 
their social significance. Even the casual spectator will find interest and 
a challenge to thought. 

A superficial judgment might condemn some of the grotesqueries of the 


Zakheim murals, especially with respect to anatomical details in a medical - 


painting. In the interpretation of character or incident, however, some of 
the technique of caricature is necessary. This was clearly recognized by 
such great artists as Leonardo, Goya, and Daumier. Current comic strips 
have been definitely influential in modern art in showing how character 
and incident may be pointed and emphasized. In these matters judgment 
must be exercised by the artist in choosing what to neglect and what to 
exaggerate. Zakheim developed in the Toland Hall murals a remarkable 
method of preparing his forms or shapes from silhouettes, a peculiarly 
appropriate notion for treating a wall as a surface and ignoring perspec- 
tive. But the effect may appear grotesque unless one realizes that the 
ordinary silhouettes of the body afford peculiar exaggerations. In this way 
Zakheim was able to emphasize character and to utilize his figures in his 
general design. 


Artistically the murals are a splendid achievement. In every instance 


line and color fits the subject and enhances the dramatic exposition. Here 
are no insipid clouds, filmy draperies, or empty spaces covered with thin 
anemic color. Here are vigorous men and women, crowding with ideas and 
action, in the hectic medical life of a surging new civilization. The murals 
successfully tell their story, artistically, intellectually, and ethically. 

The Federal Art Project may take justifiable pride in having made pos- 
sible another notable and great art treasure. Not only does it superbly 
fulfill its primary function of decoration, but it also carries a great story 
in the history of medicine, and points its own challenging moral. 
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en que fueron planeados y ejecutados, me movieron a dar- 
los a conocer, tanto por contribuir a la difusidn de los. 
fines para que fueron realizados, como por el interés mis- 
mo de la serie de asuntos que exponen, bastante por si 
sola para conferirles originalidad que los hace destacarse 
de la gran mayoria de las producciones que el arte picté- 
tico ha dedicado a asuntos sacados de la Medicina. Por- 
que salvo contadas representaciones simbdlicas de las con- 
quistas realizadas por ésta, como el Imohtep de los egip- 
cios, el Asclepios griego, o el San Lucas de los médicos 
cristianos, el resto de la produccién artistica sobre asun- 
tos médicos, desde las lecciones de anatomia y las visitas 
médicas de los antiguos maestros flamencos y alemanes 
hasta el renacimiento de la pintura mural de las tltimas 
décadas, se ha venido consagrando de modo casi exclusivo 
a dar forma artistica perdurable a los aspectos mAs varia- 
dos de los médicos entregados a las mas diversas activida- 
des, pero en cambio se ha desentendido de representar las 


conquistas mas importantes de la Medicina y sus aplica- 
ciones para la resolucién de importantes problemas hu- 
manos. 


Como los cuadros de la Facultad de Medicina de 
California vienen a ser un ensayo destinado precisamen- 
te a la consideracién de estos aspectos, me parecid que el 
hacer una exposicion critica de los mismos, resultaria in- 
teresante, no solo para nuestros estudiantes de Medicina, 
sino para los médicos que en su calidad de hombres de 
ciencia se den cuenta de que los terrenos del arte no son 


tamano que el anterior, con una exposicidn de los motivos y propésitos que in- 
tervinieron en la ejecucion de los cuadros, por Bernard Zakheim, y una des- 
cripcién de los mismos por Phylis Wrightson. 


del todo extrafios a los terrenos de aquélla. Porque en el 
fondo, ciencia y arte coinciden en que tienen como fina- 
lidad comun, la de hacer descripciones de los aspectos mas 
o menos ocultos de la Naturaleza, que por lo general pa- 
san desapercibidos para el vulgo. Difieren ciertamente en 
que, mientras que el arte no pasa de representarnos sus 
versiones de las reacciones emocionales subjetivas que pro- 
ducen en el artista, ya sea los fendmenos del mundo exte- 
rior, o bien los que estan ocurriendo dentro de él mismo, 
la ciencia, en cambio, tras de enunciar las inferencias 16- 
gicas que saca de la observacidén cuantitativa de analogos 
materiales, tiene que seguir mds adelante y demostrar que 
sus descripciones y explicaciones estan realmente de acuer- 
do con las operaciones de la Naturaleza. Sin embargo, 
diferencia tan radical, no es mas que el resultado del di- 
ferente papel que corresponde a la imaginacién en la eje- 
cucion de las obras del sabio y en las del artista. En am- 
bos interviene para descubrir lo que pasa desapercibido 
para la generalidad de los observadores, pero al sabio lo 
debe llevar, ademas, a inventar experimentos adecuados 
que comprueben que sus explicaciones se ajustan real- 
mente a las operaciones de la Naturaleza. La parcial con- 
fluencia de terrenos y de modos de operar, es lo que hace 
igualmente posibles la contemplacién de las obras artis- 
ticas a la luz de la critica de la ciencia, y la descripcién de 
las conquistas cientificas, en los términos emocionales del 
arte. 


Todos los cuadros de la Facultad de Medicina de 
San Prancisco, fueron pintados por Boruch Barnard Zak- 
heim, joven artista que empezaba a pintar en las horas 
libres que le dejaban sus labores de tapicero, hacia 1929- 
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30, época en que Diego Rivera se hallaba pintando en 
aquella ciudad los cuadros del Stock Exchange y de la 
Escuela de Bellas Artes. Zakheim estuvo entonces visitan- 
do al maestro mexicano, tanto para someter a su critica 
algunos de sus dleos y acuarelas, como Para iniciarse en 
la técnica del fresco, en la que luego volvié a ver traba jar 
a Rivera, al visitarlo cuando ejecutaba en 1932-1933 los 
frescos de la escalera del Palacio Nacional de la ciudad de 
Mexico. 

Zakheim recibid primeramente el encargo de pintar 
sobre las paredes del Cole Hall (una de las salas de la Fa- 
cultad), dos cuadros que establecieran la antitesis entre 
los esfuerzos emocionales, confusos y a menudo histéri- 
cos, con que la humanidad del pasado traté de escapar de 
la enfermedad y de la miseria, y el disciplinado proceder 
con que la medicina cientifica contempordnea procura pre- 
venir y corregir los desajustes fisicos y mentales del hom- 
bre con el medio en que vive. Con posterioridad, se le en- 
cargo que desarrollara sobre las paredes del Toland Hall 
(principal anfiteatro clinico de aquella Facultad) otra 
serie de cuadros que describiera las etapas recorridas por 
la Medicina en el Estado de California. Por ultimo, se le 
confiaron otros dos cuadros, de los cuales, uno deberia 
ser una representacion de la evolucidn general de la Cien- 
cia, y el otro estaria consagrado a conmemorar los traba- 
jos de la Fundacién ‘‘Hooper’’. 


La totalidad de la obra quedé realizada entre 1935 
y 1938, siguiendo la técnica del fresco, que como es bien 
sabido, consiste en aplicar los colores (éxidos metalicos ) 
sobre una mezcla reciente de polvo de marmol y cal, que 
al absorber luego el CO, del aire, se convierte en carbona- 
to de calcio (marmol), que cristaliza y retiene a los pig- 
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Figura 1. Cuadro de la evolucion de la Ciencia 
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Figura 4. Escenas de la Medicina primitiva de California 


Figura 5, Cuadro de la llegada de los espafioles a California 


mentos sobre las superficies de sus cristales, en forma de 
ricas redes que se conservan indefinidamente y que a me- 
dida que pasa el tiempo, van adquiriendo calidades cada 
vez mas brillantes. 


El orden en que paso a describir los cuadros, no co- 
rresponde, ni al orden cronolégico en que fueron ejecu- 
tados, ni al seguido para describirlos en los dos folletos 
explicativos que les han sido dedicados. Lo adopto por- 
que me parece que permite recorrerlos mas de acuerdo con 
el grado de generalidad decreciente de los diversos asuntos 
que representan. Asi, primero consideramos e] cuadro que 
ofrece una visién general de la Ciencia: luego, los dos 
cuadros que establecen el contraste entre la Medicina emo- 
cional del pasado y la Medicina cientifica de nuestros dias; 
en seguida, la serie descriptiva de la evolucién de la Med}j- 
cina en California, y finalmente, los dos cuadtos que 
contrastan la azarosa vida médica del San Francisco de 
principios del siglo, representada en uno, con la de la 
actualidad, representada en el otro, mas el que conme- 
mora las actividades investigativas de la Fundacion 
Hooper’ de su Facultad Médica. 


A, CUADRO DE LA EVOLUCION DE LA CIENCIA. 
(Figura 1.) 


Es una representacién simbélica de las conexiones 
que ligan al pasado, con el presente y con el futuro de la 
Ciencia moderna, representada hacia el centro del cuadro 
por una gran rueda maciza. Los atribulados humanos que 
se ven cerca de ella, sirven para indicar que la Ciencia bro- 
to como consecuencia de sus propias necesidades. La rueda 
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es mantenida en movimiento gracias a la energia del hom- 
bre y se desliza sobre esferas que llevan escritos los nom- 
bres de algunos de los que sentaron las bases mds solidas 
del conocimiento cientifico: Galileo, Newton, Lavoisier, 
Pasteur, Hegel, Darwin y Einstein. 


La gran rueda transmite su movimiento a otra mas 
pequena, que gira sobre el mismo eje de otra mucho ma- 
yor que parece girar lentamente en la lejania, en revolu- 
clones que se desvanecen en una espiral cuyas. volutas se 
pierden en un futuro sin limites. Las revoluciones de la 
pequena rueda intercalada entre la del pasado y la de 
la inmensidad del futuro, dan lugar a efectos que ya no 
tienen nada que ver con la intencidn cientifica de los Sa- 
bios cuyos nombres aparecen sobre las esferas, como tam- 
poco el empleo de los gases venenosos para la guerra o el 
de los aeroplanos para efectuar bombardeos, estuvieron en 
las mentes de los quimicos que descubrieron los primeros 
ni en las de los ingenieros que desarrollaron los segundos, 
porque puede decirse que cada vez que la humanidad con- 
quista algin nuevo conocimiento, nadie puede predecir 
si sera aplicado para el bien 0 para el mal. Muchos son, en 
efecto, los sabios que han tenido que lamentar que los re- 
sultados de sus labores hayan podido servir para causar 
el mal. Pero es consolador recordar, como pretende ha- 
cerlo este cuadro, que cuando tal cosa ocurte, es al médico 
a quien corresponde la misién sublime de reparar los da- 
nos provocados y de luchar por que los nuevos descubri- 
mientos reciban aplicaciones cada vez mas beneficiosas y 
constructivas. Juzgado a la luz de estas tendencias, el 
cuadro resulta expresién magnifica de la sintesis platoni- 
ca que tiende a la unidad de la légica, de la estética y de la 
ética. 


B. CUADROS DE LA MEDICINA ANTIGUA EMOCIO- 
NAL Y DE LA MEDICINA CIENT{FICA MODERNA. 


El primero de estos dos cuadros (Figura 2), tuvo 
por objeto dar una representacidn de la indole de los es- 
fuerzos con que la humanidad del pasado traté de com- 
batir a la enfermedad y a la miseria, cuando se hallaba 
dominada predominantemente por el factor emocional. 
El artista se propuso desarrollarlo como un con junto de 
ondulaciones de desolacién y de sufrimiento, que al ro- 
dar y confundirse entre si, dieran la impresion de la falta 
de orden y de precisién de los primeros conocimientos, 
causante de la ineficacia de los primeros intentos curati- 
vos que en ellos se inspiraron. 


La composicién se inicia en un ambiente de misti- 
cismo tradicional, sembrado de palmeras, de entre las cua- 
les se ve elevarse el humo del incienso que quema un sa- 
cerdote frente a un grupo de humanos que ha corrido a 
postrarse a sus plantas, para pedirle que los proteja de la 
peste, que ya ha convertido en podredumbre a uno de los 
de la tribu. No lejos del grupo, un profeta semitico sefala 
con ademan jeremiaco ciertos signos zodiacales que se le- 
vantan por encima de las figuras postradas a sus pies. Ta- 
les signos, que tal como aparecen en el cuadro, se antojan 
paletas gigantescas de caramelo, glorificadas por el artista 
con inconsciente ironia, simbolizan, sin embargo, los gro- 
Seros errores que por largos siglos constituyeron las creen- 
clas que tuvo el hombre acerca de la etiologia y del pro- 
nostico de las enfermedades. La escena central del cuadro 
representa la inutilidad que tuvieron las ofrendas y sacri- 
ficios propiciatorios, como medios de evitar o de dominar 
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las epidemias. Un poco mas a la izquierda, aparece un pri- 
mitivo y sacerdotal patdlogo, que saca del examen de un 
higado y de un poco de orina, los signos en que funda sus 
pronosticos y profecias. Con la representacion de los nu- 
merosos exvotos que aparecen colgados de uno de los la- 
dos de un altar, el artista quiso dejar constancia de las 
numerosisimas curaciones que siempre han sido la obra 
de la vis medicatrix naturae, por mas que ésta, con gran 
frecuencia, haya pasado desapercibida. Los tres maniacos 
representados en el cuadro, de los cuales uno es flagelado 
por un sadista; otro soporta la practica hebraica de que 
soplen furiosamente un cuerno de toro, para que lo aban- 
done el dibuck, y el tercero es exorcizado, recuerdan la de- 
soladora incapacidad en que se hallé la humanidad del pa- 
sado para tratar las diversas enfermedades mentales. En 
cambio, con el arreglo vertical de los pliegues de las vesti- 
duras de los componentes del grupo vecino, el artista qui- 
so sugerir el profundo efecto sedante de la musica sagrada. 
La representacién de las apasionadas busquedas del elixir 
de vida y juventud eternas, y de la piedra filosofal como 
factor de riqueza sin limites, completa la serie de errores 
elegidos para dar la impresion de que en la Medicina del 
pasado, el elemento emocional tuvo papel preponderante. 
La unica tragedia que se descubre en el cuadro, es la de la 
operacién quirtrgica brutalmente llevada a cabo, sin asep- 
sia, ni anestesia. 

La contemplacién de este cuadro no deja de desper- 
tar cierta inquietud, porque lleva a descubrir que muchas 
de las opiniones que representa como del pasado, aunque 
felizmente ya no formen parte ni del arte ni de la ciencia 
de la Medicina, persisten todavia muy extendidas entre 
el vulgo. 


El cuadro de la Medicina moderna (Figura 3), re- 
presenta los esfuerzos con que ésta tiende a constituirse 
sobre la base de conocimientos adquiridos de modo critico 
y que sean cientificamente demostrables y susceptibles de 
ser aplicados, al arbitrio del hombre, tanto para prevenir, 
como para curar las enfermedades. En vez del rico colori- 
do y de las lineas ondulantes del cuadro anterior, éste fué 
ejecutado en colores mas suaves y con lineas mas simples, 
sugerentes de orden y de energia inteligentemente dirigida, 
‘También relata sufrimientos, como el cuadro anterior, pe- 
ro con la diferencia de que éstos ya no se subliman hasta 
la angustia, ni parecen mezclarse con lo sobrenatural. 
Con la representaciédn de aparatos cientificos ordenada- 
mente distribuidos, aleja mas bien todo temor de misterio, 
y tiende a despertar la idea de que todo es concebido, desa- 
trollado y aplicado por el hombre, en beneficio de sus 
semejantes. Hasta en los detalles de su ejecucién se descu- 
bre el proposito de hacer de que este cuadro resultara fran- 
camente antitético del anterior. Como preparacién para 
su desarrollo, el autor estuvo recogiendo en numerosos es- 
quemas acuarelados, las expresiones y actitudes de los tra- 
bajadores de laboratorio, entregados a la manipulacién 
de sus aparatos y a la ejecucién de las maniobras carac- 
teristicas de sus diversas labores. 

Cuando se hizo la seleccidn de los asuntos que sirvie- 
ron para su desarrollo, se procuré que los motivos emo- 
cionales de la alquimia quedasen substituidos por los pro- 
positos racionales de la quimica; que se hiciese resaltar 
que la aparicion de la patologia y de la bacteriologia puso 
las bases firmes para empezar a saber como se producen las 
enfermedades y cOmo pueden ser evitadas y tratadas de 
modo efectivo; que se apreciara claramente que el pro- 
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greso creciente de la anatomia y de la fisiologia, es lo que 
llevo, primero a estudiar la estructura de las diversas par- 
tes del cuerpo, y luego a la interpretacién de sus funciones, 
lo mismo cuando se encuentran armonicamente adapta- 
das al medio, que cuando se ha producido su desadap- 
tacién. Los medios modernos para la correccién de las des- 
adaptaciones, también aparecen representados, empezando 
por los relativos a las desadaptaciones de orden mental, 
para las cuales, en vez de que el perturbado mental sea 
flagelado como en tiempos anteriores, se le representa ayu- 
dado pacientemente por el psiquiatra, que con ayuda de 
la sedacion refleja provocada por el bano, procura que 
vuelva a adaptarse, progresivamente. La representacion 
de la moderna terapia quirirgica tiende a hacer sentir que 
el paciente se halla verdaderamente envuelto en una at- 
mosfera de disciplinada solicitud, encaminada a evitarle 
todo sufrimiento y a que no Ilegue a ser victima de la in- 
feccidn. En la faz de un paciente que aparece sometiéndose 
a los rayos X, se refleja la fe con que se entrega a que se 


le apliquen, seguro de que con ello sus lesiones seran re- 
mediadas. 


Sirve de tema central de este cuadro, la moderna pre- 
vencion organizada de la enfermedad, que con sus secto- 
res de cuidados prenatales, de clinicas orientadoras del cui- 
dado de los nifios y de profilaxia dental, representa los 
aspectos mas trascendentes de la accién social de la Medi- 
cina actual. Entre las escenas que describe, son de particu- 
lar interés la de la madre, que por la confianza que tiene 
en los conocimientos establecidos por la Ciencia y vencien- 
do su propio sentimiento, entrega a su hijo para que sea 
vacunado, El médico y la enfermera que vacunan al nifo, 
parecen contemplar a éste con interés casi reverente, y el 
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nino, aunque inconsciente de lo que se le hace, parece mi- 
rar serenamente hacia el futuro, con semblante cuyos gra- 
ves rasgos de madurez prematura, recuerdan a los nifios- 
dioses de los antiguos pintores, 


C. SERIE DESCRIPTIVA DE LA EVOLUCION DE LAS 
ACTIVIDADES MEDICAS EN CALIFORNIA. 


Los cuadros de esta serie se suceden formando una 
banda de 1.35 m. de altura, que se desenvuelve sobre la 
parte semicircular del muro hemiciclico de un anfiteatro 
semicircular (Toland Hall), para luego prolongarse, en- 
sanchandose, sobre las porciones laterales de la pared fron- 
tal plana, del mismo. El artista tomé una pilastra colo- 
cada hacia la mitad de la pared curva, como linea de 
partida para desplegar, hacia la izquierda, una serie 
de cuadros relativos a la evolucién de las actividades médi- 
cas en el Norte del Estado, y hacia la derecha, otra serie 
de pinturas relacionadas con dicha evolucién en el Sur de 
California. Sin embargo, como con haber procedido asi 
se pierde el orden cronoldgico y tienen que irse a buscar 
a uno y otro lado del salén escenas que en realidad fueron 
aproximadamente contemporaneas, en la relacion que si- 
gue me permito presentar los cuadros en un orden que me 
ha parecido que da mayor unidad histérica al proceso ge- 
neral que describen. Sin embargo, como con ello se pier-. 
den ciertas conexiones establecidas por Zakheim entre ca- 
da uno de sus cuadros y el siguiente, con la mira. de 
establecer entre ellos una especie de ritmo de continuidad, 
no dejaré de sefialarlas a medida que se haga necesario, 


La serie se inicia con un cuadro descriptivo de la vi- 
da doméstica y de las practicas higiénicas de los primitivos 
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pobladores de California, simbolizados por un joven in- 
dio que extiende los brazos hacia un sol estilizado que se 
levanta por el Este, Aparece secandose de la zambullida 
que acaba de darse en el helado rio cercano, después de ha- 
ber sudado profusamente en uno de los dos temascales re- 
presentados hacia el fondo del cuadro, en razon de que 
eran usados no sdlo para la higiene, sino también para fi- 
nes curativos y rituales. No lejos de una india que en com- 
pania de su hijo recibe los beneficios de los rayos del sol 
(Figura 4), aparecen tepresentados tres indios en actitu- 
des que simbolizan los métodos curativos de que dispo- 
nian: el primero, que es un guerrero, chupa la herida que 
acaba de recibir en el antebrazo: e] segundo, que es un cu- 
randero, confecciona una cataplasma de lodo mezclado 
con sangre, y el tercero, que es un yerbero, busca en la tie- 
tra ciertos bulbos que emplea para tratar las mordeduras 
de las serpientes, Completa este panorama de la medicina 
primitiva, una representacion (Figura 4) de las manio- 
bras puestas en juego por las comadronas aborigenes pa- 
ta ayudar a una parturienta, cerca de la cual, los miem- 
bros de la tribu, con iguales propésitos, bailan una danza 
ritual. 

El famoso filibustero Francis Drake, que en 1579 
desembarcé en la bahia de California con la pretension de 
apoderarse de la tierra, para Inglaterra, aparece represen- 
tado de espaldas a su barco, vigilando con torva faz que 
su médico practique en el cadaver de sy hermano, la que se 
cree que fué la primera autopsia practicada en California, 
con el fin de averiguar si su muerte habia tenido por causa 
algun factor natural o la venganza de alguna colérica 
deidad. Entretanto, sus marinos dan sepultura, a la de- 
recha, a otros de sus companeros que han sucumbido al 
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Figuras 6 a 9.—6. Cuadro de las condiciones en que se hallaban los indios 


y el Hospital de San Diego a fines del siglo XVIII.—7,. Smith “P 


ata de 
Palo’’ 


se amputa una pierna en medio del monte; el general Castro 
Solicita los servicios de] indio Petronio, y don Pablo Soler sutura el 
vientre a un indio destripado.—8. Vacunacion del gobernador Echean- 


dia.—9, La lucha por la clientela en el periodo de la fiebre de oro. 
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Soviet spokesmar 
Sia is ready to cai 
ened ‘boycott of t 
“little assembly” 
year-round sittin; 


Russia is expec’ 


mismo mal, y mas al frente y hacia la IZquierda, el cape- 
llan del barco lee su breviario, a pesar de que el filibustero 


le ha mandado poner cadenas, porque lo culpa de difun- 
dir supersticiones entre su tripulacion. 


Otro de los cuadros representa a Fray Junipero Serra 
recibiendo de los indios as tres yerbas mds importantes 
con que California contribuyé a la terapéutica, o sean la 
Yerba Santa (Eriodictyon glutinosum), la CAscara Sa- 
grada (Rhamnus pursiana) y la Grindelig robusta. Por 
detras del fraile asoma un grupo de soldados espanoles, 
que inicia la Ilegada de grupos de hombres blancos cada 
veZ mas numerosos y heterogéneos, formados lo mismo 
por aventureros del mas sérdido egoismo, que por hom- 
bres geniales y senerosos, que habrian de provocar palpi- 
taciones y confusién crecientes en la vida de la hasta poco 
antes tranquila y deshabitada region de California. Le- 
gaban con religion, costumbres e idioma nuevos, pero 
también con enfermedades desconocidas que habrian de 
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10. Detalle de 


la vacunacion del gobernador Echeandia. 


a buscarla en e] cuadro 


que inicia la serie de sucesos rela- 
cionados con el Sur. De 


todas suertes, lo que se ve en éste 
ndo formado por una primitiva 
ia de un soldado, es un grupo de 

erredor de una cruz. E] artista los 
represento marcados por la viruela y enflaquecidos, para 


insinuar su defectuosa adaptacién a las nuevas condicio- 


nes creadas por los blancos. En e] cuadro de la Ilegada de 
los espafioles (Figura 5), el artista se Propuso representar 
el desconcierto del indio, que no sabe que hacer entre e] 
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traile que lo bendice y el soldado que le brinda su amistad 
con aguardiente. Entretanto, otro de los soldados ya ha 
logrado lazar a la companera del indio, y ocultandose so- 
carronamente tras del fraile, tira de ella por medio de la 
soga con que la sujeta. Cerca de esta escena aparece don 
Juan Bautista de Anza, Ilegando al frente de la expedi- 
cion que encabezé en 1775. 


Otro de los cuadros (Figura 6), representa las con- 
diciones reinantes en el primer hospital con que llegé a 
contar California, y que fué el establecido hacia 1789 en 
San Diego, para alojar a numerosos componentes de la 
expedicién de Portola, que habian caido Victimas del es- 
corbuto. Sobre el fondo, formado por una cortina blanca 
sostenida por una cuerda restirada entre Varios postes, en 
el espacio que queda entre dos canones, se ve una mesa que 
lo mismo sirve de altar que para colocar los materiales ne- 
cesarios para las curaciones. Dos frailes contemplan me- 
lancolicamente cémo, don Pedro Prat, cirujano de la ex- 
pedicion, se inclina para vendarle la pierna a uno de sus 
pacientes. 


En el cuadro del lado opuesto (Figura 7), aparece 
representado don Pablo Soler, otro de los grandes ciruja- 
nos espanoles que fué a California hacia fines del siglo 
XVIII. Aparece atendiendo, hacia 1798, a un indio que fué 
destripado por un toro que con los ojos desorbitados y ya 
domefiado por otros indios, figura por detras del grupo, 
a fin de que el observador pueda explicarse por si solo lo 
sucedido. En mucho contribuy6 la salvacién de este hu- 
milde cliente de Soler, a que quedase establecida su fama 
de espiritu generoso y siempre pronto a socorret a todo 
el que pudiese necesitar de sus servicios. A la izquierda 
de este grupo, aparece representado, vistiendo su unifor- 
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me, el general Castro, en actitud de convencer a un famo- 
so medico indio, de nombre Petronio, para que se hiciera 
cargo de la curacidn de uno de sus soldados que habia 
sido herido. Era fama que Petronio hacia grandes cura- 
ciones cuando se trataba de sus amigos, pero que dejaba 
que murieran sus enemigos; mas como entonces no habia 
muchos médicos entre quienes poder escoger, no quedaba 
mas que recurrir a Petronio y correr los riegos consiguien- 
tes. Completa este cuadro un episodio con el cual el ar- 
tista quiso significar el temple de los primeros invasores 
sajones de California (Figura 7): Smith, ‘Pata de Pa- 
lo”, cazador y colector de pieles, aparece amputandose 
la pierna que le habia sido lesionada en una de sus luchas 
con los indios, mientras su burro, cargado de trampas y 
de pieles, parece contemplarlo con asombro. Sirvele de 
digno pedestal una piedra que lleva grabado el conocido 
proloquio castellano: ‘‘de médico, poeta y loco, todos te- 
nemos un poco”’, 

La escena siguiente (Figura 8), que también se re- 
fiere a otro de los primeros invasores sa jones de Califor- 
nia, hay que ir a buscarla nuevamente en la serie de la de- 
recha. Estamos ya en 1828 y representa al aventurero 
James O. Pattie practicando la vacunacién de don José 
Maria de Echeandia, el segundo gobernador que tuvo Ca- 
lifornia, después de consumada la independencia de la 
Republica Mexicana. En un ambiente de gente miserable, 
que contempla la escena con espanto, el gobernador re- 
cibe la vacunacién en actitud francamente ridicula, por- 
que no es otra la que pinta al hombrazo con todos sus 
musculos exageradamente contraidos y aun teniendo que 
ser sostenido por uno de sus soldados, mientras se le pro- 
pinan los insignificantes arafiazos de la vacunacion. ( Véa- 
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se la Figura 10.) El proceder del artista resulta perfecta- 
mente comprensible cuando se considera que tomo6 como 
fuente de inspiracién, una narracion de los viajes de Pat- 
tie, escrita por éste en 1831, que luego pas6 a ocupar un 
lugar importante en la literatura popular californiana. 
Sin embargo, apoyAndose en Bancroft, el conocido histo- 
riador de California, el doctor S. FE. Cook, profesor de 
Berkeley, hacia notar recientemente en un sereno y do- 
cumentado articulo, * que Pattie “padecia de un exage- 
rado complejo emocional y odiaba a Echeandia y a los 
californianos ** en general, en forma que lo Ilevé a po- 
ner tintes de pasion en sus asertos y a torcer violentamen- 
te sus observaciones, hasta hacer que en muchos casos re- 
sultaran obviamente falsas’’. (Loc. cit., pag. 1/6,.) 


Pattie asenté que Echeandia y los californianos en 
general, ignoraban por completo el empleo de la vacuna 
para evitar la viruela, pero Cook demuestra que esto es 
a todas luces falso y queda refutado con documentos di- 
versos que reproduce en su articulo, y muy particular- 
mente por una carta dirigida por Echeandia a los coman- 
dantes de presidios, en marzo de 1828, en la cual les re- 
comendaba ‘‘que tomaran todas las medidas que fuese 
posible, para hacer que la vacuna preservara a los habi- 
tantes de la plaga de la viruela’’. (bid., pag. 182.) Con 
razon agrega Cook, que en lo escrito por Pattie se refle- 
Ja el odio que sentia para el gobernador y su gente. Y co- 
mo si esto no fuera bastante para desvirtuar el relato de 
Pattie, Cook da cuenta de que secundariamente lo alteré 
el reverendo Timothy Flint, que tenia por principal pre- 


* COOK, S. F. 1939, Smallpox in Spanish and Mexican California (1770- 
1845). “Bull. of the History of Medicine’, vol. Vii, pags. 153-19], 


** Es decir, a los mexicanos de entonces. 
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ocupacion la de “‘exagerar hasta lo espectacular, pero pa- 


ra quien la precisién era cosa secundaria’. (Ibid., pag. 
1/6} 


La escena entré a formar parte de la serie de cuadros, 
debido a que segtin lo escrito por Pattie, habiendo sido en- 
carcelado éste en San Diego, en 1828, al tiempo en que rei- 
naba una epidemia de viruela en California, habia logra- 
do que se le pusiera en libertad a cambio de su promesa 
de que iria vacunando a la gente de las regiones por donde 
siguiera viajando, en cuya forma habria llegado a vacu- 
nar hasta 22,000 personas. Sin embargo, el doctor Cook, 
en su articulo citado, califica el relato de Pattie de “‘le- 
yenda firmemente encajada en la literatura californiana’”’ 
(lbid., pagina 173), y aun cuando le reconoce que vacu- 
no a un gran numero de personas Y que su trabajo tuvo 
probablemente algun valor, ([bid., pagina 183), con 
respecto al informe que forma parte de su “muy publi- 
cado viaje’, concluye que ‘‘no merece confianza y que 
esta grandemente exagerado en sus detalles’’. (Ibid.) De- 
clara, también, que “aunque el alcance y el significado del 
incidente hayan sido considerablemente sobrestimados por 
los escritores modernos, en realidad hicieron muy poca 
impresién sobre los contemporaneos de Pattie’. (Ibid. ) 
Por ultimo, contradice que hubiera existido en 1828 al- 
guna epidemia importante de viruela, puesto que afir- 
ma que “hasta 1830, California estuvo relativamente 1j- 
bre de la viruela, gracias a la inmunidad creada, entre 
otros factores, por ‘los esfuerzos preventivos de parte de 
un gobierno paternal, y a la introduccién de la vacuna 
en una fase relativamente temprana del desarrollo del te- 
tritorio’.”’ (Ibid., pag. 154.) En efecto, hace notar Cook, 
que a muy poco de descubierta por Jenner la vacuna 
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(declaracién del gobernador Arrillaga), de que en 1806 
fué cuando se practicé Ja primera vacunacién en Califor- 
nia, a partir de algunos casos de cOW-pox descubiertos a] 
Sur de Monterrey ( California). También recuerda Cook 
que segun Bancroft, la vacuna de brazo a brazo fué Ile- 
vada por José Verdia en 1817, y queen 1821, e| médico 
de la fragata Rusa, vacuno por lo menos a 40 ninos, 
sitviéndose de material fresco que lIlevaba a bordo. En 
vista de todos estos antecedentes, el episodio de Pattie 
pierde toda importancia para la historia de la vacuna- 
cion en California: queda como algo que paso desaperci- 
bido para las gentes de la época en que ocurrid (Cook, 
Ibid., pag. 183) y parece que su seleccidén, como parte 
del relato pictérico de la Medicina en California, se de- 
bid tan sdlo a los vivos colores de pasién con que fué es- 
crito, muy adecuados Para cautivar el interés de} artista 
pintor. Pero como esa pasion se vuelve en contra de los 
californianos de 1828, que fueron pintados Y siguen sien- 
do descritos como mexicanos, y como muchos no saben 
en el vecino pais del Norte, que tal es el nombre que Ile- 
vamos todos los ciudadanos de México, yo aplaudiria 
que las voluntades que desean la verdadera confraternj- 
dad entre los diferentes habitantes de nuestro Continente 
Americano, hicieran que esta escena quedara substituida 
por alguna otra. Posiblemente, por la de las primeras va- 
cunaciones de 1806, a partir del cow-pox autdctono, o 


28 


por la de la importacion de la vacuna en 1817. O -toda- 
via mejor, por alguna escena que hiciera constar que pre- 
cisamente hacia la misma epoca, las cadenas de los escla- 
vos de California eran rotas por México, con mds de un 
tercio de siglo de anterioridad al resto de los Estados 
del Sur de la Union Americana. 


Los episodios que hay que considerar en seguida, 
corresponden a la era que vivid el Norte de California, 
apenas cedida renuentemente por México, después de una 
guerra, de la que tal como lo reconoce William Elson, * 
“no se siente orgulloso ningun verdadero norteamerica- 
no’’. Las Partes firmantes del Tratado de Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo no se imaginaron, al estampar en éste sus firmas, el 
24 de febrero de 1848, que apenas nueve dias antes, un 
carpintero de Sacramento acababa de descubrir acciden- 
talmente que las entrafias de California encerraban fabu- 
losas vetas de oro. Uno de los cuadros de la Serie, esta 
dedicado a dar cuenta de algunos episodios médicos co- 
rrespondientes a esta época. (Figura 11.) Representa al 
doctor John Towsend, en actitud de colgar el rdtulo de 
su consultorio, que se dice que fué el primero que existid 
en San Francisco (1846), y llegando en 1847, acompa- 
nado de su esposa y de su pequefio hijo, al doctor V. J. 
Fourgeaud, cuyos méritos y escritos van relatados en las 
hojas de papel que lleva en la mano. No lejos, el doctor 
E. P. Jones, que tuvo iguales aficiones por la Medicina, 
las leyes y el periodismo, aparece representado como el 
gran avaro que fué. El que aparece escribiendo el libro 
Como es y cédmo podria ser California (1849), que lo 
hizo famoso, es el médico polaco F, P, Wierzbicki. Ha- 


* ELSON, W., 1923. History of the United States, Mac Millan, New York. 
Pags. 534-535, 
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cia el otro extremo del cuadro (Figura 9), mientras 
dos mineros observan curiosamente algunos fetos mons- 
truosos, encerrados en frascos colocados por encima de 
una vitrina con instrumentos quirurgicos, el doctor Ed- 
ward Willis aparece disparando sobre el charlatn Hul- 
lings, que se habia presentado en su oficina, y en un ac- 
ceso de cdlera, motivada porque Willis le habia arrebatado 
su clientela de Placerville, le habia despedazado su titulo 
y diplomas. A la iZquierda de esta escena (Figura 11), 
aparece llegando en 1852, a caballo y Ilevando en la ma- 
no el plano de un molino de cuarzo que pensaba cons- 
truir, como medio para hacerse rico, el doctor Hugh Hu- 
ger Toland, que luego habia de fundar la ptimitiva 
Escuela de Medicina de California. Mas hacia el centro 
y sobre un fondo de carros entoldados, el doctor Fayette 
Clappe, amputa una pierna a un joven minero, a quien 
dos de sus companeros sostienen y administran grandes 
cantidades de Wwiskey, por via de anestesia. 

El cuadro en que termina hacia la derecha la serie 
del muro semicircular, tepresenta primeramente las con- 
diciones del ejercicio de Ja Medicina en el medio rural en 
el Sur de California, hacia fines del siglo pasado. Se es- 
cogi6 para dar idea de ellas (Figura 12), al pintoresco 
meédico John Marsh, que lleg6 a construirse sobre e] mon- 
ticulo que se ve al fondo, una casa de piedra, que resulta- 
ba verdaderamente lu josa para su tiempo. Marsh parece 
observar, mientras le toma el pulso a un chiquillo que 
le acaban de llevar en una camilla, pero lo que en realidad 
tratan de apreciar sus 4vidos ojillos, es la calidad del ga- 
nado con que seran retribuidos sus servicios, Més hacia 
el centro, uno de los dos pilletes que aparecen hacia el 
primer término, sostiene una banderola con el nombre 
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Figuras 11, 12 y 13.—11. Escenas de la vida médica de la epoca 
de la fiebre del oro.— 12, Cuadro del ejercicio de la Medicina 
en el medio rural de California, hacia fines del siglo XIX.— 
13. Cuadro de las primitivas condiciones Sanitarias de Los 
Angeles, de su mejoramiento y de los médicos que contri- 
buyeron a remediarlas, 
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“igura 14, Cuadro encaminado a despertar en los estudiantes el proposito de 
poner a la profesién médica por encima de 


de la charlatanerja. 


Figura 15. Cuadro conmemorativo de los maestros que con mas capacidad 
y devocion contribuyeron a levantar la Facultad de Medicina de San 
Francisco hasta su estado actual. 
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Figura 16. Cuadro conmemorativo de las acti- 


vidades de 


Francisco. 


la 


Fundact6n Hooper 


de 


San 


del médico irlandés Ricardo Den, que a diario era visto 
en Los Angeles, montado en su caballo negro, y de quien 
los angelinos acostumbraban decir: “después de Dios, don 
Ricardo’. Formando la segunda mitad de esta seccion 
(Figura 13), se ve primeramente, a la sombra de una 
palmera cercana, al doctor Cephas L. Bard, ptimer mé- 
dico norteamericano que se establecid en California, en 
el Condado de Ventura; recoge los informes que le pro- 
porciona un indio acerca de las plantas medicinales de 
California. El soldado que hacia el fondo bebe del agua 
de una corriente que antes ha servido para el lavado de 
ropa, sirve para recordar las condiciones del primitivo 
sistema de aprovisionamiento de aguas de Los Angeles, 
Las medidas establecidas para remediarlo, se debieron a 
los esfuerzos del grupo de médicos que frente a] muro en 
que aparecen enumeradas y cerca del modelo de depdsito 
cubierto, aparecen en grupo: el doctor J. S. Griffin, pri- 
mer medico militar norteamericano que llegé a San Die- 
80, que es el que examina al soldado que le han Ilevado 
én una camilla, mientras otros dos, cubiertos con fraza- 
das del Ejército, esperan que les llegue su turno. De pie 
y cerca de ellos, el doctor Romeroy Widney, que fué 
iniciador y primer Presidente de la Asociacién Médica 
de Los Angeles, lleva debajo del brazo su proyecto para 
la creacién de la primera Junta de Sanidad. Por detris 
de él, los doctores Orme y Powers, que en 1898 donaron 
su equipo bacteriolégico al Ayuntamiento de la ciudad 
de Los Angeles, con el cual fué establecido en una bohar- 
dilla del Ayuntamiento, el primer laboratorio municipal. 


La serie descriptiva de la evolucion de la Medicina 
en California, se completa con los dos grandes cuadros 
que prolongan sobre la pared plana frontal del anfitea- 
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tro, los que constituyen la banda semicircular. El de la 
derecha, describe la tormentosa vida médica de San Fran- 
cisco hasta principios de] siglo, y el de la izquierda, el 
desarrollo y actividades de sy actual Facultad de Medici- 
na. Ambos cuadros fueron desarrollados siguiendo un 
curioso sistema de lineas en abanico, que en el primero 
irradian de una rata gris, y en el segundo de un conejillo 
de Indias, que simboliza la investigacién de laboratorio. 

El primer cuadro (Figura 14), realizado con la mi- 
ta de despertar en los observadores la idea de que la prac- 
tica de la medicina debe mantenerse muy por encima de 
la corrupcidn de la politica y del fango de la charlatane- 
ria, se desenvuelve en torno del grupo de médicos de San 
Francisco que, a costa de grandes sacrificios, lucharon con 
los politicos y burécratas que se obstinaban en negar que 
la peste bubdnica hubiese aparecido en 1900 y se nega- 
ban a proporcionar los medios necesarios para comba- 
tirla. Con la mano apoyada sobre el hombro de un opu- 
lento politico, que lo escucha con gesto de incredulidad, 
el doctor F. P. Wilson le presenta un pliego que resume 
las pruebas demostrativas de la existencia de la plaga. A 
su derecha y en derredor del cadaver del animal que se 
supone que fué el que al ser autopsiado revelé la existen- 
cia de la peste, siguen los doctores Blue, Ryfkogel, Ki- 
nyonn, y el entonces bacteridlogo municipal, Kellog, que 
es el que extiende el brazo en direccién de un cartel que 
reproduce un fragmento de una leccidn dada en 1867 
por uno de los profesores de la Facultad, el doctor H. 
Gibbons, que dice aproximadamente lo que sigue: ‘‘Siem- 
pre hay cerca de nosotros ignorancia, inmundicia y ava- 
tricia bastantes para que la corrupcion y la charlataneria 
prosperen. El mayor enemigo que tiene la Medicina racio- 
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nal es la ignorancia, fuente de la cual también proceden 
los obstaculos que encuentran la educacion, la falta de 
estimacion del mérito, y el éxito que alcanzan la necedad 
y la impostura.. . Nuestras escuelas y nuestros hospita- 
les deben elevarse por encima de este fango’’, 


En toda su porcion inferior, el cuadro hace alusio- 
nes a la peste. A partir de la izquierda, representa a un 
medico que tapa los agujeros por donde podrian pene- 
trar al sdtano de su casa, las ratas, cuyo papel en la dise- 
minacion de la epidemia queda ilustrado en seguida con 
las que se pasean sobre los cadaveres de los dos chinos 
que se supone fueron los primeros atacados que se llegaron 
a descubrir. El depdsito de basura cercano, sefala una 
de las fuentes de alimentacion de los roedores, y la mujer 
sucia y llena de pulgas, simboliza la insalubridad de cjer- 
tos barrios de la ciudad. La figura que sostiene un plano, 
por detras del grupo central, es de Adolfo Sutro, que do- 
no los terrenos en que se levanta el actual Centro Médi- 
co de San Francisco. Hacia su izquierda, algunos mé- 
dicos de principios del siglo, revisan algunas de las obras 
que escribieron, y un poco mas lejos y para que establez- 
can el contraste con los médicos honestos y que supieron 
complir con sus deberes para con sus semejantes, apare- 
cen representados, como prototipos de la deshonestidad 
profesional, el doctor A. Abrams, manipulando una de 
sus multiples ‘‘maquinas” para la curacién de todos los 
males, y el doctor Wilshire, explotador del cinturén 
“Inoco”’, cuyo nombre ostenta, por cierto, uno de los 
boulevares de Los Angeles. Finalmente, los seis médicos 
reunidos hacia el angulo superior derecho, son los que 
intervinieron en un proceso famoso, que en su tiempo 
fué corrientemente conocido como el ‘‘caso de la espon- 
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ja’. Estuvo relacionado con 1a muerte del periodista 
James King William, que en 1856 recibié una herida por 
arma de fuego, a consecuencia de ciertas revelaciones que 
habia hecho con relacién a la corrupcion politica reinan- 
te. En derredor de su cadaver, aparecen representados Be- 
verly Cole, que acusé a algunos de sus colegas, de haberle 
causado la muerte, por haberle dejado abandonada en la 
herida una esponja, durante cinco dias, y en seguida H. 
H. Toland, extendiendo por encima del cadaver el plie- 
go en que los defiende. En el espacio intermedio y un po- 
co hacia atras, Griffin, con su uniforme de médico mili- 
tar; Nutall; Bertody y Gray, que se hicieron notables 
por la marafia de acusaciones y contra-acusaciones en que 
se enredaron durante el proceso, Hacia el fondo, el artista 
represento la ejecucién de los asesinos. Los edificios que 
rematan el cuadro, siguiendo la disposicién general ra- 
diada de sus lineas, tepresentan: al centro, la antigua 
Toland Medical School, origen de la actual Facultad de 
Medicina de la Universidad de California; a la derecha, 
de manera imaginaria, el antiguo Hospital del Condado; 
a la izquierda, el Departamento Médico de Stanford 
(Cooper Medical School), y hacia el Angulo extremo, el 
Lane Hospital. 

El cuadro del lado opuesto (Figura 15), destinado 
a ilustrar, como ya se dijo, el desarrollo de la moderna 
Facultad de San Francisco, a cambio del anterior, cu- 
yos asuntos se desenvuelven en el exterior, expone los 
suyos dentro de un ambiente interior, sugerente en parte 
de una aula y en parte de una biblioteca, cuyos estantes 
contienen libros y llevan colgadas graficas, que son obra 
de los miembros de la Facultad. Como figuras centrales, 
aparecen agrupados en derredor de una mesa, los médicos 
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que con mayor capacidad y devocién contribuyeron a ele- 
var a la Facultad de San Francisco hasta su nivel actual, y 
que de izquierda a derecha, son: W. Watt Kerr, clinico 
escoces, que la sirvid de 1886 a 1917; Langley Porter, 
que construyo el moderno edificio para las clinicas; H. 
C. Moffit, considerado como el clinico que ejercid ma- 
yores influencias en su Escuela, y F. Lynch, organizador 
del Departamento de Obstetricia. Un poco mas abajo, 
W. Terry, organizador de la ensenanza quirurgica, y en 
actitud de inyectar a un conejillo de Indias, el doctor G. 
H. F. Nutall, graduado en California y muy conocido 
por sus estudios sobre bacteriologia e inmunologia de la 
difteria, a quien conoci como Director de] Instituto Mol- 
teno, de Cambridge, Inglaterra. Cerca de él, se ve un car- 
tel con un fragmento sacado de la historia de la Conquis- 
ta, de la fiebre amarilla, que Robin Lampson escribié con 
el titulo de La muerte pierde dos alas, que dice aproxima- 
damente: ‘‘Las mercedes de la Medicina y de la Cirugia, 
han sido aplicadas y diseminadas aqui... No olvidéis 
que la Escuela que levantaron los corazones y los cere- 
bros de muchos hombres eminentes, es més grande que 
cualquiera de nosotros los de hoy dia. Sumaos a su gran- 
deza y agregad vuestras estaturas a las de estas construc- 
clones vivientes’’. En el angulo inferior derecho del cna- 
dro, aparecen Th. W. Huntington, que fué profesor de 
clinica quirirgica de 1899 a 1912: Ch. Brooks Brigham, 
que fué profesor de cirugia ortopedica, y Sexton Pope, 
cirujano habil y siempre obsesionado con la arqueria y 
la caza con armas primitivas. Todavia sobre la derecha 
y hacia la parte mAs alta, se ve a James Blake, médico 
inglés a quien mi amigo Chauncey D. Leake considera 
como el primer hombre de ciencia que se destacé en Cali- 
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fornia, a fines del siglo pasado, y por debajo de su mesa, 
al gran bidlogo Jacques Loeb (1859-1924), que ejecu- 
ta algunos de sus clasicos experimentos con huevecillos 
de erizo de mar, mientras lo ayuda I. Brailsford Robert- 
son, su continuador en la catedra de quimica fisiolégica 
y farmacologia. Finalmente, hacia la izquierda del cua- 
dro, la figura femenina de Lucia Wanzer recuerda que 
ella fue la primera mujer que hizo a un lado los antiguos 
prejuicios que se oponian a que las de su sexo concurrie- 
sen a las escuelas de Medicina, por considerarlas destina- 
das a una carrera exclusiva para hombres. El vaquero y 
el campesino que estan de pie cerca de ella, tienen por 
objeto indicar que los estudiantes humildes pueden en- 
contrar en la Facultad la oportunidad para hacer una 
carrera brillante, siempre que estén dispuestos a trabajar 
intensamente. La enfermera sentada cerca de ellos, sostie- 
ne entre sus manos un pliego que relata las actividades 
a que se dedica la Escuela de Enfermeria. 

Por ultimo, sobre la pared plana y a la izquierda 
de la pantalla de proyeccidn, existe un cuadro (Figura 
16) consagrado a relatar los trabajos de la Fundacién 
Hooper, establecida para resolver diversos problemas de 
Medicina y de salubridad, por medio de los métodos de la 
investigacion bioldgica. En el 4angulo superior derecho se 
ve representado el edificio de la Fundacién. Hacia el cen- 
tro del cuadro, y como motivo principal, se ve un au- 
toclave Ileno de latas de conservas alimenticias —enu- 
meradas también en el cuadro que despliega un labora- 
torista—, en las cuales pueden desarrollarse, a conse- 


cuencia de manipulacion defectuosa, los diversos gérme-' 


nes causantes del botulismo, que aparecen sembrados en 
varios frascos de cultivo. Las investigaciones que llevé a 
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cabo la Fundacion para determinar la naturaleza y la 
cantidad de toxinas que contienen los ostiones en las 
diferentes épocas del afio, simbolizadas por el laborato- 
rista que lleva a cabo la obtencién de dichos productos, 
por destilacion, en mucho contribuyeron para que la in- 
dustria de la conservacién en latas comenzara a operar 
sin peligro para la salud publica. También ha estudiado 
la Fundacion las enfermedades a que hacen alusién los 
animales e indicaciones que ocupan el cuadrante inferior 
izquierdo del cuadro: el loro sefiala la psitacosis, cuya 
frecuencia en otras aves queda sefialada en un cuadro cer- 
cano; echado junto a una emaciada victima de la enfer- 
medad de Weil, figura el perro, en que ha sido estudiada, 
y cerca de una cabra, particularmente susceptible a la fie- 
bre de Malta, se halla la grafica indicadora de las oscila- 
clones térmicas caracteristicas de esta infeccién. El cua- 
drante inferior derecho hace alusién a ciertas investiga- 
ciones relativas a las corrientes de accién de los nervios 
auditivos y da cuenta de algunos de los voltimenes pu- 
blicados por la Fundacién para dar a conocer sus labores. 


Vale la pena que para terminar lancemos una Ojea- 
da general sobre el conjunto de la obra pictérica que aca- 
bamos de repasar. 

Desde luego, son de aplaudirse los motivos de orden 
intelectual en que estuvo inspirada, tendientes a exponer 
ante los concurrentes a un centro de formacién de futu- 
tos médicos, tanto las etapas por que ha ido pasando la 
Ciencia, concebida de acuerdo con el ideal platdnico de 
la unidad ldgica, estética y ética, como de las etapas que 
ha recorrido la profesién médica desde sus mas remotos 
origenes hasta que entro a participar de la marcha de la 
Ciencia en general. 
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No menos es de aplaudirse que con ello se haya bus- 
cado que el futuro médico empiece a sentir la responsa- 
bilidad que habra de tener con la relacion a los diversos 
problemas médicos, 

En cuanto a la seleccién de los asuntos escogidos 
para la realizacién de los propositos inciales, puede de- 
cirse que en general fué hecha con tino, salvo en la escena 
en que figura el aventurero Pattie. que me parece consti- 
tuir la Unica excepcidn, ya que por las razones antes ex- 
puestas, dicha escena carece de verdadero interés para la 
historia de la vacuna en California, en la misma propor- 
ci6n en que refleja la fobia que sintio el aventurero por 
los hispanomexicanos de su tiempo. 

En cuanto a la forma en que el artista procedié a 
la ejecucion de sus cuadros, se hace indispensable que ade- 
mas de tener en cuenta las reacciones emocionales que 
estos producen en nosotros, tengamos presente cual fué 
el fin que se propuso al ejecutarlos en la forma en que los 
vemos. Porque como el lengua je de la pintura es mucho 
menos preciso que el hablado, para llegar a entender lo 
que quiso expresar un pintor hay que hacer a un lado 
prejuicios e intereses especiales y tener muy en cuenta cual 
fué su intencién. Tan necesario es que se la considere con 
relacion a la obra de Zakheim, que los que han dejado de 
hacerlo han visto en su cuadro de la evolucion general 
de la Ciencia, una obra de ultrarrealismo, cosa que él re- 
chaza, basandose en que obedecié a propositos conscien- 
tes, que no habrian existido en el caso supuesto, ya que 
considera que el ultrarrealismo es expresion de lo sub- 
consciente. Se le ha criticado a Zakheim el que en cuadros 
sobre asuntos médicos y pintados para una Escuela de 
Medicina, hubiera puesto figuras evidentemente grotes- 
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cas y cuyas partes carecen de verdad anatémica. Pero Zak- 
heim se defiende diciendo que ello se debe a que al igual 
que tantos otros pintores, entre los que se cuenta a Leo- 
nardo, a Goya y a Daumier. recurrio a la técnica de la 
caricatura, que omite ciertos tasgos y en cambio exagera 
otros, con el fin de hacer resaltar lo feo 0 Jo malo de los 
personajes, y asi logra que éstos resalten de modo mAs dra- 
matico con relacién a los que desempefian partes heroicas 
o hermosas. También ha declarado, que como se propuso 
que sus cuadros no dieran la impresién de perspectiva 
—con el fin de que los muros sobre los cuales los pinta- 
ba no dejaran de aparentar su funcidn de planos de Sepa- 
raclon—, tuvo como proposito no dibujar més que si- 
luetas con cierto relieve, como considera que son las que 
de continuo vemos en la vida diaria, sin que entonces 
resulte facil decidir si debemos o no calificarlas de gro- 
tescas. Con haber tratado en esta forma a sus figuras, 
creyo Zakheim que realzaba su significado, Ademas, 
aunque lo mismo tratandose de personas y de sus ropa- 
jes, que de diversos objetos, hizo un estudio previo de 
sus formas y colores caracteristicos, al proceder a repre- 
sentarlos en el cuadro, renunci6 a todo intento de copia’ 
fiel y se abandoné a] vuelo de su imaginacién. Sy pro- 
posito fundamental se encamino a lograr que resaltara 
lo interesante, a base de linea y de color, huyendo de po- 
ner “‘nubes insipidas’”’ 0 de llenar huecos con ‘“‘colores 
anemicos’’, y por eso se descubre que para el desarrollo 
de sus figuras abstractas hizo uso profuso de espacios 
POsilivos y negativos. Considerada la serie de cuadros en 
su conjunto, resulta una exposici6n armoniosa, llena de 
brillo y de color, de una serie de temas interesantes. 
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No aura of immortality hung over Hugh Toland at his birth. In 
preparation for a strenuous seventy-four years to come, his personal 
pixies gave him a rugged constitution, dogged persistence, merchandising 
talent and an especially handsome ego. Concluding that these riches were 
sufficient, they neglected to add sociability or a sense of humor. 

He was born in Guilder’s Creek, South Carolina, in 1806, the fourth 
of the ten children of John Toland, a well-to-do planter. As a boy he 
was distinguished only by his ability as a wrestler though scholastically 
he equalled normal contemporary expectations. His interest in local 
pathological curiosities made his father feel that medicine was the proper 
career for him and, following the established routine, he was apprenticed 
pill-rolling preliminaries. Ripened sufficiently he matriculated at Transyl- 
vania University and graduated with the class of 1828. His graduation 


to Dr. George Ross of Guilder’s Creek for the usual errand runnin 


thesis on the botanico-medical properties of three kinds of lobelia was 
neither more nor less abstruse than the usual sonorous profundities. 

Fle opened an office in Pageville, South Carolina, a country village in 
an area not qualified to offer more than subsistence to a young medical 
man, especially to one graduated without skill in surgery 


. 
~ 


Toland’s solu- 
tion to the problem was to become a medical circuit-rider covering a huge 
area of backwoods. In each little clearing he met the lame and halt whom 
he dosed with calomel and mercury and sugar of lead. After two and a 
half years of this kind of service he had accumulated better than $3,000 
savings from his practice. Leaving the countryside presumably healthier 
than he had found it, he closed his Pageville office and returned to ‘Transyl- 
vania where, under Dr. Benjamin Dudley, he took the preliminaries of his 
neglected course in surgery. 

In 1832, still possessing most of his $3,000 he ventured to Paris where 
he took economical quarters in the Rue d’Ecole, close by the grey and 
unhygienic Salpétriére. 


* TH ees . . sigs see Sea Raq pace eee 7 te! Lo ao ah tat ; 

From the Department of Medical History and Bibliography. University of California 
Medical School, San Francisco.—Read at the twenty-second annual meeting of the 
American Association of the History of Medicine, Lexington, Kentucky, May 23, 1949. 
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Academically he was gratifying to the good French doctors for he 
hung on their words. Even such venerated personages as Dupuytren and 
Lisfrane were pleased with his attentiveness but they must have wondered 
what else the big solemn young man did with his life. Unlike most 
students he was never gay and came to life only when at work. He stalked 
the wards like a great black bird and when he was off duty he went back 
to his rooms and opened his books again. He made no friends. In all his 
later life he never gave evidence of the slightest literary or cultural 
approach to the French language. To him France functioned as a surgical 
textbook and when he had learned all he thought it could teach him he 
came back to South Carolina as solemnly as he had gone away. 

1834 found him in Columbia, a town of considerably more horizon 
than Pageville. He married a girl named Mary Goodwin and took a 
partner by the name of Thomas Wells. Within three years the partner- 
ship was dissolved and Toland went on alone with a rich resulting jingle 
in his till. During the ensuing eighteen years his income mounted to a 
consistent $20,000 a year. Dr. Toland’s gift of alchemy was hard at work 
turning mercury and jalap into gold. 

Sometime during the early years his first wife died and 1844 found 
him married again, this time to Mary Avery. His humdrum but remunera- 
tive life went on until, when the news of the discovery of gold trickled 
into his little community, he had been established in the solidest of 
practices for many years. 

He withstood the tales for four years more. I’hen, at the age of forty- 
six he abandoned all he had built up, popped his sickly wife into that 
most dismal of all vehicles, a Conestoga wagon, and set off across the 
plains to California. Some say that, clairvoyantly, he saw the approach 
of the War between the States and wished to be elsewhere when it 
happened. Others say that he was thinking of the effect of the fine 
California climate upon the poor health of his wife. The first reason 
seems weak, the second lunatic. If war came his position was better than 
most for he had no sons and a profession useful at any time. The climate 
of California was more cursed than praised for the mother-lode was in 
northern central California where one either baked or froze and where 
the rain in winter rivaled anything that Noah ever knew. The plains 
were full of cholera. If he thought that roughing it would make a pillar 
of health out of his invalid, the fallacy of his thinking was soon proved 
for the poor lady made the trip supine in the bottom of the Conestoga 
and died three days after her arrival in the promised land. 


Toland buried her in the bleak little cemetery at Stockton and next 
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day picked up his quartz mill, a gadget he had had shipped to him by 
boat. The possession of this mill seems to show that Toland like many 
harder headed men had been bitten by the gold bug. The glamour of 
gold mining rapidly faded as the quartz mill produced remarkably little. 
By the time the winter rains were established he found that his enter- 
prise had eaten a large hole in the tidy fortune he had brought from 
Columbia. Wisely he sold his mine and threw away the mill. 

In the wet December of 1852 Hugh Toland made his way to San 
Francisco. One assumes that his entrance was made astride something 
really showy in the matter of horseflesh. It would be large, well-bred and 
a sober black or brown. It would not caper but would advance with a 
long businesslike stride approaching its goal with precision and a minimum 
of hullabaloo. Only this kind of an animal could meet the requirements 
of this owner. 

o 
head. His wide mouth turned sharply down at the corners and his clean- 


His face was craggy and his eyes, long and hooded, were deep in his 


shaven bony face was framed in a growth of beard which appeared only 
far underneath the chin but well above the collar line. serving no useful 
purpose. He wore his hair long, and, because it was growing thin on 
top, he disguised the situation by pulling strands from somewhere below 
the thin spots and securing them in some magical way to form a sort of 
pom-pom on the top. He wore severe black with a wide black hat and 
all-enveloping black cape which covered him to his boot tops and his 
horse to the root of its tajl. 

He entered partnership with a Dr. MacMilland who, like his prede- 
cessor, found the connection too complicated to be borne. In two years 
the association ended and Toland, with the same astonishing celerity 
which had distinguished him in Pageville and Columbia, proceeded to 
develop such a practice that the envious began to question his ethics. 

Unquestionably Dr. Toland liked bulk in his business. From the 
farthest reaches of California and Nevada came hundreds of mail-order 
inquiries from people whom he never saw but for whom he diagnosed 
and prescribed, using Wells Fargo as intermediary. In the mornings 
his office, on the corner of Montgomery and Merchant streets, was 
crowded by the ambulant of his private practice and in the afternoon his 
free clinic overflowed into his hall. For the best service of his whole 
multitude of sufferers Toland ran his own drug store which was so 
situated in relation to his office that any patient leaving his consulting 
Onl must encounter it. In fifteen years no less than 581,000 prescriptions 
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were pasted in the books which fringed the high shelves of the prescription 
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room. In enormous batches the clerk made up Toland’s favorite remedies 
which were kept in barrels behind the counter, One was labeled “ anti- 
scrof and was iodide of potash in nasty drugs to give it authority. The 
other, of mercury with a dash of lobelia syphilitica, was known as 
“ anti-syph.” 

Because of his methods Toland has been better remembered as a 
physician than as a surgeon. This is unfortunate for he was a good 
surgeon. Within the limits imposed by universal contemporary ignorance 
of such important factors as shock and antisepsis, and his own adamant 
refusal to believe in the discoveries of Pasteur and Lister as they appeared, 
he accomplished interesting and satisfactory results. His particularly 
successiul field was bone surgery in which he was admittedly without a 
peer in the city. In his own estimation his outstanding contribution to 
the advancement of Pacific Coast surgery was his series of six plastic 
facial operations, done between 1863 and 1874 and reported by him to 
the State Society in 1875. Of Case I of this series he modestly remarked 
that it was “one of the most successful operations that has ever been 
performed in this or any other state.’’ 

Flis fame and fortune grew. To his admirable professional income 
which, by 1860, had reached $40,000 a year, he added the profits of a 
large acreage of rich Sacramento River bottom lands which he farmed 
by proxy. He married a third Mary, and by the time the War between 
the States became a reality was in a position to indulge himself in the 
Satisfaction of the ambition of his adult life. He wanted to found 
medical school. 

In approaching the tangle from which ev entually arose the medical 
schools of the University of California and Stanford Univ ersity, one must 
stop and survey the medical situation in San Francisco during the noisy 
and quarrelsome fifty’s and sixty’s. Rugged individualism was so pro- 
nounced that for years no group could create a medical society because 
they could not hang together long enough to establish anything. Puffing 
and accusations of puffing rent the air. Establishment of a medical faculty 
was a feat of unparalleled diplomacy. 

While Toland was still giving the matter deep thought Elias Samuel 
Cooper, a graduate of St. Louis Medical € Ollege, an ex-resident of Peoria. 
Illinois, accomplished the impossible. In 1858 he organized and opened 
the first Medical School on the Pacific Coast. Affiliated with a little 
college in San Jose which empowered it to issue diplomas, it was called 
the Medical Department of the U niversity of the Pacific. Cooper was an 
able and respected surgeon, tarnished slightly by his advertised “‘ Eye and 
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Ear Infirmary and Orthopedic Hospital” and by stories which had emj- 
grated with him concer ning his laboratory on the outskirts of Peoria 
which had gained among the children the Milsavery Name:or the.“ Spook 
House.” His proven results in San Francisco forced the profession to 
accept his ability and when he opened his medical college his Capacity as 
a teacher far outweighed his piquant reputation. 

The enterprise grew and prospered. Toland was not one of the faculty 
but he watched sourly from a distance and made his own plans. In 1859 
Levi Cooper Lane left the navy and came to San Francisco to take some 


of the burden for his Uncle C ooper whose greatest worry in this time of 


triumph was his increasingly poor health. 1860 and ’6] passed pros- 
perously, but in 1862, worn out by overwork and an undiagnosed chronic 
ailment, Cooper died. Lane tried to carry on but his youth and inexperi- 
ence were too much for the little college. In 1864 the Medical Department 
of the Univ ersity of the Pacific closed its doors. 

Toland had not been idle. C lose to the bay, in Stockton Street, he had 
already built a handsome grey building filled with the most modern in 
teaching equipment and Sit contiguous to the county hospital (Fig. 
3). A short time after the demise of the rival college, Toland Medical] 
College threw open its doors for its first term. Into its faculty Toland had 
coaxed three of Cooper’s men: Lane, Henry Gibbons, and John F. Morse. 
Uhe dean was W ashington Ayer, a medical man with poetic aspirations. 

Tranquility was not within those walls. Lane. Morse, and Gibbons. 
nostalgically loyal to Cooper, tended to cling together and to sulk when 
the rest of the faculty came to decisions which they did not approve. 
When, in 1867, the poetic dean retired and his position was given to 
Thomas Bennett instead of to Lane who expected it. the wailing at the 
wall grew very loud. Toland, unhandy in diplomacy, realized that a 
smooth tongue in a high position was more important than dollars jn 
the bank. 

The smooth tongue was available. lying as it did in the mouth of 
Beverly Cole, Cooper’s ex-dean, This gentleman, a student of Transyl- 


vania, a graduate of Jefferson, an exponent of the new speciality of 


' obstetricy,” was perhaps the most difficult of all possible candidates for 
Toland to approach. In 1856 Cole’s courtroom criticism of Toland’s 
conduct of the notorious case of James King of William SO embittered 
both men that relations, other than the most Necessary professional inter- 
course, had been broken between them. Now Toland put his pride in his 
pocket and begged of his ancient enemy. It is to his eternal credit that 


he was big enough to do it. It is equally to the credit of Cole, many 
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years’ younger and famed neither for his sweet temper nor Christian 
forgiveness, that he was able to accept the gesture and its accompanying 
offers. He becameToland’s Professor of Physiology and Diseases of 
Women and Dean of the Faculty, in 1870. 

Across the Bay, in Berkeley, the University of California had been 
officially born in 1869. It seemed to Cole and Toland that affiliation with 
this institution would be highly desirable. The Cooper minority thought 
not. Picking up the skirts of their immaculate frock coats the little group 
of three marched out. They did not march alone. With them departed 
all of Toland’s student body except one lone soul too loyal or too weak 
to go. Toland and Cole and their one student sat dismally in the hand- 
some grey building while, in a few months, Lane and Gibbons, backed by 
local money, reopened Uncle Cooper’s school. By the summer of 1870 
Classes were flourishing in what, much later, would become Stanford 
University Medical School. 

Negotiations between Toland and the University of California pro- 
gressed painfully, mired by Toland’s demands for the perpetuation of his 
name in the title of the school and the Regents’ rule of strict anonymity. 
In spite of Cole’s best diplomatic efforts, for better than two years neither 
side would surrender. At last, the new President, Daniel Coit Gilman. 
elected in the middle of the controversy, promised, in return for an uncon- 
ditional gift, to name a Toland Chair of Surgery and to allow the building 
in which the school was housed to be called Toland Hall. These crumbs. 
ted to Toland in Cole’s best manner. persuaded the old founder that he 
had his monument. In 1873 the College passed to the University as 
the Medical Department of the University of California. 

Alas for immortality. Toland’s Chair was never named for him. There 
are no such Chairs in the Medical School. The grey building came down 
in "98, to be replaced by three large yellow ones on the 27 Parnassian 
acres given by Adolph Sutro, and with its disappearance also disappeared 
the name of Toland Hall. The memorials to Toland which, at long last, 
are left are the title of one lecture hall and a plaque on the wall of the 
yellow, ivy-covered Medical School Building. Identical honors have gone 
to Cole, the catalyst. 

For seven years after the affiliation Toland functioned as Professor of 
Surgery until apoplexy smote him down in 1880. If, then, he ascended to 
that medical Valhalla to which he aspired he should have been assured 
of a reception, perhaps not as a medical immortal but at least as one 


whose contributions were of significant and enduring importance to the 
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progess. of medicine on his chosen Coast. No little acorn ever made a 


better oak. 
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KING COLE OF CALIFORNIA* 


By FRANCES TOMLINSON GARDNER 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PART I 


I 

HIS is the story of a doctor. A 

handsome, active, brilliant fel- 

low, as typical of the city in 

which he spent his life as the 
fogs rolling over Lime Point and ‘Tamal- 
pais. California has provided busy em- 
ployment for a number of historians but 
few of them have cast an eye in the di- 
rection of the throng of medical men 
who poured in after the beginning of 
the 1840s. Before the discovery of gold 
they came for the adventure and the op- 
portunity in a virgin country. After the 
gold discovery they came for every rea- 
son under the sun, not the smallest of 
which was gold itself. Dr. Fayette Clapp, 
the Aesculapius of Richbar, who, 
though he did not write himself, had a 
clever wife who did, remarked some- 
what plaintively that while he was the 
sole practitioner at the diggings for a 
few days after the discovery of gold, 
within two weeks he had twenty-nine 
pivals)) Drs J29D. Be stillman, whe 
wandered out from the east for the ad- 
venture and settled temporarily in Sac- 
ramento; says that the number of 
medical men in that city was surprising 
considering the size of the town. When 
the first medical society of any conse- 
quence to be formed in California was 
established in Sacramento in 1850 there 
were more than fifty names on its roster. 
Sacramento then had a population 
which fluctuated between 6000 and 
10,000 made up largely of miners com- 
ing from or going to the mines, emi- 


grants arriving from the plains or ships 
and travelers down from the Oregon 
‘Territory or up from the south on bust1- 
ness. 

‘This transient population with its 
preponderance of poor, ragged, and 
often hungry miners and emigrants 
gave ample work to all the fifty men and 
could have given work to fifty more. 
Dysentery, tuberculosis, scurvy and 
other diseases of exposure and depriva- 
tion were the only rewards of many of 
the poor victims of the gold rush. ‘The 
rough life and violent tempers of the 
mining camps as well as the inevitable 
accidents attendant upon the trade of 
miner, gave the doctor ample practice as 
a bone setter and general battlefield sur- 
geon. 

In the city of San Francisco in the 
year 1852 the situation in Sacramento 
was pictured in magnification. Every ill 
and trouble found in the smaller place 
was duplicated and augmented in the 
larger. There were many doctors estab- 
lished in practice and frantically busy. 
Dr. A. B. Stout was an old settler as 
things went in a city about six years old, 
avorel Bier iat) Bowie was not far behind. 
Dr. John ‘Townsend had come, left his 
mark on the city and his name on a 
street, and died of the cholera which 
crept across the plains in the emigrant 
trains of 1850. Drs. Coit, Bertody and 
Gerry were establishing reputations. Dr. 
Peter Smith who was collecting paper 
profits with the City Hospital, was be- 


* From the Library of the University of California Medical Center, San Francisco. 
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ginning to wonder how to collect cash 
instead of notes from the city. Soon the 
township would be the richer for the 
services of Henry Gibbons, James Blake 
and Hugh Huger ‘Toland, and, for all 
too short a time, E. $. Cooper. Into this 
eroup of widely divergent personalities 
stepped, in 1852, a young man named 
Richard Beverly Cole. 

He opened his career in the town of 
Manchester, Virginia, on August 12, 
1829. He was the youngest of the three 
children of John and Pamelia Woold- 
rich Cole. His father was a man who, as 
Beverly said later, “never did a stroke 
of work in his life.” Mr. Cole was a mine 
owner for whom other people worked 
and to whom money came as from a bot- 
tomless spring. His chief talents lay in 
horse raising and fox hunting and he 
had a pack of a hundred and twenty 
hounds which he kept lean with action. 
His gray stallion “Rainbow” was known 
the length and breadth of the United 
States among horse lovers and breeders. 

Through the hands of Mr. Cole 
money flowed in a never ending stream. 
Such a man had small time for his chil- 
dren but he did have definite ideas re- 
earding the eventual salvation of the 
members of his family and each Sunday 
bundled the lot of them, including the 
baby, into the best carriage and packed 
them off to church. He then breathed a 
sigh of duty well done, clapped on his 
Sunday topper and trotted off to his 
club where he gambled comfortably all 
day, evidently in no fear whatever of 
the fate of his own soul. 

This paragon died at the 
twenty-seven of causes unknown leaving 
Beverly an infant in the arms of his 
mother who was also encumbered by 
the baby’s two older sisters. he young 
mother, hardly more than a girl, found 
immediately that she was in a precarl- 
ous financial position. ‘The bottomless 
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spring had not been bottomless at all 
and the dashing gentleman so recently 
buried had not only dried the spring 
but wrecked the source. ‘The mine 
shortly ceased to produce and Cole had 
planned nothing to protect his wife. 
Dying, he bequeathed nothing but 
debts. Pamela, knowing nothing more 
useful than embroidery, was faced with 
the problem of supporting and educat- 
ing three young children. 

Pamelia was made of sturdy stuff. 
Probably she had no family to turn to, 
though Beverly was named for her 
brother Beverly Wooldrich, for she 
went about taking care of her brood her- 
self. She sold everything she could and 
left the town of Manchester behind her. 
In Pottstown, Pennsylvania, she opened 
a boarding house which must have been 
successful, for a few years later she 
moved into Philadelphia and with her 
profits set up another and larger board- 
ing house. 

In this atmosphere of faded gentility 
the little boy began his conscious lfe. 
He was a puny baby, one who wept and 
cried and did not grow. Something ailed 
his legs and until he was three he could 
not put his weight on them. When the 
ereat day arrived on which he tried his 
first belated totter, great rejoicing took 
place in the boarding house in Philadel- 
phia. It did seem as though Beverly were 
out of the woods at last. ‘This was a mis- 
take. Poor little Beverly, to be famous 
all his life for mishaps, was starting on 
his hummocky career. ‘Uhe floors were 
waxed and as the enthusiastic but feeble 
explorer wandered over their slippery 
surfaces he failed to negotiate a turn. 
Down he went and when they picked 
him up his thigh was broken. 

With a sigh Pamelia realized that this 
extremely tender plant could not yet 
leave the hot house. School for him 
until he had more strength was unthink- 
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able. So, to her burden of running her 
boarding house she added the education 
of her son. ‘This meant a great deal more 
than appears on the surface. Pamelia 
was the product of the age of the 
Georges and Victoria when an educated 
woman was a rather unpleasant curio. 
Besides, she had married at fourteen and 
been concerned solely with managing a 
husband and having babies. In order to 
educate Beverly she first had to educate 
herself. ‘Vestimony of how she succeeded 
lies in the fact that when he finally, at 
thirteen, was able to summon strength 
to go to school, he entered Delaware 
College Institute, at Newark, Delaware, 
and swallowed and digested the four 
year course in three years. At sixteen he 
had finished his schooling. 

His mother tried her best to make a 
merchant of him, and through his sis- 
ters husband found him a job in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. He loathed it and 
came home after a year announcing that 
since he had done as she wished and 
failed he would now try for himself and 
perhaps succeed. He went as apprentice 
to Dr. Benjamin Dudley of Lexington 
to learn the rudiments of medicine. 

For three months he drove the doc- 
tors buggy and assisted at bone settings 
and deliveries. He compounded pills 
and made plasters and absorbed learned 
dissertations on symptomatology and 
materia medica. At the end of this time, 
enthusiastic even beyond his own ex- 
pectations, he enrolled in ‘Transylvania 
University (now the University of Lou- 
isville) to begin his formal course in 
medicine. After a year he transferred to 
Jefferson Medical College at Philadel- 
phia and was well on his way. 

He had no money with which to put 
himself through school, nor had_ his 
mother much to give him, but at this 
period one of his most prominent traits 
began to appear. This was his ability to 


make money. He could never keep it, 
but he could attract it to himself with 
comparative ease. 

His anatomy professor, the able Dr. 


Joseph Pancoast, soon found that young 


Cole had remarkable skill at dissection 
and made him his prosector. A prosec- 
tor was an assistant who did the dissec- 
tion of the cadaver to be demonstrated. 
Thus, the professor was absolved from 
long hours of smelly work and when the 
corpse was presented, the dissection, 
neatly laid out, was ready for all to see. 
A prosector also dissected for the pro- 
fessor as the savant lectured to the class. 
In addition to the valuable experience 
and information this work gave the em- 
bryo surgeon, it paid a salary of two 
hundred dollars a year. 

‘Two hundred dollars was not enough 
so Cole cast about for a way to make 
more and found it easily. He began to 
make anatomical sections and small dis- 
sections which he sold to the students 
and professors for study and demonstra- 
tion. Many years later he boasted that 
he had been able to turn out seven to 
eight hundred a year. ‘This business in- 
creased his income most effectively. In 
his third year he added the position of 
assistant demonstrator for the anatomy 
classes to his other activities. his chore 
gave him three hundred dollars a year 
more but left very little time for study. 

As might be expected with this ambi- 
tious extra-curricular program his scho- 
lastic career was one of complete 
mediocrity. Except that Professor Pan- 
coast seems to have been pleased with 
him nothing is heard of the work of stu- 
dent Cole. ‘The records of the college 
are silent upon the attainments of the 
future president of the American Med- 
ical Association except that they contain 
the information that he matriculated 
and in due course of time, graduated. 
‘They reveal that at his graduation he 
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deviated from his chosen field of surgery 
long enough to write his graduation the- 
sis on inhalation of ether. This is not 
surprising for the ether controversy was 
raging during his years at Jefferson. 

In the Jefferson Medical College fac- 
ulty of the time Cole had the advantage 
of association with some of the finest 
contemporary medical minds in the 
world. His professor of obstetrics was 
Charles D. (postpartum hemorrhage) 
Meigs whose teachings and counsel 
probably had much to do with Cole’s 
later choice of obstetrics as a specialty. 
Robley Dunglison gave him his phys- 
iology. ‘Thomas Mutter, noted for his 
plastic surgery and orthopedics, though 
still a youth of thirty-eight, beat surgery 
into his black head and Joseph Pancoast 
himself, known as one of the greatest 
operators of all time, forced into him 
such knowledge of anatomy that later, in 
the rude emergencies in which he found 
himself, Cole was able to use the eyes in 
his fingers when it was too dark for the 
eyes in his head to see. 

Soon after his move to Philadelphia 
the young man chanced upon a Miss 
EKugenie Bonafton of rosy cheeks and de- 
mure smile, of crinoline and bewitching 
pantalette. Although he himself was 
hardly grown and she was not more than 
fifteen he immediately began to lay 
plans to make her his forever. She was 
not hard to persuade and girls married 
young in those days. After only one year 
the two were married and set up house- 
keeping in some such Philadelphia 
street as Callowhill, Spruce, or Vine 
while Cole kept at his lectures and dis- 
sections until that great day in 1849 
when his diploma was handed him by an 
indifferent pedagogue. ‘Ihe combined 
ages of Dr. and Mrs. Cole on that mo- 
mentous occasion hardly totalled thirty- 


seven. 
‘The ink on his diploma was not dry 


before his self assurance and courage 
were put severely to the test. On May 22, 
1849 eight cases of cholera appeared in 
Philadelphia, three discovered on a 
filthy canal boat and one the offering of 
an Irish immigrant who had just ar- 
rived in the country. The ignorance of 
physicians and the public did the rest. 
An epidemic descended with black 
wings upon the unprotected city. To 
shelter the ill and dying and at the same 
time to protect other hospitalized in- 
valids, several temporary shelters were 
hurriedly put up. Young Cole was given 
command of one of these, a shanty filled 
with moaning tossing hopelessness. As 
physician in chief of this Pine Street 
Cholera Hospital he lived and worked 
within its four walls until the epidemic 
subsided in August, while his bride kept 
house alone and learned the first of 
many lessons in the cultivation of that 
virtue for which she was to be best 
known—patience. 

His shingle swinging in the wind and 
the cholera experience behind him, Dr. 
Cole settled down to the usual nine- 
teenth century medical practice. He did 
a great many things besides surgery. He 
did the bone setting and poulticing, the 
squill making and powder grinding, the 
guessing and praying common to the 
practice of the times. He saw patients 
with “inflammation of the bowels” and 
babies with “putrid sore throat” and 
women with “child-bed fever’ and 
knew no more than the next man what 
to do. He claimed in later life to have 
performed three cesarean operations 
during this period (remember he was 
only twenty-one). He may have seen 
ovarlotomy and perhaps was doing it a 
little himself and he was experimenting 
with that marvelous but tricky new 
pain killer, nitrous oxide. 

The march of events during the years 
1849 to 1852 gave the Coles and their 
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friends a certain guarantee of excite- 
ment as they gathered in the evening 
for dinner. In the foreign news they 
found that Victoria was completing her 
twelfth year as queen and had just given 
another sprig of royalty to the nation in 
the person of Arthur, Duke of Con- 
naught. The little Princess Royal, ig- 
norant of her miserable future as Em- 
press of Germany, was old enough to 
enjoy some of Mr. Dickens’ tales. Mr. 
Dickens, himself, was writing David 
Copperfield. 

Closer to home, the Coles found that 
the slavery question was becoming more 
and more disturbing and that certain 
men by the names of Clay, Calhoun, 
and Douglas were making a great issue 
of it in the senate. ‘The ladies were full 
of excited whispers about that awful but 
fascinating garment recently named by 
the emancipated Mrs. A. J. Bloomer. 
Greatest of all discussions, however, cen- 
tered around the discovery of gold in 
California. 

For months the Coles heard stories 
- this wonderful new 
land. ‘Co them it was as remote as dark- 
est Africa and the excited babblings fell 
on inattentive ears. Smiling but unim- 


and fantasies of 


pressed, Cole would hear a conversation 
in the ward of the hospital which con- 
sisted of “Man! that nugget was this 
big.’ “I tell you, boy, I’d a bin a bil- 
lionaire ifn my health’d jest held out.” 
Kugenie, as she bought the cabbage and 
potatoes for dinner would catch with 
her unoccupied ear the information that 
“Yerba Buena is called San Francisco 
now and has twenty-five thousand peo- 
ple! ‘That's gonna be a big town some- 
day.” “Aw,” in another voice nearby, 
“that jumping off place?” Eugenie, her 
skirts demurely fluttering, would leave 
the shop unlured by such tales, as she 
would have been untouched by tales of 


diamond mines now open for business 
on the moon. 
Fate etches her pattern using curious 
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tools. Suddenly, early in 1852, the atti- 
tude of the polite but incurious Coles 
reversed itself and became one of lively, 
not to say almost agitated interest. ‘Cheir 
attention, however, to the amazement 
and disgust of most of their informants, 
was all in the wrong place. ‘They wanted 
to know about the city, not the mines, 
and asked about the climate. It was all 
very remarkable because they did not 
seem to care about the gold. 

‘They kept their own counsel but 
back of their strange questionings about 
city and climate there was reason and a 
onawing fear. Cole had overestimated 
his physical strength and his constitu- 
tion and ever multiplying activities did 
not agree. One day he had a terrifying 
hemorrhage from the lungs. He was ob- 
stetrician to three dispensaries, he was 
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still prosector and assistant demon- 
strator at Jefferson, and he had a grow- 
ing private practice besides. Even a 
robust physique would waver under 
such a regime and spindling Cole was 
certainly not robust. With a picture in 
his mind’s eye of Eugenie, draped in 
black, mourning over the grave of her 
tuberculous husband, he seized upon 
California with its balmy air and lei- 
sured life as the Utopia in which he 
might regain his health and simultane- 
ously make a livelihood. 

After much anxious conference the 
dye was cast. Beverly would go and es- 
tablish a home in San Francisco and 
Eugenie, now pregnant with their first 
child, would tend to her knitting in 
Philadelphia until he should send for 
her 


II 


Though he became an emigrant by 
the mere fact of joining in the race to 
California, Cole was never in spirit a 
hardy pioneer. He had no stomach for 
the trip across the plains. Gently bred, 
he did not care to attempt the evils and 
hardships of a dusty desert trip. He had 
heard plenty about the long dry pulls 
and the struggle over the mountains. 
He had heard about the Donner party 
and other tragic failures. If he must see 
the elephant he would do it as expedi- 
tiously and painlessly as possible. He 
chose the Panama route and booked 
passage on one of the most luxurious 
ships that he could find. 

Glowing descriptions and advertise- 
ments led him to the good ship Chero- 


kee, a side-wheel steamer of imposing 


proportions. She was elegant with ma- 
hogany and figure head, and carried on 
each side of her hull an enormous pad- 
dlewheel by means of which she bustled 
through the water at surprisingly high 


. 


speed. If the going was hard, or the en- 


gines gave out, the captain hoisted sail 
to help, so that there was double assur- 
ance that she would make her port. 
Leaning on her shining rail Cole left the 
port of New York on June 24, 1852. 
She was laden to the gunwales with 
enthusiastic emigrants as she put out 
into the stream with flags flying, and, 
except that two days out she was trou- 
bled by a fire in what Dr. Cole called 
“her caboose,” she swept her load of 
humanity, still enthusiastic though 
somewhat wan and debilitated from her 
roll and pitch, into the harbor of Aspin- 
wall with little effort and in record time. 
Beaming with pleasure at the thought 
of the pleasant ship he had just left, 
swelling with assurance that he had eas- 
ily avoided the frightful trip across the 
plains, Cole stepped daintily but gaily 
into the muddy street of Aspinwall. Im- 
mediately a horrible fear assailed him— 
had he been so smart indeed or were, 
perhaps, some of the tales about the 
steamy soggy Isthmus as true as the sto- 
ries of the hot and sandy plains? 
Aspinwall, the port on the Atlantic 
side of the Isthmus of Panama, is known 
today as Colon. It had already been 
given that name, but when a rich Amer- 
ican named Aspinwall began to domi- 
nate and develop the country the name 
was changed to honor him. It was a 
miasmal, noxious town whose slimy 
streets were filled with filthy pools of 
blue mud and stagnant water, where 
decaying offal and vegetation lay unno- 
ticed until the carrion birds, the largest 
and best production of the city, made 
away with it. The natives and white in- 
habitants, beaten by the environment 
and climate, were degenerate and dis- 
ease ridden. When the Cherokee arrived 
one more peril had been added to the 
multiple dangers at hand. Aspinwall was 
enjoying a large increase in its endemic 
disease, cholera. No quarantine meas- 
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ures were taken, partly because no one 
knew what to do and partly because no 
one really cared. Ignorance assisted its 
spread so effectively that inhabitants 
and travelers had no assurance that 
health today meant health tomorrow. 
Fifteen newly disembarked passengers 
from the Cherokee died of the plague 
during the first night ashore. 

Arrival and survival at Aspinwall did 
not mean that the trouble of the em1- 
erants were over. It was hoped that 
eventually there would be a railroad to 
Panama City and the struggle with the 
jungle had already begun. Mr. Aspin- 
wall was pouring thousands of dollars 
into the effort to force the rails through, 
but in 1852 had extended his road only 
seven hard won miles to Gatun. Here 
progress ceased and further distance 
could be made only by canoe and mule. 
Since the demand for guides and equip- 
ment far exceeded the supply, and own- 
ers were rendered very independent 
thereby, bargaining was a matter of ar- 
riving first and talking loudest. ‘The 
successful bidder, if he were clever, at 
once removed his hired property, both 
human and animal, from the scene of 
further temptation. An immediate de- 
parture into the wilderness was all that 
would prevent desertion to belated but 
wealthier rivals. 

Cole found, to his dismay, that some- 
how he had become the protector of 
two fluttering ladies who were going to 
meet their men already in California. 
Their clinging presences made matters 
very awkward. He had planned to get 
himself across the Isthmus in the speed- 
lest and easiest way as a member of a 
male group which would move expedi- 
tiously. Instead, he was head of a party, 
bargaining, planning, soothing, and si- 
lently cursing. 

As the irritating days went by he 
began to doubt that he had improved 
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matters much by choosing the Panama 
route. His boatman, wailing to the 
heavens about one thing after another, 





Fic. 2. RICHARD BEVERLY COLE, M.D. 
(After a Painting by William Kieth) 


each wail resulting in a slight raise in 
pay, finally announced that the canoe 
could go no further because the baggage 
was too heavy. At Barbacoas, Cole was 
forced to lose half a day arranging to 
have his baggage shipped back to Aspin- 
wall to be forwarded later around the 
Horn to San Francisco. From Barbacoas 
to Gorgona, poor Cole suffered a mar- 
tyrdom, for as they maneuvered up the 
river he was frequently called upon to 
climb out and wade breast high in the 
stream to help force the canoe through 
the rapids. ‘The ladies, full of sugges- 
tions, sat with much refinement in the 
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canoe. Cole’s predicament was the worse 
because he had no dry clothes to replace 
the ones he waded in. 

At Gorgona the trip by water was 
over but the ride to Panama by mule 
began. Here was repeated all the wran- 
gling and bargaining of Aspinwall with 
a little more bitterness and a little more 
acrimony and much less trustfulness. 
‘The day after he had been painfully 
hired, the coffee-colored muleteer 
changed his mind and ran away. Appre- 
hended and persuaded, soon he faltered 
again and announced that he had lost 
his mules. With murder in his thoughts, 
Cole himself went to look for them and 
found them neatly tied to a tree not far 
away. Back at the so-called hotel he was 
ereeted by weeping feminine encum- 
brances who declared that he must do 
something about the accommodations. 
Never before, said they, had they been 
overnight in a place in which the men’s 
dormitory was separated from the la- 
dies’ by nothing but a length of canvas 
fastened to a rope loosely stretched from 
wall to wall. Cole informed them as 
politely as possible that he did not lke 
it either but could not think of anything 
to do about it. Appeal to their oracle 
having failed, the ladies subsided. From 
morning until evening, from filthy hotel 
to sogey hut he rode with gritted teeth, 
each night gallantly pursuing and ann1- 
hilating the ever-present insects and rep- 
tiles of their uncomfortable, temporary 
abodes. At each meal, he grimly con- 
sumed the almost inedible fare which 
had been described so optimistically 
back in the States. It seemed as though 
Panama City were at the end of the 
earth. 

It seemed endless but was actually 
only a few days before Cole and his now 
not-so-fair charges arrived at their im- 
mediate destination. Here, with a final 
pungent comment, Cole dismissed the 


muleteer and his animal friends. Fortu- 
nately he was able to find a clean and 
comfortable hotel for his ladies in which 
they might wait the northbound ship. 
With an inward sigh of profound relief, 
he bade them farewell and took himself 
out of their grateful lives forever. 

He had made arrangements to meet 
two companions from the ship at a cer- 
tain lodging house in the city. When he 
found the place it was to discover that 
his “room” consisted of a straw pallet on 
the floor of a dormitory containing the 
persons of about fifty men. His own bed 
was between those of his two friends. He 
was unhappy about the crowded ar- 
rangement but was too tired to care. 
After a few minutes’ discussion of the 
trip he fell thankfully asleep on his 
mattress. He slept heavily, and when he 
woke in the morning it was to find that 
both his companions lay dead _ beside 


him. ‘Vhey had died of cholera during 


the night. 

So accustomed was Cole to the fast 
and fatal action of the cholera that he 
was neither shocked nor surprised by 
the occurrence. He was only mildly ap- 
prehensive about himself for his health 
had been quite shaky for several days. 
He knew that something must be done 
at once about burial for his dead com- 
panions, for if it were left to the au- 
thorities to dispose of them their burial 
would be rude indeed. After first visit- 
ing the clothing stores to re-establish his 
nonexistent wardrobe, he sent his card 
to the only man in town, save the over- 
worked American consul, upon whom 
he could depend. ‘This young man, 
whose reputation for enterprise and de- 
pendability had already reached the 
east, was chief clerk for Garrison and 
Fretz in Panama City. His star, destined 
to reach its zenith in the Comstock 
twenty years later, was even then be- 











ginning its spectacular rise. His name 


was William Chapman Ralston. 


Ralston arranged at once for a decent 
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for the comfort of a cabin seemed lux- 
ur1OUS. 

She was a beautiful ship, clean and 
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SHE WaAs COLE’S 


burial for the two dead men and took 
Cole himself in charge. Pressed, Cole 
admitted that he was having a touch of 
dysentery. Ralston took him home and 
put him to bed. Weaker and paler he 
became until, afraid of the proximity of 
cholera to one so completely debilitated, 
Ralston carried him to the dock and 
sent him to the island of ‘Tobago which 
was cholera free. Here Cole stayed for 
several weeks, nursed carefully by na- 
tive women and living almost entirely 
upon ice. ‘This was an expensive com- 
fort for it was brought in blocks all the 
way around the Horn and sold for 
twenty-five cents a pound in Panama. 
Eventually, the care and rest began to 
tell, and Cole, thin as a rail and very 
wobbly, left the island of Tobago to 
look for passage to San Francisco. He 
found a fine side-wheeler in the harbor. 
She was the Golden Gate commanded 
by Captain Patterson, and was to sail in 
a few days. Cole boarded her at once, 


PEST SHIP IN 1852. 


big, and not unreasonably crowded. His 
eyes began to sparkle again as he looked 
across the intervening water toward the 
pest-ridden city of Panama. With what 
enthusiasm he could bid her an unaf- 
fectionate farewell. 

Even as he looked the sparkle left his 
eye and a doubtful darkening took its 
place. A wavering blue cloud was sud- 
denly visible in the distance. ‘The cloud 
approached slowly and became a wob- 
bling company of men in uniform. With 
a great clatter and clamor it came to rest 
on the beach and its component parts 
distributed themselves in attitudes of 
weariness and misery all over the sand. 
A hallooing brought the Captain on 
deck and with a sigh he went ashore to 
find awaiting him the entire Fourth 
Regiment of Infantry of the United 
States under the command of Colonel 
Bonneville. ‘The Colonel demanded im- 
mediate transportation for himself and 
his men. ‘They were due in San Fran- 
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cisco and must continue on their way at 
once. Captain Patterson protested that 
he had neither space nor food for so 
many, but Bonneville, claiming passage 
in the name of the United States Gov- 
ernment, waved his protests aside. 

‘The troops were in a deplorable con- 
dition. When ordered to San Francisco, 
arrangements for their transportation 
across the noisome Isthmus were for- 
gotten and they had been marched all 
the way from Gorgona. Still sick at the 
memory, Colonel Bonneville told a 
story of inadequate food, lost baggage 
and continual illness among the men. 
Gorgona to Panama City was a grave- 
yard for blue-clad bodies. Patterson, 
sympathetic, but unwilling to chance an 
epidemic aboard, begged Colonel Bon- 
neville to await other ships, but Bonne- 
ville would not. 

‘The broken columns, worn and hag- 
gard, dragged themselves over the side 
and stowed themselves away. Within a 
few hours it was evident that the unwel- 
come visitor feared by Captain Patter- 
son had come with them. ‘Thirty-two 
soldiers died of cholera the first night. 

As fire catches tinder, cholera caught 
on the Golden Gate. In two days the 
ship was a pest hole. On board was a 
full cabin of saloon passengers and one 
sick infantry regiment. All were terror 
stricken. The ship could not get her 
clearance papers, and even if she had 
been able to do so, she would not have 
dared to sail for who could tell how 
many would be available to man her 
from day to day. She lay in the harbor, 
writhing with the plague while the reg1- 
mental doctor surgeon futilely did his 
best. Cole, though still weak and sick, 
volunteered to take over the work 
among the saloon passengers who were 
beginning to be attacked. 

In his effort to divert the mind of 
these people who were caught in a trap 





they could not foresee, Cole chose a re- 
markable amusement. He arranged with 
the regimental band to divide itself in 
half, and working shifts of four hours 
on and four off, to play constantly. For 
twenty-four hours a day for several days, 
martial and sentimental music echoed 
in the miserable holds of the ship, each 
day growing a little thinner as a mu- 
siclan or two dropped with the plague. 
Finally, one day it stopped because 
there were no longer musicians enough 
to make up one band, let alone two. 
Thirty years later, Dr. Cole was still 
pleased with his psychotherapy, but one 
wonders what thoughts went through 
the minds of the sick and dying patients 
as the music poured out of the drums 
and horns of the perspiring band. 

As one death after another occurred, 
the problem of disposal of the bodies 
became acute. For a time, Captain Pat- 
terson solved the problem by heaving 
them overboard, but one day the port 
authorities protested. Shouting through 
a speaking trumpet from the beach, the 
excited Panamanians declared that Cap- 
tain Patterson must stop burying his 
dead at the bottom of the bay for they 
were washing ashore and piling up on 
the beach, thus making a very difficult 
situation for the authorities. Would the 
Captain please arrange to care for his 
dead some other way. Patterson replied 
that there was no other way. ‘To this the 
men on the beach replied that the Com- 
mandante of the Island of ‘Tobago had 
offered ground for burial and also gra- 
ciously consented to let the remaining 
invalids on the Golden Gate recuperate 
in a hospital on the island. ‘Tobago was 
still uninfected and evidently not fear- 
ful of contamination. With relief the 
Captain moved his charges thence. No 
new cases appeared and the back of the 
pestilence was broken. 

Cole, feeling fairly well now, and 
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anxious to move on, went back to Pan- 
ama to see Ralston. ‘To him he re- 
counted the whole grim tale adding a 
few choice remarks about a certain 
young Lieutenant, U. 5. Grant of B 
Company, who was drunk much more 
often than he was sober. Neither man 
had any idea of the future of that 
drunken young lieutenant. 

Ralston came to the rescue once more. 
The Columbia, a sailing ship usually in 
trade between San Francisco and Port- 
land, but sent south for one voyage to 
collect a particular cargo, appeared in 
the harbor for a stop-over of one night. 
Ralston hurriedly negotiated for pas- 
sage and Cole clutching his bits of bag- 
eave went aboard with all possible 
speed. At sundown they set sail and in 
the morning were well out of sight of 
that city of horror and misery. Gentle 
peace descended as they sailed quietly 
and silently north. Even the fact that 
there were five deaths from a strange 
disease called ‘““Panama Fever’”’ failed to 
shake the comfortable lethargy in which 
was sunk the tired and homesick Dr. 
Cole. 


elit 


When Cole stepped ashore in the 
hurly burly of the wharf of San Fran- 
cisco, the city that he found, though ele- 
gant and genteel to the “‘old settlers” by 
comparison to what she had been, must 
have seemed like the jumping-off place 
to the cultivated Virginian. Rough and 
unattractive she certainly was, with her 
unpaved streets and unkempt popula- 
tion, but she was at her best for him. 
Climatically she was behaving, and un- 
derfoot she was dry, and if dusty, at 
least not a bog. She had been severely 
slapped by the Vigilance Committee of 
1851, only a year before, and was sufhi- 
ciently chastened to keep her strident 
voice low-pitched and hushed so that its 
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bawdy overtones were hidden. ‘Though 
it was easily possible for a discerning 
eye to see that she was still more demi- 
rep than decent, it was pleasantly difh- 
cult for the moment, to pick up the 
accent of immorality. 

It never entered Cole’s elegant mind 
to dirty his hands at the mines. He in- 
tended to begin practice at once, and 
immediately afhliated himself with a 
Mr. Little in the drug business and es- 
tablished his office in Little’s drug store, 
an institution located at 137 Montgom- 
ery Street. ‘his location was ideal for it 
was in the liveliest street in the city. 
Cole announced his arrival, found him- 
self a place to live, and settled down to 
assimilate the remarkable life he saw 
about him. 

During the first two years he went 
about his practice, his cultivation of 
people, and his peregrinations about 
the city in comparative obscurity. ‘Chat 
is to say, he did not appear in the public 
prints, though that may have been due 
to the fact that paper was scarce and 
politics more important than personali- 
ties. Until the start of 1856, Cole led a 
quiet and commendable life, building 
up his practice, making up his mind 
about the future and tending to his 
own business in as inconspicuous a 
manner as was possible to one of his 
explosive character. 

At this time, Richard Beverly Cole 
was just Dr. Beverly Cole. In later years 
when pomposity sometimes bothered 
him, he became R. Beverly Cole, and to 
many people “King Cole.” He was very 
young, very tall but not very broad. He 
had the whitest skin, the blackest, curl- 
iest hair, and the softest most compel- 
ling voice in San Francisco. He had 
begun to grow a fine curly black beard. 
These characteristics, combined with a 
very theatrical and finicking taste in 
dress, were probably much to blame for 
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the remarkable and compelling but un- 
printable vocabulary which he soon de- 
veloped, probably as a compensation. 
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traction for the interested local medical 
citizenry. 
One Saturday in June 1854, he was 
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He was morally and physically fearless 
and entirely heedless. He had already 
begun to show that characteristic of 
dogged stubbornness which so enraged 
his colleagues, especially in later years. 
He adored women, though he con- 
ceived of them as pretty chattels and 
except for his mother, considered all 
females creatures born without ability 
to reason. He was a bon viveur, a born 
story teller and one of the most persua- 
sive speakers in the world. Frequently 
he was the most ill-advised. 

A part of his unobtrusiveness during 
his first two years was not his fault. His 
little devil of bad luck was after him 
again. In ’54, he carelessly and very un- 
comfortably became the center of at- 


making preparations for a trip to San 
Mateo. In those days San Mateo seemed 
a great deal farther than it does today, 
for although there were only nineteen 
miles to cover, those miles were over 
sand dunes and open country and the 
means of travel was the horse. Such an 
undertaking was not a matter of an 
afternoon. Consequently, some equip- 
ment must accompany the traveler and 
Dr. Cole was in the drug store packing 
his saddle-bag. ‘Times and conditions 
being what they were, he had placed in 
his breastpocket a Colt’s revolver, an 
old style arrangement with a six-inch 
barrel. ‘This he intended to take with 
him and wear concealed, but handy 
for emergencies. Unfortunately, the 
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weapon was very large and clumsy and 
as Cole leaned over to arrange his sad- 
dlebag, it was dislodged from its perch 
in his pocket and fell to the floor. As it 
fell, its hammer struck against the edge 
of the table and it immediately went off. 
The ball entered his body directly be- 
low the edge of the ribs and pursued a 
diagonal course into the stomach. He 
screamed for help and tore at his clothes 
as his friends rushed toward him. As 
they caught him, he collapsed into a 
friendly faint. 

When painful consciousness _ re- 
turned, five doctors were bustling about 
him. The profession had responded in 
quantity to the call of their wounded 
colleague, and around the sofa on which 
he had been laid were Drs. C. S. Trip- 
ler and H. S. Howitt of the army, Dr. 
Valentine Mott, Jr., Dr. A. B. Stout and 
Dr. Charles Bertody. 

All the learned men were quiet and 
concerned for the patient was very low 
and there was small hope that the life of 
this potential pillar of the community 
could be saved. It was obvious that the 
ball had traveled not only into, but en- 
tirely through the stomach. Besides hav- 
ing the usual difficulties attendant upon 
a wound of this nature, Cole was stone 
blind, a phenomenon which nobody un- 
derstood. He was in such a state of shock 
that they could not even shift him from 
his office sofa to a bed, and dared not 
follow the usual course of treatment 
which called for immediate location and 
removal of the ball. Realizing that this 
item must be ignored and the patient 
brought out of shock at once, they ap- 
plied mustard plasters (sinapisms) to his 
legs from thigh to ankle, and offered 
minute quantities of ammonia by 
mouth. Gradually and with many alar- 
ums the victim began to react to the 
treatment, and in a few hours could be 
said to be “resting quietly,” although 


still the repository of the pistol ball, 
and still on the brink of death. Breath- 
ing sighs of relief, the five doctors wiped 
their brows and prepared to depart, 
leaving one as a watchdog with the 
wounded man. Suddenly a_ terrible 
thought came to one of them. ‘Uhe sina- 
pisms—what in heaven’s name had be- 
come of the sinapisms? Nobody seemed 
to know. Perhaps they had better look. 
An embarrassing sight met their eyes as 
they cautiously lifted the covers off the 
patient's legs. All the sinapisms were 
still neatly in place and the treatment 
for counter-irritation had done its little 
best so well that in each spot was a mag- 
nificent blister. Cole’s general condition 
was so bad that in a short while each 
blister turned into a sloughing ulcer. 

His physique, never of much account, 
had been hard pressed during the past 
years and that it held together as well as 
it did is a matter for congratulation. 
Starting west with tuberculosis, enjoy- 
ing dysentery in Panama, flirting un- 
scathed with cholera and yellow fever 
en route to San Francisco, he had picked 
up somewhere an ailment which he 
called ‘‘an undiagnosed intermittent 
fever.” This condition seems to have 
been with him for a month or so prior 
to his wound and although not particu- 
larly incapacitating, made him feel very 
seedy and spoiled his appetite. ‘Ihe for- 
mation of the ulcers, no doubt, found 
its encouragement here, but nature's 
unkindness was her mercy for on the 
day of the accident, Cole had felt very 
miserable and had eaten nothing. Thus, 
when the bullet pierced his body, his 
stomach was empty. 

‘The sinapisms were somewhat sheep- 
ishly removed and all the doctors ex- 
cept Dr. Tripler departed. Observing 
that the patient was well out of shock, 
Tripler tried to find the ball. Passing 
his little finger along its path and follow- 
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ing it up with a probe, he at least ascer- 
tained that the ball was not in the 
stomach, but that was all he could do. 
There could be no turning or twisting 
or moving about for Beverly Cole this 
night. ‘Tripler sighed and gave up. He 
tucked the sufferer in and lay down on 
the floor beside his sofa. 

Two weeks later, Cole was still lying 
on the sofa in the office. He was not im- 
proving. Food of any kind, even beef 
tea, caused such pain that starvation was 
preferable. ‘The pain was almost in- 
tractable and was kept at bay only by 
the use of large quantities of morphine, 
which in turn caused agonizing thirst. 
‘This situation caused a difficult round 
robin because water ingested, caused 
even greater pain. Cole lay moaning and 
sucking ice. ‘Tripler tried daily to locate 
the ball without killing the patient. 
Finally, two weeks after the shooting, 
he discovered it. It lay between the elev- 
enth and twelfth ribs on the back, two 
inches to the left of the median line. 
It was thoroughly inaccessible. 

A third week passed and Cole begged 
to be taken to his own home. ‘Thinking 
that 1t made no difference where he 
went at that point, his doctors allowed 
him to be moved. When he was safely 
in bed at home, he began to have such 
paroxysms of pain that he could scarcely 
breathe. Driven to desperation by this 
complication, Dr. ‘Tripler summoned 
all his fortitude, turned the patient over 
and removed the ball. ‘To his surprise, 
the patient did not suffer immediate 


collapse. Instead, the pain stopped and 
finally, convalescence really began. 

After three weeks more, Cole was far 
enough on the road to recovery so that 
his doctors felt that he might try to ven- 
ture from his bed to his chair. The first 
attempt was a humiliating failure. His 
constrained position in bed had pulled 
his left shoulder lower than his right. 
His stomach was bound by numerous 
and excruciatingly painful adhesions 
which absolutely forbade his standing 
erect. From his hips to his ankles, dotted 
here and there like small red dough- 
nuts, were the beautiful sloughing ul- 
cers left by the sinapisms. ‘The anterior 
wound was still open though the pos- 
terior had healed without argument. 

The pale, thin stick of wreckage sur- 
veyed himself thoughtfully, put his 
crutches firmly under his flabby arms 
and hobbled about painfully. Several 
weeks passed while he gradually worked 
himself erect again. Gradually his 
strength returned, though it took four 
years for the wound to close entirely, 
and many more before he could com- 
fortably digest a heavy meal. He was 
chained to crutches for two years be- 
cause of the ulcers and adhesions and 
had no more than put them aside and 
weakly begun to mount his horse again 
than he was called upon to help in a 
situation far more tragic than that in 
which he had been the central figure. 
His friend, James King of William, had 
begun to tempt providence. 

[To be continued | 
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James King was a native of George- 
town in the District of Columbia. His 
peculiar title, by which he is still known, 
was taken by himself because there hap- 
pened to be in his native environment 
several other James Kings with whom 
he did not wish to be confused. When 
he emigrated to California, he kept his 
accustomed cognomen. He arrived in 
1848, and although fragile in health, 
went directly to the mines. 

It was not long before he found that 
his physique was incapable of this heavy 
labor and he left the mines and re- 
turned to San Francisco where he estab- 
lished the “Exchange and Deposit Of- 
fice of James King of William.’ He did 
very well and by 1854 was a financial 
and political power. As was the usual 
case in San Francisco at the time, he 
was very young for such a position. He 
was thirty-two years old. 

In 1854, he was betrayed by a business 
associate who mishandled large sums 1n- 
trusted to him. Everything was lost and 
King forced to close his banking house. 
Undaunted, though almost penniless, 
he entered the firm of Adams and Com- 
pany, a banking and express enterprise. 
Almost at once, he realized that the firm 
was in a thoroughly unsound financial 
condition. Wiser than his associates, he 
warned of the impending disaster, only 
to be laughed at and ignored. On Feb- 


ruary 23, 1855, the end he had foreseen 
was upon them. The firm crashed and 
many of his friends and clients were ir- 
revocably ruined. King, disgusted and 
appalled by the dishonesty which he 
found about him, abandoned banking. 

The corruption of the city, like a ro- 
dent ulcer, was eating deeper and 
deeper into the sound flesh of business 
and politics. Arrested temporarily by 
the action of the Vigilance Committee 
of 1851, its poison had merely retreated 
into darker corners. The political de- 
partments of the city government were 
in the hands of the worst type of venal 
politicians. Jailbirds were supervisors. 
Judges of the superior court were fugi- 
tives from other states. The criminal 
element basked in the sunshine of as- 
surance of acquittal while an honest 
man was helplessly unable to obtain 
satisfaction. All this King knew, and 
he knew as well the ring leaders, their 
previous records and their present 
weaknesses. His own life and property 
he considered to be the property of 
those who had been ruined by his fail- 
ure and that of Adams and Company, 
and with bitter determination he set 
himself to the task of undoing as much 
of the wrong as he alone could do. 

As a weapon he chose publishing, and 
on October 8, 1855, published the first 
issue of the Evening Bulletin, a daily 
newspaper which carried a stab and a 
burn in every number. In its editorial 
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he began a vicious campaign against the 
rascals of the city. He lampooned and 
lambasted those whom he felt to be 
eulilty of misdoing. His paper was 
awaited with breathless interest as day 
by day it told another unsavory truth 
about another well known man. It was 
inevitable that some day one of these 
men, goaded beyond endurance by the 
constant prodding, would bring the 
whole campaign to a tragic end. 

‘There was a gambler in town by the 
name of Charles Cora, a popular and 
powerful figure. He was much enam- 
ored of a certain Belle, madam of a 
elittering bordello. ‘To Belles house 
most of the gay and fashionable men in 
town had made at least one pilgrimage. 
She was known everywhere, both per- 
sonally and by reputation. Her relation 
to Cora was also known and most peo- 
ple, willing to let well enough alone, 
spoke pleasantly to Belle when they 
passed her on the street, or did not 
speak at all. Disparagement of Belle was 
an invitation to disaster. 

One evening Cora took her to the 
theatre where he left her in her accus- 
tomed seat and went to his own in the 
pit. When the play was over, they met 
in the foyer where they encountered 
United States Marshal William Rich- 
ardson. Richardson, with very ill-ad- 
vised daring, made a slurring remark 
about Belle which Cora overheard. By- 
standers prevented bloodshed at that 
moment, but the next evening the two 
met face to face again, this time without 
mediators. In the ensuing fracas, Cora 
shot and killed the Marshal. 

Cora was carted off to jail, tried once 
by a jury who became so confused by 
his plea of not guilty, the oratory of his 
lawyer, Colonel E. D. Baker, and the 
generosity and beauty of his anxious 
Belle, that they disagreed and sent him 
back to jail to await another. From Jan- 


uary to May, Cora lay very comfortably 
in jail, awaiting inevitable acquittal. 

‘This would have been the end of the 
story in all likelihood had not King 
chosen that moment to direct his spot- 
light upon the doings of a certain James 
Casey. This dangerous young man had 
in his past the memory of eighteen 
months spent in Sing Sing prison some 
time before he came to California, a 
fact about which he was very sensitive. 
Since his arrival in San Francisco he had 
become such a political power that he 
had not only been ballot-stuffed into the 
office of supervisor himself, but had 
been instrumental in the ballot-stufling 
of other people into other and more 1m- 
portant political positions. His personal 
and political achievements were all bet- 
ter hidden than bruited about in the 
public prints. 

The keen eye of James King of Wil- 
liam had long been upon him and in 
May, 1856, King considered that the 
time was ripe to pluck him. Casey, who 
among his other enterprises included 
the editorship of the Sunday Times, 
chose to attack King editorially for his 
comments in the Bulletin. King imme- 
diately answered, threatening exposure 
of his lurid past and his corrupt meth- 
ods. and remarked that he would un- 
mask him as an ex-convict if he were 
not careful. 

Casey exploded in a characteristic 
manner. He charged into the office of 
the Evening Bulletin demanding a re- 
traction of the statements. When King 
caustically asked him if they were not 
true he answered hysterically that 
whether they were true or not made no 
difference whatever. He did not wish 
the events of his past life raked up. He 
screamed and threw himself around 
threatening “to defend himself.” King 
demanded that he leave the office which 
he did, muttering. 
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After this experience King, being no 
fool, expected trouble. He had informed 
his enemies several times through his 
paper that he would not accept a chal- 
lenge but that he passed a certain corner 
of Montgomery Street each day at the 
same hour. He carried a gun as did 
everyone else and, being honorable 
himself, expected honor in return. 

Late that afternoon of May 14, 1856, 
he left his ofice and pursued his usual 
course north on Montgomery Street. 
At the corner of Washington and Mont- 
gomery by the Bank Exchange, he 
turned to cross to the west side of Mont- 
gomery Street. On that side was the 
office of the Pacific Express Company 
and standing before it was a horse and 
express wagon. Half hidden by the 
wagon, as King came up past the Mont- 
gomery Block and the Bank Exchange, 
was the prowling, still emotional Casey. 
As King reached the middle of the 
street, Casey dodged out from behind 
the wagon, pulled a small gun from 
under his cape and fired point blank at 
King from a few paces distant. At the 
same moment a few of the bystanders 
saw out of the corners of their eyes 
that a certain Edward McGowan, a 
judge of the police court, and a good 
friend of Casey's, hurriedly left the 
vicinity and took his departure up the 
SLICE: 

There was an immediate rush of peo- 
ple. Casey was seized and taken at once 
to the jail where he was put under heavy 
guard to prevent his being torn to pieces 
by the crowd. King staggered into the 
office of the Pacific Express Company 
where they laid him on a counter and 
sent for doctors. ‘The first to arrive was 
Dr. J. K. Nuttall, a young licentiate of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Ire- 
land, and just behind him panted Bev- 
erly Cole who had run from his office 
up the street. When Cole appeared, 
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Nuttall had succeeded in stopping the 
bleeding and was doing his best to bring 
the patient out of shock. As soon as he 
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rallied sufficiently, both Cole and Nut- 
tall made digital examinations of the 
wound. [hey found the course of the 
bullet but could not discover whether 
the subclavian artery was severed or not. 
In their opinions given later, 1t was not. 

During this interval the news of the 
tragedy had spread like wildfire, and 
Cora in the jail told the newly arrived 
Casey that he had cooked the geese of 
both of them. ‘The medical clan began 
to gather around King. Dr. H. M. Gray 
was the next to appear. The hemorrhage 
had almost ceased and Nuttall could feel 
a clot in the wound. Fear that bleeding 
might begin again at any moment led 
him to suggest that a plug be put into 
the wound temporarily, but seeing 
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nothing available but a large piece of 
white sponge, Cole objected, feeling 
that a sponge might become organized 
and cause putrefaction. Nuttall and 
Gray scoffed at this argument, and a 
piece of the sponge about as large as a 
goose egg was pushed into the hole, cov- 
ered with a wet compress and bandaged. 

More medical men arrived. King’s 
wife came about seven o'clock and took 
her place beside the counter on which 
he still lay. At eight o’clock his condi- 
tion was so bad that Dr. Hugh Toland, 
the greatest of local surgeons, was called 
in consultation. ‘Toland said afterward, 
that the sight that met his eyes as he 
entered the room where King lay was 
shocking. Surrounding the semi-con- 
sclous patient were some twenty physi- 
clans, pulse taking, pawing, arguing 
and otherwise disturbing the sick man. 
‘The air was so clouded with tobacco 
smoke and the room so packed with 
people that when he had fought his way 
through the door he could hardly see 
the patient. Dr. Hammond, King’s per- 
sonal physician, was then in charge. Dr. 
Bertody was bustling about. Drs. Cole 
and Nuttall were still there but had 
been relegated to the background. Dr. 
Valentine Mott, Jr., was standing about 
doing nothing. 

King’s condition was acute. ‘Voland 
did not attempt to examine him, but 
inspection and questioning of the other 
doctors more than half convinced him 
that the subclavian artery was severed. 
He did not believe the very young Dr. 
Nuttall who in his rich Irish brogue 
earnestly assured him that the blood 
lost had been venous and not arterial. 
He counseled that King must not be left 
alone but could offer no other sugges- 
tions. Hammond then volunteered to 
sit with King until one o'clock when 


Cole took the vigil until dawn. During 


these strained hours, King begged Cole 
to stay beside him. 

The warm clear dawn found the city 
In anxious and angry turmoil. The old 
Committee of Vigilance had reassem- 
bled during the night and had elected 
Cole, surgeon general on the staff of the 
Grand Marshal. ‘The roar of the crowd 
was all too audible to Casey and Cora 
in their little haven of temporary safety. 
Cries of “‘Hang the gambler!—Hang the 
sons of !"’ were very frightening. 
The night of May 14 and the succeed- 
ing night were made hideous by the 
flickering lights visible through the 
barred windows and the clattering of 
horses’ hoofs as messengers rode through 
the streets. ‘The suspense was almost un- 
bearable. 

The morning of May 15 brought no 
improvement in the victim. Hammond 
called a consultation at seven o'clock 
in the morning to which he summoned 
Gray, Bertody and ‘Toland. Cole was 
still there as was Nuttall, but they were 
studiously ignored. Cole volunteered 
that the sponge should be removed and 
the artery taken up, if cut. No one 
seemed to hear him. Nuttall remarked 
to the room in general that he had in- 
serted the sponge only as a temporary 
measure and felt that it should come 
out. Chilling silence punctuated by a 
cutting remark from Hammond  s1- 
lenced him. 

With irritation and disgust, Cole 
withdrew from the case. As the second 
day dragged to a close the patient 
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showed no improvement. In an eftort 


to make him more comfortable, gentle 
hands removed him from the Pacific 
Express Company to the Montgomery 
Block, a large office building across the 
street where a sick-room had been made 
ready for him. On the third day, his 
condition was such that ‘Toland asked 
for another consultant in the person 
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of Dr. John Griffin of the United States 
Army stationed at Los Angeles. At the 
same time, he began to talk of remov- 
ing the sponge, but his timid colleagues 
begged him to await the arrival of 
Griffin. 

On the morning of the fourth day 
the bulletin issued by the doctors ad- 
mitted that King was still worse, and 
the left breast was badly swollen and 
the left pulse hardly perceptible while 
the right was very rapid. Griffin arrived 
and objected to the removal of the 
sponge citing the usual reason, that the 
subclavian artery might be severed. It 
was obvious that something must be 
done to relieve the congestion in the 
breast, so chloroform was given and an 
incision was made into the axilla. A 
quantity of pus drained out but the ex- 
pected relief was not obtained. Instead, 
the patient rapidly grew weaker, more 
apprehensive and more uncomfortable. 

At noon on that day the Vigilance 
Committee took matters into its own 
hands. ‘'wenty-six hundred men swiftly 
and silently left headquarters, and with 
bayonets twinkling, marched up Sacra- 
mento Street to the jail which housed 
Cora and Casey. Forming a hollow 
square in front of the jail, the leaders 
demanded the instant possession of 
James Casey. Realizing the futility of 
argument the sheriff surrendered the 
terrified Casey who, in irons, was taken 
to Vigilante headquarters. Behind him 
was Charles Cora. 

At one-thirty in the afternoon of the 
next day, May 20, 1856, James King 
of William died. As the news spread, 
the muttering of the people grew into 
a roar. Business was suspended and men 
appeared wearing crape bands on their 
arms. Casey in the Vigilante jail shook 
with fright. He knew that King’s death 
was his end too. 

Two days later the funeral of the 


martyr wound out to Lone Mountain, 
and as the four white horses draped in 
black drew the hearse along Bush Street, 
every bell in the city tolled in sorrow. 
Above and around the angry cries and 
sobs of the mob, drowning out the last 
speeches of the culprits as they stood 
on the scaffolds erected at the upper 
windows of Vigilante headquarters, the 
great bell of the Monumental Engine 
Company, Vigilante tocsin, mourned 
and wept. 


V 


Grief-stricken and determined re- 
cruits continued to pour into the ranks 
at the Sacramento Street headquarters. 
On the still open roll books, 7000 names 
were written before the week was out. 
Anticipating an attack from the oppos- 
ing faction which might develop into 
a siege, Important changes were made 
in the building which prepared it for 
any eventuality. Within its somber 
walls, arrangements were made by the 
use of bars and bunks for the accommo- 
dation of certain gentry whose scowling 
frightened faces were expected to ap- 
pear unwillingly in the near future. In 
the central committee room the execu- 
tive committee drew up its black list 
and Isaac Bluxome, the mysterious sec- 
retary known to the outside only as 
“No. 33, sent forth warning and sum- 
monses to frightened criminals. Fur- 
nishings of all kinds were brought into 
the building, and the firebell of the 
Monumental Fire Engine Company 
was removed from the company club- 
rooms and installed on the root of the 
fort. About the front of the building, 
willing hands built a six foot wall of 
gunny-bags arranged with chinks be- 
tween for rifles. When completed, the 
garrison proudly called the edifice Fort 
Vigilance, and armed it with cannon 
from the ships in the harbor. ‘Vhe scorn- 
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ful opponents spoke slightingly of it as 
Fort Gunnybags, and thus gave it the 
name by which it is best known today. 
On the street and the roof paced silent 
sentries, while the thankful population 
of the city, awed by the show of force, 
went about its business realizing grate- 
fully that for the first time there was a 
body to whom injustice profitably might 
be appealed, and that wholesome fear 
of the sturdy men with muskets who pa- 
trolled the dark streets had brought 
crime almost to a standstill. 

Within twenty-four hours of the com- 
pletion of the cells the first group of 
prisoners was brought in. Among them 
was one James Sullivan, an ex-prize 
fighter, black-jacker and_ ballot-stuffer 
who had achieved the name of Yankee 
Sullivan by wearing an American flag 
about his loins during a prize fight. 
Born in Ireland with the name of Fran- 
cis Murray, he had been banished to 
Australia early in his career. Escaping 
from there to New York, he had made 
his way in a winding devious course to 
San Francisco. He was picked up at 
this time for the specific reason of hav- 
ing been one of the judges of the elec- 
tion which had ballot-stuffed Casey into 
the Board of Supervisors, and since his 
crime was not capital, was promised by 
his captors that he would not be hanged 
but merely banished. 

Sullivan, far from being pleased, 
seemed possessed of a mortal fear. ‘Ver- 
ror of freedom, remorse for his wicked 
past and despair of the future, seemed 
to overwhelm him. He wrote a 
long confession implcating numerous 
others, and suddenly, on the eighth day 
of his stay in jail, sawed a gash in his 
arm with a dull case knife and bled to 
death before he was bound. Not until 
then did Cole, who had seen Sullivan 
daily in his capacity of Vigilante sur- 
geon, realize that enforced abstinence 


might have something to do with the 
black moods and penitence. Sullivan’s 
usual daily consumption of liquor had 
been about a quart, and while in dur- 
ance vile he had been allowed none. 
After one or two more guests had be- 
haved strangely because of enforced 
temperance, liquor was regularly issued 
to the prisoners. 


Although the largest proportion of 


the citizens was more than pleased at 
the methods and results of the Commit- 
tee, 1t was only natural that opposition 
would form. As soon as the Committee 
began to make arrests and enforce its 
self-made laws, a certain element of old 
conservatives, accustomed all their lives 
to letting the courts decide, resented the 
rough and sudden tactics of the party 
now in power. This conservative group 
became the Law and Order Party. 

At the beginning of the movement 
there was no doubt that some of the 
party's leaders were men of high stand- 
ing who were acting in good faith. In 
theory, their disagreement with Vigi- 
lante tactics was justified, but in prac- 
tice, the disintegration of the law and 
the depravity of the courts made the 
strongest planks of their platform fall 
away from them. As time passed, many 
of the influential citizens among’ its 
members, observing the wrangling 
among its leaders and the chicanery 
among its followers, quietly dropped 
out of the group and joined the Vig1- 
lantes or, by passive nonresistance, as- 
sisted them to the best of their ability. 
Within the Law and Order Party, ex- 
cept for the official group, the army, 
and such members of the local govern- 
ment whose very position forced them 
to be a part of it, there remained only 
a few notorious hotheads like Judge 
David Terry. ‘The bulk of the party 
consisted of the riffraff, the ragtag and 
bobtail, the very yellow-backs who were 
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being hunted by the Vigilance Com- 
mittee. 

‘The first meeting of the Law and 
Order Party was held on the second 
day of June, eleven days after the fu- 
neral of James King of William. It was 
a very thin success in spite of a passion- 
ate address of Colonel E. D. Baker, the 
city’s silver-tongued orator. Members of 
the Committee of Vigilance, forbidden 
to enter the Plaza where the meeting 
was held, stood in places of observation 
outside and hissed and booed. As Colo- 
nel Baker reached the climax of his 
harangue, someone tried to pull the 
American flag to the top of the Plaza 
flag pole. As it reached the top, the 
halyards broke and the flag tumbled 
ignominiously to the ground. The heck- 
ling Vigilantes whooped with joy and 
shouted that the flag refused to protect 
such opponents. 

The next day the Governor pro- 
nounced the city to be in a state of in- 
surrection, and commanded all volun- 
teer companies and persons subject to 
military duty to report to Major Gen- 
eral William ‘T. Sherman at once, and 
to stand by for further orders. He or- 
dered the Vigilance Committee to dis- 
band. 

From June 2 to June 21, tension 
mounted swiftly. A committee of citi- 
zens representing the Vigilance Com- 
mittee called upon the Governor and 
asked him not to precipitate a collision. 
The Governor answered that he had 
no intention of doing so, but that he 
would enforce the laws. General Sher- 
man resigned, stating that he had no 
sympathy for the Vigilance Committee, 
but that when he tried to arm his 
recently recruited militia, basing his 
requests for arms upon the verbal prom- 
ises Of General Wool in command of 
the Pacific Department of the United 
States Army, General Wool changed his 
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mind and refused to issue arms. For 
this and other reasons, Sherman wished 
to withdraw. Governor Johnson _ac- 
cepted his resignation and appointed 
Volney Howard in his place. Several 
unpleasant incidents took place outside 
of San Francisco. The situation was be- 
coming volcanic. 

Governor Johnson attempted to get 
help from the President, but the Presi- 
dent, after consultation with his able 
Attorney General, Caleb Cushing, re- 
fused to interfere. 

On June 20 the crisis was reached. It 
reached the ears of the Committee that 
the Governor had obtained a portion 
of the State’s arms and was shipping 
them down the river from Benicia to 
General Howard in San Francisco. If 
these were intercepted in transit, the 
interceptors would be placed in the un- 
comfortable position of being pirates. 
If, on the other hand, the shipment was 
ignored and sufficient arms were landed, 
the General would then control enough 
muskets to be able to provoke open 
warfare in the streets. In this case, the 
Vigilantes would be open insurrection- 
ists and subject to punishment fit for 
such a crime. Piracy was an unkind 
word, but insurrection was unkinder 
still. ‘The executive council felt that it 
could not be a party to street warfare in 
which many innocent citizens would be 
the losers. It must intercept the ship- 
ment. There was no other way. 

In the foggy dark of the night of June 
20-21, the sloop Julia, carrying the arms, 
manned by the much intoxicated Reu- 
ben Maloney and two crew members, 
henchmen of the Law and Order Party, 
slipped into the lee of a group of islands 
called “The Sisters,’ in the Bay of San 
Pablo. Here, the three inebriated sail- 
ors laid their boat to and themselves 
down to nap. Out of the dark silently 
loomed a craft which the Vigilantes 
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had commandeered for the purpose, 
manned by one Jonm Durkee; once a 
city police officer and now an ardent 
Committee man. With him were twelve 
staunch Vigilantes. ‘They quietly crept 
up to the little Ju/za, unguarded by her 
sleeping crew, seized the men and trans- 
ferred them and one hundred and fifty 
muskets and ammunition to their own 
sloop, and sailed quietly away, leaving 
the Julia where they had found her. 
When he reached the city, Durkee 
rushed the arms up to Fort Vigilance 
and released the bibulous chaperons. 
Later the same night, another fore- 
warned group of Vigilantes boarded a 
schooner which had _ tied Up at the 
wharf. Under a cargo of bricks they 
found twelve cases of rifles and six of 
ammunition. ‘This also they promptly 
commandeered and sent to the fort. 
Qaeune 21 ecthe executive council 
met to consider the situation in which 
they now found themselves. It was felt 
that the testimony of Rube Maloney 
would be most valuable to the prepara- 
tion of the defense which they knew 
they must plan. Sterling Hopkins, Mar- 
shal of the Committee, was sent with 
two assistants to bring him to headquar- 
ters. Hopkins and his police went di- 
rectly to the office of Dr. H. P. Ashe, 
the United States Navy agent, knowing 
that there Maloney would go post haste 
to report his adventures. In the office, 
deep in consultation, Hopkins found 
not only Maloney and Ashe, but also 
the bad-tempered and bristling Judge 
‘Terry whom Hopkins did not want to 
see at all and several other people in 
whom he had no immediate interest. 
Ashe and ‘Terry assured Hopkins with 
considerable firmness that Maloney 
could not be taken in their presence. 
Their words were reinforced by the 
scowls of several lowering individuals 
in the background. Hopkins, realizing 


that he was badly outnumbered, wisely 
retired and hastened back to the fort 
for further instructions. 

As he and his aides departed, a quick 
council of war took place in Ashe’s 
chambers. It was quite evident that the 
Committee was determined to bring 
Maloney into a sort of “protective cus- 
tody,’ and to make him testify. It was 
obvious that if he were to be preserved 
from personal discomfort, and the party 
from the effects of possible ill-advised 
speech, he must be put at once where 
an adequate guard could protect him 
from those who were coming to get 
him. ‘The safest place in town was the 
armory belonging to the federal troops, 
called the Blues’ Armory, which was 
fortunately not far away. Speed was 
essential, for before one could say Jack 
Robinson, Hopkins would be back and 
there was no telling who or how many 
might be with him. 

Ashe snatched up a rifle and Terry, 
rumbling threats, picked up a rifle with 
one hand and hid a bowie knife on his 
person with the other. ‘The glowering 
reinforcements carried their pistols and 
knives where they were most convenient 
for easy, sudden action, and with shiv- 
ering Maloney between them, the little 
cavalcade warily descended the stairs. 

Ashe’s office in Palmer-Cook and 
Company's Banking House on the cor- 
ner of Washington and Kearny, was 
only two blocks from the armory on the 
corner of Dupont and Jackson, but one 
of the blocks was up hill. ‘The confer- 
ence after the departure of Hopkins 
had taken more time than they realized, 
and the frightened huddle of men had 
not gone far on the rising ground of 
Jackson Street before Hopkins, return- 
ing from Fort Vigilance with reinforce- 
ments and instructions to take Maloney 
at all costs, intercepted them. 

Hopkins shouted at them to halt. 
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Like animals at bay they turned with 
their weapons upon the men behind, 
and shouted to the Marshal’s party to 
keep back. Hopkins, brave and _ hot- 
headed and full of his recent instruc- 
tions from the executive council, ig- 
nored the command and leaped at 


Terry. His lieutenant rushed upon Ashe 


as Maloney, the bone of contention, 
cowered in a shuddering heap by the 
wall of a building. The inevitable 
crowd gathered to enjoy the spectacle 
and advice was freely given to both 
sides. Some nervous hand pressed the 
trigger of a revolver which went off 
with a loud roar but, fortunately, 
wounded nobody. 

Suddenly Ashe surrendered, and 
Terry, seeing that he was alone in the 
struggle, offered his rifle to Hopkins. 
As Hopkins reached out his hand to 
take it, Terry with a sudden jerk of his 
free arm, snatched out his bowie knife 
and sank it into Hopkins’ neck, com- 
pletely severing the carotid artery. 

Hopkins fell to the ground, but the 
confusion and excitement of the crowd 
was so great that not for several mo- 
ments did anyone realize he was 
wounded. In the meantime, Terry, 
Ashe and Maloney having abandoned 
their reinforcements, fled hot-foot up 
the street and into the sanctuary of 
the Blues’ Armory. As the last heel 
crossed the threshold, the doors were 
swung shut and tightly bolted. 

A rumble of horrified anger rose 
from the crowd as Hopkins was picked 
up and carried into a nearby house. A 
runner sped to Fort Vigilance where 
the committee, waiting tensely for the 
return of Hopkins and Maloney, re- 
ceived the panted news with cold rage. 
If Hopkins died, Terry’s shrift would 
be short indeed. As Cole, who was in 
constant attendance at the fort during 
these difficult days, sped on his way to 
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do what he could for Hopkins, swift 
preparations began at the fort. Out of 
the quiet summer air above the busy 
city came the all too familiar sound 
of the Monumental bell. Booming, it 
sent its insistent call into every office 
and home, every cellar and garret. From 
every part of the city, men hurried to 
headquarters. Bakers left their loaves 
to burn; lawyers, their clients to weep; 
doctors, their patients to complain, as 
they rushed by carriage, on horseback 
or on foot to the rendezvous. Within 
three-quarters of an hour of the alarm, 
every armory and every house in San 
Francisco within which arms might be 
concealed, was surrounded by a squad 
of armed and determined Vigilantes. 
The main body of Vigilante troops 
marched directly to the armory on 
Dupont Street. It was seen at once that 
the shutters were closed and the doors 
bolted and the garrison was expected 
to offer some resistance, but the com- 
mander was a wiser man. Dr. Ashe ap- 
peared at a window and asked for terms 
of surrender. ‘The Vigilantes demanded 
Terry and Maloney as a first considera- 
tion, and the arms and ammunition in 
the armory as a second. ‘Terry, Maloney 
and Dr. Ashe himself were produced 
swiftly, and were as swiftly conveyed 
to the comfortable cells in Fort Vigi- 
lance. As soon as muskets and munitions 
were turned over to them, the besiegers 
turned on their heels and marched to 
the next armory and repeated their de- 
mands for arms. When they reached the 
California Exchange Armory, Colonel 
West in command contemplated resist- 
ance, but changed his mind when a 
look through his shutter disclosed the 
street packed with waiting men. His 
total garrison was only seventy-five. He 
sighed and did as he was told. By six 
o'clock, not a musket and almost none 
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of the powder which he had so ostenta- 
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tiously held in the morning belonged 
any longer to the Governor or the Law 
and Order men. 

The wounded Hopkins, unhappy vic- 
tim of the emergency, having been 
carried into a nearby dwelling, was 
meanwhile in a very precarious condi- 
tion. When Cole reached him about 
half past three in the afternoon, Hop- 
kins was sitting upright in a chair, 
bleeding profusely from the mouth. It 
was difficult to examine him until he 


providentially fainted from loss. of 


blood. During his syncope, Cole was 
able to discover that either the internal 
carotid or one of its larger branches 
had been completely severed. He care- 
fully packed the wound with cotton, 
hoping that the patient would heal him- 
self without “‘an operation so serious 
in its consequences.” Shortly before six 
o'clock, the hemorrhage began again so 
violently that it was plain that ligation 
must be done immediately, for Hopkins 
was almost exsanguinated and would 
be dead in no time if allowed to go on 
as he was. At a quarter to eight on the 
night of June 21, 1856, Hopkins was 
laid on a table covered with a sheet. It 
was dusk, too dark to see by daylight, 
but too ight for much use to be made 
of the tiny flickering candles which were 
grouped about the improvised operat- 
ing room. ‘The patient was bloodless, 
almost pulseless and fortunately quite 
comatose, for Dr. Cole used no anes- 
thetic though he did comment that “‘the 
patient was kept up with brandy and 
water.’ ‘There was no asepsis—nor even 
antisepsis. Dr. Cole had never heard of 
it, and later on when such a condition 
as antisepsis was talked about, he never 
beheved in it or practiced it. He and 
his assistants washed their hands with 
moderate care in the hand basin in the 
corner of the room, dried them pretty 
well on the towel sent home by the 





Chinese laundryman, and plunged their 
unsterilized fingers and the scalpel and 
divider from the plush case into the 
wounded neck of the patient. 

Never did Dr. Mtitter’s endless drill 
and Cole’s constant collegiate work as 
demonstrator in anatomy stand him in 
such good stead as now. In the rapidly 
gathering dark, with a flickering, drip- 
ping candle held as close as possible, 
working with a patient who was _ so 
nearly dead that the pulse in his carotid 
artery could hardly be felt, his sure 
fingers guided his instruments deftly 
through the maze of tissue, found the 
feebly beating artery and tied it. 

‘The patient was moribund but still 
alive following the operation. It was 
imperative that more blood be forced 
into him as fast as possible. ‘Transfusion 
was almost unknown and so surely a 
failure that it was seldom resorted to, 
even as a last effort. ‘The only way in 
which blood could be built up in that 
empty body was by the use of fluids. 
Here they were handicapped by the fact 
that ‘Terry's knife had quite success- 
fully opened both the pharynx and the 
larynx, and for two weeks, most of the 
liquid given Hopkins escaped through 
the wound in his neck. Cole was quite 
concerned about his patient for this 
reason, but not at all concerned about 
his pulse and temperature, which would 
thoroughly upset a practitioner today. 
Cole describes Hopkins’ plight as 
follows: 

“In consequence of the wound in the 
pharynx, fluids given him for some 
fourteen days escaped through the ex- 
ternal opening; the pulse for the first 
five days ranging between eighty-five 
and one hundred and twenty, at which 
time the wound, not having yet sup- 
purated, took on a high inflammatory 
action, attended with accelerations of 
the pulse to one hundred and thirty, 
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and one hundred and thirty-five, and 
considerable pain in the muscles of the 
neck. A simple enema was ordered, and 
ice apphed to the wound and surround- 
ing parts. In twenty-four hours, the 
inflammation had been so reduced that 
suppuration was established and the 
pulse fell to eighty-five or ninety.” Dr. 
Cole does not comment on Hopkins’ 
very evident temperature except to say 
that he developed an intermittent fever 
with a daily high at noon. ‘he tempera- 
ture was dosed with quinine until it 
subsided “‘some days’’ later. 

Having established his suppuration, 
Dr. Cole rejoiced, for this was laudable 
pus. As it poured out by the cuptul he 
was happy indeed, and was surprised 
and chagrined when, about a week 
later, Hopkins developed all the classi- 
cal signs of erysipelas. At the same time 


the unfortunate man showed signs of 


what Dr. Cole calls vaguely, “‘cerebral 
trouble.”” Much upset, Cole painted the 
erysipelas with silver nitrate, and to um- 
prove the cerebral trouble and reduce 
the inflammation, he covered the help- 
less victim with thirty-six leeches. For 
twenty-four hours, Hopkins seemed to 
do better, when suddenly the erysipelas 
leaped the boundary created by the sil- 
ver nitrate and in a few hours covered 
his face and neck. More silver nitrate 
was applied and after seventy-two hours 
of alarms and fears, the trouble began 
to recede. In ten days it was gone, hav- 
ing covered all of the patient’s face and 
neck except the wound of operation. 

Meanwhile in the Vigilante jail, 
Judge ‘Terry alternately screamed de- 
fiance and sulked mournfully, depend- 
ing upon the daily report of the condi- 
tion of his victim. He fully realized 
that if Hopkins died, even the fact that 
he was a judge of the Supreme Court. 
would not save him from the righteous 
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wrath of the people, though it would 
be very awkward indeed for the com- 
mittee to handle a judge. ‘The entire 
Supreme Court was in a bad position 
at that time tor Heydentfeldt was away 
in the east on a visit and Murray was 
under the ban, having fought so many 
duels that there was a great deal of talk 
about removing him. If ‘Terry were 
hanged or even removed, it would be 
tantamount to suspending the Supreme 
Court of the State of California. His 
friends, headed by Volney Howard, 
brewed a story of justified homicide, 
which fooled nobody; while outside the 
state, a sympathizer or two tried to help 
him. As Hopkins improved sufhciently 
to be obviously on the sunny side, ‘Verry 
began to bluster again and announced 
that if he left the building alive, he 
would leave it as Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Finally, after a five weeks’ trial 
in which one hundred and fifty wit- 
nesses testified, he was dismissed, stig- 
matized by a resolution that he was 
unworthy of the confidence of the peo- 
ple and should resign. At this verdict 
the Vigilantes raged but could do noth- 
ing. Since their means of punishment 
consisted of either banishment or death 
they were helpless. ‘erry was not a 
murderer, since the man he stabbed 
was now recovered and back at his work. 
Hence, Terry could not be hanged. 
Banishment would only make a hving 
martyr of him, and it was also possible 
that he might return at a later date and 
stir up more trouble. The executive 
committee was forced to agree that the 
verdict was the best that could be done. 
They suggested to ‘Terry that he leave 
San Francisco, and taking their advice, 
he boarded a steamer tor Sacramento. 
His arrival there, due to the propagan- 
dizing of numerous sympathizers, was 
a triumph. He was met by a cheering 
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crowd and extensively wined and dined. 
In a few weeks he and Judge Murray, 
now no longer banned, were once more 
“running the Supreme Court.” 


VI 


The end of the King tragedy was not 
yet in sight. At the time, a certain Ed- 
ward McGowan, a police judge of ex- 
tremely shady character, known to be 
an intimate of Casey’s, was in very evi- 
dent proximity to the scene of the 
crime. Such was McGowan’s reputation 
that numerous persons believed him 
guilty of conspiracy, charging that Mc- 
Gowan had incited in the inflammable 
and already smoldering Casey, the final 
urge which led him to assassinate King. 
‘To this was added the fact that several 
witnesses testified that when the shot 
was fired, McGowan had been seen 
sprinting up the street from the direc- 
tion of the crime. Public opinion be- 
came so strong against him that 
he deemed it wisest to spend several 
months away from the city, hidden in 
the back country. In this interim, he 
was pursued here and there as he was 
rumored to be seen peering from a 
lupin bush; climbing down a precipice; 
ambling comfortably about in Phila- 


delphia; or brazenly and openly walking 


down the street in Santa Barbara. This 
last was true, but he recognized the 
posse as it closed in on him and dis- 
creetly took to the tule marsh from 
whence he once more vanished. 

With the disbanding of the Vigilante 
Committee, McGowan began to feel 
safer. Allowing a few months to pass as 
public opinion slowly returned to its 
comfortable lethargy, he delivered him- 
self into the hands of the sheriff at Napa. 
Realizing that his personal safety was 
only comparative and that San Fran- 
cisco might be still too hot after his 


blood, he bargained for a change of 
venue and won a trial to take place at 
Napa in May, 1857. 

since King’s death, Cole had bitterly 
turned over and over in his mind the 
aspects of the case as he saw it. By Feb- 
ruary of 1857, he had reached the burst- 
ing point, and when the State Medical 
Society convened in Sacramento, he 
went before that body and declared that 
the treatments used in the King case 
were nothing less than gross malprac- 
tice, and that King would have been 
alive and well had the sponge been re- 
moved from the wound as soon as the 
clot was established. He declared that 
the wound was in no way a fatal one, 
but only a minor flesh wound which 
would have healed itself. 

The State Journal at Sacramento, 
seizing the opportunity for a wonderful 
story, published all his disclosures under 
the following scarehead, “James Casey 
innocent of murder! Death of James 
King of William caused by doctors!” 
Within a few days Drs. Gray, Ham- 
mond, ‘Toland and Bertody issued an 
open letter in the Daily Alta California 
in which they begged the most excellent 
Dr. Cole to inform them where he 
might have gotten the information in- 
troduced in his revelations to the So- 
ciety. Cole replied in the same paper 
that he had given the information 
which he knew from the use of his own 
senses. Ihe accused doctors then pub- 
lished another letter in which they de- 
clared that not only was Cole never at 
any time in charge of the case nor 
called in consultation thereon, but that 
he had never examined the wound. 
Furthermore, declared the indignant 
physicians, if Dr. Cole had in some 
manner been admitted into consulta- 
tion by some overzealous stranger, none 
of the reputable physicians of the city 
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would deign to consult with him. ‘The 
persecuted doctors failed to say why not, 
but by inference, declared him a sort 
of moral leper. Cole replied that he 
had examined the wound thoroughly, 
that as a matter of fact, he had arrived 
at the office of the Pacific Express Com- 
pany only seven minutes after the shot 
was fired, that Dr. Nuttall was the only 
medical man who had preceded him, 
and that they two were considerably in 
advance of the now-so-angry gentlemen. 
He declared with indignation that both 
he and Nuttall had examined the 
wound digitally and visually, and that 
Nuttall had felt a clot formed in the 
wound. 

‘The chief result of all this bickering 
was to alter considerably the case 
against McGowan. His original: indict- 
ment was for conspiracy, charging that 
he had so played on the feelings of 
Casey as to virtually cause him to shoot 
King. Since Cole’s speech, however, the 
aspect was peculiarly changed. ‘There 
was now doubt as to whether King ac- 
tually died of a bullet fired by Casey, 
or whether he was done to death by his 
doctors. If this were true, then Casey 
was not a murderer, McGowan was not 
an accomplice, and there was no crime. 

The trial opened in the courthouse 
at Napa, at a quarter of nine on the 
morning of May 99, 1857. Judge E. W. 
McKinstry was presiding on the bench 
and the defense was in the hands of that 
most eloquent of all California attor- 
neys, Colonel E. D. Baker. ‘Three ques- 
tions, each dependent upon the others, 
composed the great problem of the at- 
torneys on both sides of the case. First: 
Did King die of the wound inflicted by 
Casey, or as the result of malpractice 
on the part of the attending physicians? 
second: If King died from the wound, 
was the act murder, manslaughter or 
justifiable homicide? Third, and most 
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closely concerning the prisoner: What 
was the complicity of the accused with 
the acte 

‘The testimony of the doctors was the 
keynote of the case. If it could be proved 
that malpractice had caused the death 
of King, McGowan’s neck was saved 
without more ado. If, on the other 
hand, Cole lost his fight, the jury would 
have before them three alternatives: 
murder, manslaughter and justifiable 
homicide, and the question of the cul- 
pability of the prisoner. 

‘The courtroom was hushed as the 
austere Dr. ‘Voland took the stand. ‘The 
tall, grim doctor whose straight, tight 
mouth cut a sharp and bitter line be- 
tween his shaven upper lip and his 
under-the-chin beard, rose to his full six 
feet as he took his oath. As he began his 
testimony, he bent one cold, gray look 
at the hot young medical man across 
the courtroom, and looked away. 

Quietly, coolly and bluntly he gave 
his statements, confining his remarks 
strictly to the matter in hand, ignoring 
Cole entirely and casting no mud at his 
accuser. He outlined his connection 
with the case, emphasizing his opinion 
that nothing had been done which 
would in any way jeopardize the well- 
being of the patient. He defended the 
use of the sponge with the usual excuse 
that no one knew whether or not the 
subclavian artery was severed, and ad- 
mitted that he had seen the approach 
of the fatal phlebitis three days before 
the death of the patient. He testified 
that he had spoken to Dr. Hammond 
about it. He readily admitted the use of 
chloroform, but denied that too much 
had been used, or that the patient had 
even been made completely uncon- 
scious thereby. It had been used to pre- 
vent the added shock of pain when the 
doctors opened a point beneath the arm 
pit for the removal of “concealed mat- 
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ter, and to reduce the swelling in the 
left breast. He admitted that to the hour 
of King’s death, he, like all the other 
doctors, was still in the dark as to 
whether or not the subclavian was 
severed. 

In his discussion of the postmortem 
examination, from which Cole had been 
rudely excluded, he admitted that the 
first glance had been enough to show 
to the embarrassed group that the vein 
had not been touched by the bullet. It 
had injured the intercostal muscle and 
Toland thought it had also injured the 
nerves of the arm. ‘The only other dam- 
age which might have been done by the 
shooting was a seepage of about a pint 
of bloody serum into the left chest. The 
obvious conclusion to be drawn, was 
that the wound could in no way be 
called a mortal one in a normal phy- 
sique. However, said ‘Toland emphati- 
cally, King was not a man in good 
health. For many years he had been of 
poor constitution, and when his body 
was opened, there were found in his 
chest, tuberculous masses as large as 
‘Toland’s thumb. It must be conceded, 
declared ‘Toland, that to a man in such 
poor health, any wound which pro- 
duced a maximum of shock even though 
it struck no vital spot, would produce 
reactions more acute than the same 
wound in a robust body. 

All this testimony was to Cole only 
the self-justification of an embarrassed 
bungler, too proud to admit his mis- 
take. Embittered by the unnecessary 
death of King, stung by his own ex- 
clusion from the consultations held by 
the physicians handling the case, and 
enraged by the obvious contempt for 
him which ‘Toland displayed in every 
dignified motion, he was now so inter- 
ested in proving the malpractice charge 
that the bearing of this point in the case 
against McGowan meant little or noth- 


ing to him. Casey, actual wielder of the 
weapon, was dead. All the punishment 
which could be given him was over. To 
Cole, Casey had been less culpable than 
Toland and the others. He had merely 
manufactured witha pistol ball the hole 
into which these men had put the 
witch’s brew which had killed the pa- 
tient. King, his friend, was dead. To- 
land, symbol of his enemies, was living. 
Let there be no mercy. 

Toland completed his testimony and 
stepped down. Not a glance did he turn 
toward Cole. ‘Che witnesses droned on. 
Cole’s temper rose to the bursting point. 

His attitude did not improve his con- 
trol of his tongue when he was finally 
called to the stand. When asked about 
Dr. ‘Yoland’s standing in the commu- 
nity he replied caustically that Dr. ‘To- 
land’s reputation in the community was 
one thing, and his standing among the 
medical profession was another. He did 
not amplify but his implication, that 
Dr. ‘Yoland’s reputation skirted the 
borders of quackery, was obvious. Ques- 
tioned about Hammond, Bertody and 
Gray, he answered scornfully, “They 
have the reputation of being careful 
practitioners, but it often happens that 
fatal errors are made by careful men.” 

‘The next question came sharply from 
Colonel Baker. “Do you think Mr. 
King died of his wound, or from the 
treatment he received?” 

“In my opinion, the wound was not 
necessarily a mortal one. The treat- 
ment was of such character as to cause 
death!” answered Cole, emphatically, 
glaring at ‘Toland across the courtroom. 
Toland did not deign to change the 
expression of his hard firm mouth. 

Cole now resorted to physical demon- 
stration of the facts he wished to show. 
Trundling into the courtroom on a 
cart came a long draped bundle from 
which a strange but all too typical odor 
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arose. The audience sniffed and looked 
apprehensive. ‘Their foreboding was ]Us- 
tified. Whisking the concealing sheet 


MOK 
the position of the wound, the effect of 


the sponge and other pertinent facts. 
So absorbed was he that he did not no- 
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from the bundle with a flourish, Cole 
disclosed to their startled eyes, the 
corpse, indifferently preserved, of a 
man of about forty. ‘The aroma grew 
and strengthened. 

The body was one belonging to a 
prisoner executed in the jail the year 
before and rather carelessly embalmed. 
Cole in his earnest efforts to prove his 
points had forgotten that upon a warm 
day in early summer such an exhibit is 
not a comforting object to persons of 
the laity who may be in the vicinity. 

He proceeded to unburden himself 
of a long anatomical lecture, illustrat- 
ing as he went, the course of the bullet, 


tice that an exodus from the court began 
and continued accompanied by a gen- 
eral appearance of protecting pocket 
handkerchiefs and an air of haste. At 
last, as he roared into his climax no one 
remained to hear him except the help- 
less court and jury, flanked by the two 
legal staffs, all pop-eyed and miserable. 

He finished at last, and the deceased 
offender, again clad in his decent sheet, 
was wheeled from the court. ‘True had 
been every word of Dr. Cole’s testi- 
mony. Clear were the facts which he 
had presented, but none were conclu- 
sive. [he testimony of the two doctors 
was too evenly matched. ‘The minds of 
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the jury struck a balance in which each 
word weighed evenly against the other. 
At ten minutes to twelve the jury re- 


tired, Colonel Baker’s  spell-binding 


finale and Judge McKinstry’s instruc- 
tions whirling in their heads. At twelve 
o'clock they were back. ‘Uhrough sheer 
bewilderment they had voted acquittal 
for McGowan. Casey they declared had 
fired the fatal shot. ‘The malpractice 
charge thus fell by its own weight and 
Cole had lost his battle. 

The unsinkable Ned strolled from 
the court to look for pastures new and 
the San Francisco Herald, unable to re- 
sist a parting shot at all concerned, re- 
marked in its edition of March 9g, 1857, 
that James King of William who was 
afraid of neither bullets nor assassins, 
had been frightened to death by his 
doctors. 


Vil 


During all this tempestuous time the 
eentle click of needles could be heard 
from Philadelphia where Eugenie sat, 
still patiently knitting. Around her 
played the first-born, a great girl nearly 
five years old, who had never seen her 
father. Eugenie sighed sometimes for 
she was very tired of knitting and her 
husband’s excited letters sometimes 
made her drop a stitch. 

All things must end, and one day in 
1857 her long loneliness was over. Cole 
wrote that the future would be placid 
now, and that he was doing well enough 
to establish a home suitable for the oc- 
cupancy of herself and little Eugenie 
Imence. 

The two Eugenies set out on the same 
course followed by him who had gone 
first. Mercifully the weight of traffic 
across the Isthmus had brought about 
numerous changes in the mode of travel 
including a railroad all the way from 
Aspinwall to Panama. It was positive 
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luxury. In spite of the heat and eX po- 
sure to all kinds of infection the baby 
thrived. Eugenie herself rather enjoyed 
the wet tropical paradise of Panama but 
thought very little of the steamship as a 
means of transportation. 

As she stepped off the boat, clasping 
by the hand a wide-eyed little girl, she 
looked scarcely older than when Cole 
went away, though pale and quite sub- 
dued by the strangeness of the scene. 
Her beaming husband greeted her with 
a shout and bore his family off in a 
bouncing carriage to the little house he 
had found on the crest of Rincon Hill. 
He set them down in their own parlor 
and proudly pointed out the view of 
the busy blue bay, and the ship in 
which they came, lying at anchor in the 
dock. 

Eugenie settled down placidly to a 
life of domesticity and baby raising, 
never after the first hour questioning 
the wisdom of her transplantation from 
the solid propriety of Philadelphia to 
the ebullient unconventionality of her 
new home. She was disappointed but 
not unduly dismayed when, a few 
months after her arrival, her second 
baby was a stillborn. In this queer mad 
place one might expect such things. 
Her thoroughly domestic disposition 
did not need outside company and she 
seldom appeared upon the social scene 
which was much the same as elsewhere 
except that in the haste and noise of San 
Francisco it was dressed in_ brighter 
colors and had a sort of calliope accom- 
paniment which was lacking in her 
antimacassared living room at home. 

It was well that she was by nature 
tranquil and serene. No other tempera- 
ment could have lived with the lighted 
firecracker she called husband. What 
peace and quiet she knew during her 
forty odd years of life with him was but 
the lull in the center of a hurricane. 
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He began to stir things up almost at 
once. In his office, now moved from 
Little's Drug Store to Washington 
Street near Dupont, he and a half dozen 
other physicians and occasionally a phy- 
siclan’s apprentice or two would gather 
and lecture to each other. Since there 
was no medical society yet established 
in the city, and no medical college, it 
was the only means they had of ex- 
changing ideas. More and more Cole 
lectured on obstetrics, leaving surgery 
to other men, until he came to be 
known as a specialist in “‘obstetricy,” a 
strange being in a pioneer community. 

As a result of his growing and ac- 
knowledged ability as an obstetrician, 
he was made chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women of the California State Med1- 
cal Society. As chairman, it was his 
duty to present a report on obstetrics 
at the meeting of the society to be held 
in San Francisco in 1858. ‘This he did, 
and in a manner which cost him not 
only the good opinion of most of the 
medical profession, but greatly reduced 
the size of what he later referred to as 
his budding “Capitas Elephantiasis.” 
In the preparation of his speech, he de- 
layed too long and it was too short. ‘To 
pad it, he introduced into it extensive 
comment on the conduct and morals of 
the girls and women of California, pro- 
claiming, with embellishment, that the 
females of his adopted state were one 
and all no better than they should be. 
Said he, “. they yield to the solici- 
tations of the opposite sex and seductive 
allurements of dissipation, and_ find 
themselves in a short time the prey of 
disease. ‘Chis applies equally to the mar- 
ried and the unmarried—and so general 
is it, that I believe I am correct when 
| estimate two in every three females 





who have reached the age of fifteen, to 
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be the victims of this dissipation and 
fashionable life.”’ 

An older man or a man with less as- 
surance would as willingly have let 
loose a sack of California rattlers as to 
deliver at the top of his voice such 
thoughts about the ladies. Astounded 
and horrified silence filled the hall 
when he had finished. ‘The good gentle- 
men of the audience were momentarily 
stunned by the blast. As they began to 
revive and to realize that Cole was 
boldly asserting that the condition was 
not confined to the lower class women 
and the women adventurers of the 
streets, the silence was broken by shouts 
and angry protest. ‘here was much to 
be said for their fury, for, although in 
the very early days the feminine popu- 
lation had been made up almost en- 
tirely of unsavory ladies of the demi- 
monde, the passage of time had brought 
thousands of perfectly respectable girls 
to join husbands, fiancés and fathers. 
They were still arriving in every boat, 
many of them ladies in every sense of 
the word. Cole had brought his own 
wite. Was he, queried the seething so- 
ciety, including her in his charming est1- 
mate? 

The meeting broke up in disorder, 
and Cole was in disgrace. From Cal1- 
fornia to New York and back again, the 
shocking speech was repeated and dis- 
cussed. In San Francisco, several mem- 
bers of the society threatened to resign 
and did so when a harassed but unbiased 
jury decided that he had really meant 
no harm, and exonerated him of “any 
evil intent to defame the character of 
the women of California, though the 
language of the report was loose and im- 
proper!” ‘The tempest blew over, but 
Cole had made enemies that night who 
never forgave him; and he carried for- 
ever the scars of the battle on his pro- 
fessional epidermis. 
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Although the dent in Cole’s reputa- 
t1on was very serious, there was one man 
among his contemporaries, who saw 
through the bluster to the able man be- 
neath. Elias Samuel Cooper, who had 
weathered several painful episodes him- 
self in his climb to respectable acclaim, 
had at that time achieved the pinnacle 
of his ambitions. Against much argu- 
ment and in the face of strong opposi- 
tion from such men as David Wooster, 
editor of the Pacific Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, who hated him, he was 
ready to open the first medical school 
in California. Conceived by himself as 
a necessity to the community, organized 
at terrible cost to him in health and 
strength, the Medical Department of 
the University of the Pacific awaited 
only the assembly of a faculty. Into his 
professorial group, the intrepid Cooper 
flung the denounced, but brilliant 
young specialist; not only as professor 
of obstetrics, diseases of women and 
physiology, but in addition, as dean of 
the faculty. In doing so, ummediately 
after the fiasco in the Medical Society, 
he probably saved Cole’s professional 
career. 

Eugenie, at home, was doing her com- 
fortable best to cheer her Beverly after 
his embarrassment. Such a whirl of 
cookery, gardening, sewing, baking and 
baby raising was seldom seen on fash- 
ionable Rincon Hill. Eugenie was not 
in the least concerned with the opinions 
of her neighbors. Late in 1858 she pro- 
duced a sister for the six year old Eu- 
genie, another little girl named 
Josephine and in 1860, having in the 
meantime weathered another stillborn 
child, she was delivered of her final 
infant, her greatest achievement, a son 
and heir named Richard Beverly, ie 

This event put a heavy strain on the 
buttons of his father’s beautiful waist- 


coat as he struggled to contain his pride 
in the size, strength, and personality of 
his remarkable offspring. ‘The baby’s 
burbling presence and placid disposi- 
tion wrought wonders with his father’s 
jumpy nerves and could be counted on 
to restore his equanimity no matter 
what irritation he brought home with 
him. 

The little house on Rincon Hill was 
too small for this exuberant family and 
Cole bought another, in the neighbor- 
hood, larger and newly built. With 
pleased excitement they moved in. 
Soon afterwards the baby began to fail. 
Gradually he languished, though the 
two older children seemed to be well. 
He drooped and could not eat and his 
gurgling laugh became a plaintive wail. 
Cole tried frantically to find the cause 
but the inner workings of babies were 
mysteries to the medical man of 1861. 
Not until Mrs. Cole began to droop 
likewise did light dawn upon the har- 
assed father. 

He immediately moved the whole 
family out and attacked the house with 
crow-bar and hammer. In the cellar lay 
the answer. ‘The house built by un- 
scrupulous profit-takers, had faulty and 
nonexistent drains, and under the cel- 
lar floor was a stinking cesspool. 

Kugenie gradually revived when the 
house was left behind, but it was too 
late to save the baby. He died in spite 
of such care as they could give him and 
Lone Mountain cemetery became the 
richer for one small grave surmounted 
by a marble lamb inscribed ‘“‘Little 
Beverly.” 

‘The first medical school was off in 
May, 1859, to a flying start with a small, 
but carefully chosen roster of teachers, 
which included the representative men 
of medicine in San Francisco. Their 
curriculum was simple and short, and 
their faculty minute, but the informa- 
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tion they dispensed was as complete as 
in any college of the day. Isaac Rowell 
was protessor of chemistry, while 
Cooper, himself, a surgical past master, 
took anatomy and surgery. B. R. Car- 
man lectured on materia medica, and 
Dr. Morrison, on principles and prac- 
tice of medicine and pathology. Beverly 
Cole, as professor of obstetrics and dis- 
eases of women and physiology, and the 
Honorable George Barstow, giving a 
special course in medical jurisprudence, 
completed the list of men who were the 
whole group who came as teachers to 
the temporary quarters at 228 Wash- 
ington Street. 

‘That year, ten men entered the col- 
lege, and two graduated. It was hoped 
that soon there would be enough money 
to begin the building Cooper could not 
afford. Cooper's nephew, Levi Cooper 
Lane, a young naval surgeon, left the 
service and came to San Francisco to a 
post on his uncle's faculty. Everything 
Was very promising. 

The very next year, a shadow began 
to fall on the little college. Cooper, 
though brilliant and an undefatigable 
worker, could not fight against the 
ravages of the mysterious illness which 
was consuming him. Slowly, it strength- 
ened its hold on his fragile and pain- 
racked body, until, in 1862, just three 
years after the opening of his college, 
Cooper died, and the new enterprise 
lay in the hands of his clever but un- 
tried nephew, Lane. 

[t was soon plain that Lane’s reputa- 
tion was not yet firmly enough estab- 
lished in San Francisco to bear the bur- 
den of so great an establishment. His 
name, heading the lst of men con- 
nected with the institution, was not 
powerful enough. ‘Taxes, running ex- 
penses, even such salaries as were given, 
ate into the unstable finances of the 
college, and as it tottered, Toland, who 


had not been on Cooper’s faculty, who 
was wealthy and ambitious, seized the 
Opportunity to indulge his own dream 
of grandeur. ‘This also took the shape 
of a medical school in which his name 
and glory were to be perpetuated. As 
the still nebulous planet which was the 
Medical Department of the University 
of the Pacific sank into oblivion, the 
blazing sun of ‘Voland’s effort burst 
upon dazzled San Francisco. Housed in 
its own building, equipped with the 
latest and finest furnishings and equip- 
ment, it completed the dissolution of 
Cooper's less ambitious effort. ‘The 
Medical Department of the University 
of the Pacific “suspended,” and the fac- 
ulty joined ‘Yoland’s group. 


Vill 


The collapse of the college of which 
he was dean, and the rise of a rival in- 
stitution headed by his arch enemy, 
Toland, made a very awkward situation 
for Dr. Beverly Cole] Since the bitter 
struggle of the McGowan trial, neither 
of the two men had had a kind word for 
the other. ‘Toland did not invite Cole 
to join his faculty and Cole would not 
have accepted if he had, but it was most 
humiliating to be left in such a situation 
when all the faculty flocked to the new 
haven. 

The only way to relieve the strain was 
to remove himself from its proximity. 
Dr. Cole developed ill-health; such ill- 
health that he felt that he was not 
justified in practicing for a time, nor 
even in staying in the insalubrious cli- 
mate of San Francisco. He felt that a 
complete change, a vacation—possibly 
a trip to EKurope—might reinvigorate 
him. He also wished to sit at the feet of 
some of the world’s medical masters to 
augment his education which had had 
no academic polishing since his gradua- 
tion from Jefferson. 
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A trip to Europe from San Francisco 
was an event in those days. Cole and 
his wife were surfeited with parties, 
speeches and protests of affection from 
everybody, and sailed on the side- 
wheeler Golden City in the middle of 
1864 in a heap of fruit and bon-bons, 
with the fumes of champagne and flat- 
tery filling their tiny cabin. Cole was 
off on a voyage of conquest, the trophies 
of which would be honors and diplomas 
with which to confound the most. de- 
rogatory of his critics, and impress the 
most admiring of his friends. In his eye 
was a distinct picture of the words, “I'll 
show ’em.”’ 

Unconcerned with the departure of 
the Coles, ‘Toland Medical College an- 
nounced that it would open in October 
and begin instruction in November, 
1864. Its faculty, on opening day, was 
a decidedly two winged affair, composed 
of one group of ‘Toland’s own selection, 
and the other, the faculty of the defunct 
University of the Pacific. Toland’s 
choices were: James Blake, teaching 
obstetrics and diseases of women and 
children, but personally far more in- 
terested in pure science than in medi- 
cine itself; J]. Newton Brown, professor 
of anatomy; Washington O. Ayer, who 
not only taught theory and practice of 
medicine but was dean besides: Thomas 
Bennett, professor of general pathol- 
ogy, who beat Lane three years later 
for the deanship, to Lane’s profound 
irritation; Robert Oxland, professor of 
chemistry; and William A. Douglas, 
demonstrator of anatomy. Toland him- 
self took the chair of surgery. The other 
group consisted of Lane, Henry Gib- 
bons, Senior, and J. F. Morse, who held 
the chairs of institutes of medicine, 
clinical medicine and diagnosis, and 
materia medica, respectively. From the 
beginning, the groups showed a tend- 
ency to go off into cliques; but all went 


happily for several years, except for the 
frequent out-voting of the Lane faction 
and Lane’s defeat by Bennett for the 
deanship. 

The Coles made the grand tour; but 
while Mrs. Cole was inspecting the art 
galleries and making tours of observa- 
tion in the churches and museums. Cole 
had a wonderful postman’s holiday. 
Krom London to Edinburgh he went, 
and there spent two exciting weeks with 
Sir James Simpson. As he went, he 
picked up this membership and _ that. 
He became a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, the British Gyne- 
cological Society, and the Obstetrical 
Society of London. Somebody, im- 
pressed by his quick and enquiring 
mind and interest in the subject, made 
him Secretary for California of the 
Anthropological Society of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. He went from hos- 
pital to hospital, observing and memo- 
rizing useful facts of architecture and 
administration. He studied in Paris, in 
Berlin and in Heidelberg, and in the 
early spring of 1865, returned trium- 
phant to the United States to be given 
an honorary fellowship in the Boston 
Gynecological Society, an almost  in- 
credible achievement for a man whose 
work had been done on such an edge of 
civilization as California. 

For a few years after his return, Cole 
paid little attention to the medical 
school. Certain echoes of discord some- 
times reached him but did not interest 
him. He went on about his own busi- 
ness, now the largest obstetrical prac- 
tice in the city; and began to dabble in 
politics. 

In 1867, he became a member of the 
Outside Lands Committee of the Board 
of Supervisors; and in his tours about 
the sand dunes at the western edge of 
the city among the lands whose titles 
were in question, he conceived the idea 
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of acquiring a section in the middle of 
the area which might some day, under 
proper care, become a rather useful and 
attractive public park. He managed to 
interest the city government in the pur- 
chase of about a thousand acres, and out 
of his foresight, and through John Mc- 
Laren’s wizardry, has come Golden Gate 
Park: 

In 1868 smallpox in its most unpleas- 
ant form appeared suddenly in San 
Francisco. In June the first flareup de- 
veloped twenty-eight cases with sixteen 
fatalities. Wholesale fright swept the 
city and for the first time vaccination 
became interesting to the population at 
large. ‘Thousands lined up voluntarily 
to receive the somewhat heroic treat- 
ment, for in those days it was done by 
the “arm to arm” system, often with 
painful infectious results. In spite of 
this willing multitude the epidemic 
erew, for no quarantine was ordered 
and for each candidate for vaccination 
there were three who refused. ‘Too, the 
pest-house, located on the alms house 
erounds, had long been a blushing em- 
barrassment to the city government. 

The Board of Supervisors hurriedly 
created a Hospital Committee which 
consisted of three men, Cole, John Har- 
rold and Charles H. Stanyan. Belatedly 
it realized that authority was necessary 
for accomphshment. 

Cole, the only medical man of the 
committee and chairman as well, paida 
hurried but thorough visit to the pest- 
house. This he found to be good as far 
as 1t went, which was not far. It con- 
tained only two wards, and if there hap- 
pened to be one sick female and twenty 
sick males, all the males groaned to- 
vether in one room while the infectious 
lady inmate luxuriated in solitude and 
erandeur in a ward for twelve. Mean- 
while, new cases unless they happened 
to be women, could not be received sim- 
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ply because one could not mix sexes 
even 1n emergency. 

The house was clean, well kept, but 
so understafted that adequate care was 
impossible. While the inside was spot- 
less, the ground around the outside was 
littered with what were obviously cast- 
off blankets, linen and clothing, all waft- 
ing into the atmosphere the pestilential 
effluvia of the pox. 

Wrathily, Cole returned to the su- 
pervisors, demanded strict quarantine, 
compulsory vaccination, reorganization 
of the accommodations in the pest-house 
by means of temporary walls, and imme- 
diate erection of two wings capable of 
accommodating seventy-five additional 
beds. He said a great deal in colorful 
language about the mental capacity of 
persons who would dispose of soiled 
bedding and other things by means of 
ejection from a pest-house window. He 
remarked upon certain unattractive 
phases of medieval plague towns. He 
scared the supervisors into quavering 
but determined action. 

During September the disease con- 
tinued to increase. Confluent smallpox 
was the common type and there seemed 
no end in sight, but when in October 
the new hospital was finished and in use, 
and the quarantine and vaccination had 
begun to take effect the curves of inci- 
dence and death began to drop. By 
January the plague was checked and in 
February 1859 it was written off the 
mortality lists, having killed about five 
hundred heedless souls. Cole managed, 
by striking when public discomfort 
stimulated the public mind, to instill 
into San Francisco the first inkling of 
the necessity for strong public health 
measures. On the strength of his accom- 
plishment the admiring Governor ap- 
pointed him Surgeon-General of the 
State of California. 

These events and manifestations did 
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not pass unnoticed. ‘Voland was forcibly 
coming to realize that the arts and tal- 
ents of his fiery enemy would be of im- 
pressive value to the new medical 
college. No one else combined the tech- 
nical skill, the professional manner, the 
teaching ability with the long headed- 
ness, the persuasiveness and the fearless- 
ness of this man. What a combination of 
qualities for a dean as well as a brilliant 
teacher of obstetrics. James Blake, the 
incumbent in that chair, long, sham- 
bling, awkward and silent, was far more 
interested in pure science and longed 
to give up his life in the city in favor of 
his isolated home on the slopes of 
Mount Saint Helena. Cole would step 
into the vacancy so smoothly that 
Blake’s departure would never be no- 
ticed. “The deanship, an office which 
needed all the enthusiasms of a thor- 
oughly uninhibited extrovert, was just 
the thing to absorb the restless energies 
of a man to whom teaching would not 
be enough. No matter what ranklings 
remained in ‘Toland’s mind from the 
disagreement of 1856, they were pushed 
away and with his pride in his pocket 
he presented his suggestions to Cole. It 
is to his credit that he did it so grace- 
fully that the excitable Cole, surprised 
and flattered, accepted immediately. 
The spring of 1870 displayed to the 
startled and chuckling city the spectacle 
of Dr. Beverly Cole, erstwhile vilifier. 
and Dr. Hugh Huger Toland, object of 
his wrath, beaming upon each other as 
Cole took up his duties as professor of 
diseases of women and children and also 
as dean of the faculty. 


IX 


The King of William case was long 
over; Cole, approaching middle age, had 
forgiven ‘Toland, but he had not for- 
gotten. At this time an opportunity 
came to him to pay in full the score that 


he felt was still owing. History regrets 
to record that he took it. 

The old city and county hospital, lo- 
cated in comfortable neighborliness 
across the street from ‘Toland Medical 
College on Stockton and Chestnut 
Streets, had been condemned. After 
twenty years of faithful and crowded 
service, the old wards so useful to the 
budding Galens of ‘Toland’s school so 
crawled with cockroaches, so stank with 
hospital stinks, that the old building 
could go on no longer. In 1868, bonds 
were passed to pay for a lot and build- 
ings for a new one, and in 1870 the site 
was chosen. Cole was prominent in city 
politics just then since he was the hero 
of the recent smallpox scare, and when 
the site was finally decided upon, Cole 
had a large thumb and finger in the pie. 
The new hospital was to be built, not 
pleasantly close to the medical college, 
but miles away across the city on the 
other side of Market Street in a section 
known since the earliest days of the city 
as the Potrero Nuevo. From Toland 
Medical College to the county hospital 
meant a long tramp on weary feet, or 
an hour's ride by horse car or carriage. 
It meant that students doing practical 
clinical work in the hospital could not 
be in class at all on the same day. It was 
hard on shoe leather, appetites and edu- 
cation. Although ‘Toland was a member 
of the board of health which built the 
hospital, he was unable to do anything 
about the lot on which he had to build 
it. At the furious frustration on the 
faces of Dr. ‘Toland and certain mem- 
bers of the faculty, a chuckle ruffled the 
heavy black beard of the wily Dr. Cole. 

Satisfied with this strategic triumph, 
Cole closed the books and became. in 
truth, ‘Toland’s staunch friend and sup- 
porter. He threw himself into the affairs 
of the little college, began to work up a 
class routine that has never been forgot- 
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ten, and took over the duties of the 
deanship with enthusiasm. His first 1m- 
portant suggestion to Toland was that it 
would be wise to afhliate the college 
with the infant University of California, 
now in swaddling clothes across the bay. 

‘The step was not taken without much 
attendant strife. Ihe men from Coop- 
ers old medical college, Lane, Gibbons 
and ‘Thomas Price who had replaced the 
failing J. F. Morse, did not care for the 
idea at all. Assimilation of these men 
into the ‘Toland substance had never 
been complete, and recent years had 
brought many things to trouble them. 
The plan of affiliation was the final 
blow. ‘They put their noses in the air 
and walked out. Cole ignored their 
clamorous unhappiness and communi- 
cated with the board of regents of the 
University, the chairman of whose ex- 
ecutive committee was Cole’s old friend 
Ralston. The regents agreed that afhilia- 
tion would be very advantageous for 


they wanted a medical school as part ot 


the University. Cole conveyed this to 
‘Toland who announced that he would 
give his medical college, provided the 
name of ‘Voland was maintained. [here 
the bargaining struck a snag for the re- 
gents refused to accept the gift if it 
involved personalities. ‘Voland was furt- 
ous and went so far as to threaten to 
form an independent school if the Uni- 
versity insisted in forming a new faculty. 

In the midst of all this bickering, 
Lane and Gibbons announced the re- 
opening of the old Medical Department 
of the University of the Pacific. Al- 
though approached with an invitation 
to join the impending affiliation, they 
refused haughtily, and with observa- 


tions not likely to create a feeling of 
brotherly love between the schools. For 


a year or so there was grave danger that 
San Francisco, with a modest population 
anda thinly peopled countryside from 


which to draw, might support three bit- 
terly competitive medical schools. 

All through the long year of 1872, 
the negotiations between the regents 
and “Voland went on. Cole hopped and 
skipped between the distressed parties; 
soothing, cajoling, euphemizing, until, 
by 1873, he had managed to convince 
‘Toland that his fame would live with- 
out the necessity of a label over the door 
of the medical department. The Un1- 
versity, meanwhile, influenced by the 
new president, Daniel Coit Gilman, of- 
fered to compromise by naming the 
chair of surgery for him and calling the 
building in which the medical college 
was housed, ‘Voland Hall. ‘This intor- 
mation as offered by Cole, left “Toland 
in a very pleased and amiable frame of 
mind as Cole hurried back to Ralston 
and the regents with the news that the 
deal was closed. Everybody was satis- 
fied and happy, and in 1873 Toland 
Medical College became the Medical 
Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia; Cole still in the deanship and 
Toland functioning busily and_ efhi- 
ciently as professor of surgery. 

‘The schism between the two groups 
now led to a period which might be 
called the Era of Editorial Vivisection. 
The Pacific Medical and Surgical Jowr- 
nal edited by Henry Gibbons, Jr., and 
the San Francisco Western Lancet, Vo- 
land’s mouthpiece edited by Cole, 1n- 
dulged in copious quantities of malt- 
cious and inspired backbiting. Editorial 
sarcasm and abuse had always been the 
fashion but never did it reach the peaks 
of invention that it achieved during the 
decade from 1870 to 1880. Any move 
made by a member of either faculty 
called for an article in the rival's next 
month’s publication, pungently com- 
menting on the occurrence. Yet, the 
battle was carried on in a most gentle- 
manly manner. When the annoyed one 
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wrote an editorial calling somebody a 
quack, a self-advertiser, a prevaricator 
or a combination of these horrors, the 
hurt and insulted antagonist—bearing 
the barbs bravely—did not go to court 
with a libel suit. He attended to the 
matter through an editorial in which he 
returned all the compliments and added 
some pointed statements of his own. He 
published this retaliation in a conspicu- 
ous place and relaxed to await the next 
attack. ‘(his went on until both were 
tired or the subject was worn thin. 

As though these troubles were not 
enough, Cole was having serious diffi- 
culties in protecting his weakest spot, 
his conception of the female of the spe- 
cles. His opinion of woman’s mental 
caliber condemned her forever to in- 
adequacy for anything but home and 
husband while his helpless admiration 
for her beauty, grace and charm so 
undid his emotions, that he was utterly 
unable to cope with his own reactions 
when confronted by a clever beauty. 
This impasse led to many comical and 
sometimes difficult situations for, with 
all his gallantry and flirtations, he was 
honestly devoted to Eugenie. 

Now, in this year of 1879 camea blow 
which upset all his prearranged ideas. 
Into his office one day came gently the 
pioneer of medical women in Cali- 
fornia, Lucy Maria Field Wanzer. A 
woman already in her thirties, and a 
one-time school teacher, she refused to 
accept the Jovian edict that women 
were inadequate to study medicine; and 
although she caused more beard-pulling 
and head-scratching than any matter 
which had affected the University since 
its inception, she persisted until the re- 
gents were forced to admit that she was, 
by law, as entitled as a man to study in 
their classrooms. ‘Though professors 
went out of their way to hinder her and 
students stayed late at night to arrange 


the dissection room to frighten her, she 
endured it all and to the surprise of the 
dismayed Dr. Cole, she not only learned 
quickly, but comprehended and _ re- 
tained her information. How unfair of 
her. She had no business with an intel- 
lect. 

At frequent intervals during the past 
five years he had written about the 
slowly growing tendency of woman to 
try to come out of her prison, declaring 
that since she had from six to eight 
ounces less brain substance than man. 
she was not equipped by nature to han- 
dle the more abstruse problems of sci- 
ence and education. Her mental proc- 
Csses were, moreover, not adapted to 
logical reasoning. He declared that 
when one asked a woman why she had 
done such and such a thing, she would 
probably answer ‘“Why—because,” a 
reply which dropped him into an abyss 
of speechless rage. The only woman to 
whose intellect he bowed—and well he 
might since she gave him most of his 
early education—was his mother. He 
said that she was most remarkable in 
that “she was a woman of wonderful 
reasoning faculties for a woman.” He 
gave Eugenie credit for practically no 
brains at all, but did her the honor of 
attributing to her a copious supply of 
that purely feminine attribute, intui- 
tion. This, in his opinion, took the place 
of reasoning and logic in the female 
head, and sometimes worked better than 
reason. He confided to an interviewer 
that he frequently felt that had he fol- 
lowed Eugenie’s curious feminine at- 
tribute a little more closely at various 
crises in his career, it would have been 
better for him. ~ Unfortunately,” he 
concluded rather wistfully, “I arrived at 
my position by reasoning, and reason- 
ing is sometimes not as good as intui- 
fon), 

Having disposed of a woman’s mental 
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equipment, he next dealt with her phy- 
sique. Here he had some grounds for 
criticism, for the girl and woman of 
1870 was under handicaps of clothing 
and deportment that would hamper 
Penthesilea herself. He disapproved of 
corsets, saying that they contributed to 
prolapse of the uterus. He deplored 
other parts of her clothing and he was 
right; but he was getting into hot water 
when he doggedly put on paper that she 
was constructed so inexpertly, espe- 
cially in her pelvic department, that as- 
sociation with the male in the classroom 
would do her irreparable damage. “‘It 
was never meant to be,’ said Dr. Cole 
righteously, “and could only cause such 
dreadful congestion in the impression- 
able and susceptible girl that her future 
health would be dangerously jeopard- 
Zeqne 

‘Two years of association with the 
brilliant and determined Miss Wanzer 
brought about a surprising change in 
the public attitude of the disparager. 
She had forced him to his knees. In his 
valedictory address to the class of 1875, 
after what must have been a bitter men- 
tal struggle, he offered his first admis- 
sion that there might be exceptions to 
his rule of Women in the Home. Said 
he: 

As is well known I have always been 
opposed to the admission of ladies to the 
profession of medicine (as general prac- 
titioners), and, certainly, to mixed classes 


in Our universities: and without discussing 


the merits of the question—the why and 
the wherefore—I am still in doubt as to 
its propriety. Yet I must confess that my 
experience during the last session has in 
nowise confirmed my reasons heretofore 
advanced. Probably the best evidence that 
women may make learned doctors is the 
fact that women taught side by side with 
men in the first medical school estab- 
lished in the Christian era: Trotula, Re- 
becca and Abella. These three not only 
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faught with credit to themselves, but were 
authors; while in modern times France 
has produced two exceedingly clever writ- 
ers in Madame Boivin and Madame La- 
Chapelle, whose works are recognized as 
authority at present and by all nations. 
Yet these are remarkable examples, and 
they seem not to have left any to take 
their places. However, this is a question 
that will regulate itself; but it remains 
for me to say to the gentlemen of the 
junior class* that they must look out for 
their laurels, lest their lady associates, in 
another two years, through their superior 
attainments, cause a blush to mantle their 
cheeks. 


The public utterance of such senti- 
ments, while being an admission of ca- 
pitulation on the part of the orator, did 
not change his personal opinion in the 
matter. Io the last day of his life, his 
reputation was that of a man bogged 
down in gallant but bewildered misog- 
yny; whose struggle to maintain in 
his own mind the reasonableness of his 
claims was only equalled by his bewil- 
derment at the manner in which the 
fair and fragile sex blandly overlooked 
his efforts to imprison them forever in 
the living rooms and kitchens of their 
lords and masters. 


xX 


Life was rushing at Cole now with the 
speed and weight of one of the snorting 
new monsters the Union Pacific had just 
put into commission. Having for many 
years made time for everything except 
rest and leisure he was so worn out by 
1874 that he was forced to slow his pace. 
Inaction was no rest for him but change 
of activity might help. He and Eugenie 
embarked on the Panama steamer for 
the east and Europe, leaving behind 
them two grown daughters, all that re- 
mained out of their family of five chil- 


* Lucy Wanzer’s class. 
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dren. In his bageage Cole was carrying 
a series of lectures on California and her 


resources which were to be “illuminated 
with California scenes. by means of oxy- 
hydrogen light.”’ It was his idea to de- 
vote his vacation to a booster tour for 
California and especially for the Univer- 
sity. He declared that he would never 
come back if he had not in the meantime 
Lmpressed every medical man in Europe 
with the importance of the Medical De- 
partment of the University of Califor- 
nia. 

With his slides and his lectures he 
prowled through Europe, evidently cre- 
ating an impression, for at Queen Vic- 
toria’s levee of March 10, 1875 we find 
that among international notables stood 
Lieutenant Colonel Richard Beverly 
Cole, presented by the United States 
Minister. Nobody seems to have paid 
any attention to Eugenie. Perhaps she 
did not share the presentation. 

They had planned to be gone two 
years but Cole’s interest in everything 
that was going on at home and his fear 
that someone might get around him or 
ahead of him while he was gone, quite 
destroyed the restful effect of the voy- 
age. [hey came back in April 1875, al- 
most as tired as when they went away 
and with a sigh, Eugenie resigned her- 
self to her usual life of strife, turmoil 
and financial uncertainty. 

Cole’s practice was enormous but his 
business methods were so remarkable 
that he was never altogether solvent. He 
had such overdeveloped interest in the 
University that nearly all the monies 
accrued to him from practice of his pro- 
fession he dedicated to the lmprove- 
ment of the college. A laudable idea, no 
doubt, but very hard on his family. 
Under the guidance of his amused but 
somewhat anxious friend Ralston, he 
speculated once in Comstock securities 
with a resulting windfall of $50,000. 





This small fortune he used. lock, stock 
and barrel, for living expenses and the 
education of his two daughters, and it 
soon vanished. He never speculated in 
securities again because he thought it 
risky but put his money instead into the 
buying and selling of real estate all over 
the city. He would buy a house or build 
one, live in it for a year, more or less, 
sell, and repeat the process. Kugenie’s 
life was literally lived on the run. She 
no more than got her carpets down than 
the house was sold under her feet. 

Having inherited his father’s non- 
chalance about money he could not be 
made to comprehend that this tech- 
nique was uncertain at best. The only 
moves he made toward the establish- 
ment of an estate were the purchase of 
a few thousand dollars worth of life in- 
surance and a ranch at Calistoga to 
which he pretended he planned to retire 
in his old age. In the meantime while 
his passions for fine horses, fine food and 
magnificent clothes and all the luxuri- 
ous living that these imply, may have 
proclaimed aristocracy, they also pre- 
dicted a lean future. 

Vague he might be in financial affairs 
of his own, but there was nothing lack- 
ing in his conceptions of his profession. 
except perhaps, the willingness to accept 
technical changes. He stubbornly re- 
fused to have anything to do with a 
stethoscope, which he called a lazy man’s 
ear trumpet, a thermometer which he 
considered an insult to a capable prac- 
titioner, or the new ideas of infection. 

Semmelweis and O. W. Holmes had 
exposed and expounded on puerperal 
fever, yet Beverly Cole still carried in 
his vest pocket the bestringed lump of 
alum which, in 1860, he recommended 
for uterine hemorrhage. This lump of 
alum, replaced only when shrinkage ne- 
cessitated, traveled from patient to pa- 
tient with blithe disregard for possible 
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infection. Crossly he pooh-poohed Lis- 
ter and refused to consider as anything 
but hocus-pocus, Lister’s article, re- 


cently republished in the enterprising 


California Medical Gazette. It was utter 
nonsense said he, then and ever after, to 
believe that Lister’s theory of antisepsis 
was important, or that Semmelweis had 
proved anything with his work on child- 
bed fever. Was it not obvious that it had 
not reduced maternal mortality appre- 
ciably? Was it not a fact that one seldom 
had an important infection if one used 
plenty of running water and soap? The 
German views were ridiculous! Simpson 
was the “Napoleon of the profession, ” 


and pus was nature’s vehement way of 


resenting interference with her regular 
processes. ‘Chus Cole’s thoughts ran to 
the day of his death, yet no man in San 
Francisco, or perhaps in the whole coun. 
try, had a more advanced or clearer 
view of the whole picture when it came 
to public health. 

Public health in San Francisco in the 
1870's was a problem which deeply in- 
terested nobody. In spite of the com- 
parative youth of the city and the 
numerous cleansing fires to which it had 
been subjected, its lack of health con- 
trol had resulted in some very distress- 
ing situations. Cole, alive to the po- 
tential danger, constantly shouted in 
the ears of the inert city government 
that something must be done about cer- 
tain embarrassing and glaring nut- 
sances. One was the nursery in the “San 
Francisco Lying-In Hospital and Found- 
ling Asylum,” a temporary refuge for 
unmarried mothers and unwanted chil- 
dren, at 269 Jessie Street. Their wel- 
come here did not encourage their 
further stay on earth for the babies’ 
nursery was a room in the basement 
which never saw the sun. In this room, 
ten by twelve feet in size, were a con- 
stant group of thirteen to sixteen chil- 
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dren aged from one week to eight 
months. here were four cribs and one 
cradle for these babies, so they slept in 
heaps. An attempt to provide the heat 
the sun did not give kept the stove going 
day and night so that the room was at 
constant oven temperature. [here was 
one nurse for the lot. No sanitation was 
provided except what means she could 
find or invent. ‘The supervisor of this 
charming children’s torture chamber 
was an aged dodderer who lived next 
door, and whose titles were manager, 
physician and secretary. 

‘Through consistent hammering and 
shouting, Cole managed to get the mat- 
ter before the proper authorities at last, 
and in the latter part of 1874, the Found- 
ling Asylum moved to a sunny home 
on Mission Street and triumphantly re- 
ported that it had bought a cow which 
was “fed only on good hay, bran, or 
shorts, and for drink, pure water, taking 
neither distillery nor brewery slops.” 
‘This excellent animal, thereafter, pro- 
vided milk enough, and to spare, for all 
the babies. With the advent of sunlight, 
good food, and a better board of trus- 
tees, the Asylum ceased to be an over- 
zealous contributor to the mortality 
rate. 

Cole now turned his attention to an- 
other city scandal—the garbage prob- 
lem. Garbage was disposed of by being 
carted to the edge of the city and 
dumped on the, shore of the bay. A cer- 
tain well-known character was the per- 
sonification of the problem until his 
death in 1874. This was Barney; also 
known as “Dirty Barney” or “Swill Bar- 
ney.’ Barney and his cart were as fa- 
miliar to San Francisco as the smells 
resulting from the piles of his stock in 
trade which were left to rot or otherwise 
dispose of themselves in the bay at the 
foot of Mason Street near Clark’s Point. 
Kitchen garbage, filth, dead animals and 
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street dirt, all were cheerfully left there 
in little hills to rot, aided by the tide 
which carried portions out into the bay, 
where they formed what was known to 


commuting suburbanites as “floating 


islands.’’ Sometimes, the smells wafted 
up the hills to the homes of the mighty 
on Nob Hill, who were very apt to ex- 
plain them as the natural effluvia aris- 
ing from Chinatown. Cole wrote a comic 
but telling editorial as a sort of obituary 
to Barney, which brought the matter 
more keenly to the attention of the city 
government and board of health than 
much pompous orating had done in the 
past. Soon, the first steps were taken 
toward a more sanitary method of gar- 
bage collection, and although the squab- 
ble went on year after year, there were 
no longer heaps and floating islands, and 
Barney was an ancestor without de- 
scendants. 

So passed the ’7os. In the first year of 
the next decade, tired, methodical, un- 
spectacular ‘Toland died with his boots 
on after a morning’s round of calls, and 
Cole stepped into the position of su- 
preme authority at the medical school. 
In the same year he began to find that 
he was gaining honor outside of his own 
country. I’o his transparently veiled sat- 
isfaction, he was elected vice-president 
of no other body than the potent Amer- 
ican Medical Association, and jour- 
neyed to St. Louis where he sat by the 
side of the great Dr. Lewis Sayre, and 
almost exploded with pride and enthusi- 
asm. He left St. Louis for London where 
he attended the International Medical 
Congress and presented his latest paper 
on displacements of the uterus and their 
mechanical treatment; and, it is to be 
feared, rather embarrassed and irritated 
the staid body with his bombast and 
breeziness. It was at times like this that 
his desire to dominate the scene stole a 
march on his acquired diplomacy—to 
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his undoing. Among others, he man- 
aged to make a life-long enemy of Dr. 
John Shaw Billings, who grew disgusted 
with him. 

On his return to San Francisco, all 
unconcerned about his performance at 
the International Congress, he found 
his old occupation as dean too small for 
him. His chair of obstetrics he kept but 
the deanship he relinquished to the 
brilliant, nervous protégé to whom To- 
land had bequeathed his office and 
equipment. ‘This young man, a erad- 
uate of the class of 1874, had been sec- 
retary to the dean since his graduation. 
His name was Robert Armisted Mc- 
Lean, the first white boy born in Stock- 
ton, who was a startling pupil, and for 
a few short years, one of the city’s out- 
standing surgeons. His icy disposition, 
his nervous temperament and his poor 
physique conspired against him, for in 
mid-career he collapsed into a wheel- 
chair, the victim of hemiplegia before 
his fiftieth birthday. 

In 1881, however, he was Just show- 
ing his ability, and cheerfully took over 
the deanship, leaving Cole, now called 
president of the faculty, free to continue 
and enlarge his private practice, keep 
all his political and social pots boiling, 
and prepare a few private bombshells 
he wished to explode as a surprise. 

Now, if ever, did R. Beverly Cole 
need composure and time for contem- 
plation, for not very far away across the 
city a most disturbing thing was going 
on. Red brick by red brick a ponderous 
medieval edifice was rising; and with 
each brick, the old building of Toland 
Hall looked smaller and smaller, and 
older and older. Levi Lane, having 
made much money in the past years, 
was at last building with his own funds 
a fitting monument to his cherished 
uncle, E. $. Cooper. In 1882, he dedi- 
cated Cooper Medical College with 
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proper pomp and ceremony, doubtless 
before an audience which contained the 
inwardly squirming Dr. Cole, and in 
his address declared that the two schools 
were as brothers and rivaled each other 
only in determining which could do 
the more good for the community. 
These kind phrases were for publication 
only, and had small relation to the facts, 
for the thoughts which went round in- 
side the now bald head, and the words 


which were muttered beneath the pon- 
derous mustache of King Cole of the 
Medical Department of the University 
of California, did not bear out the sur- 
rounding feeling of sweetness and light. 
It seemed almost more than he could 
bear, this beautiful new building of his 
enemy. Wheels began to turn within 
the head of the scheming, contriving 
Dr. Cole. 
|Lo be concluded| 
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XI 


Levi Lane and Beverly Cole! The two 


men went about their persecution of 


each other with the zest and enthusiasm 
of two small boys fighting in a vacant 
lot. Lane’s animosity began on the day 
when Cole chose to stay with Toland as 
all the other Cooper men walked out. 
He suffered also an unacknowledged 
jealousy of Cole’s easy way with people 
and his delicate graceful repartee. Cole 


never forgave Lane for various cutting 


remarks Lane had made about him as a 
man and a practitioner, could not stom- 
ach his attitude toward affiliation with 
the University and now was rent with 
envy of the new Cooper Medical Col- 
lege. ‘Too, he blushed to remember in- 
cidents in his past which gave Lane a 
horrid advantage over him. The worst 
concerned a certain handsome ring of 
Dr. Cole’s which rested ominously and 
constantly in the vest pocket of the foe. 
When Cole talked more in Lane’s pres- 
ence than Lane thought he should, the 
ring would suddenly and ostentatiously 
appear. At sight of it King Cole would 
immediately forget the rest of what he 
had to say, for the ring had been found 
by Lane under circumstances most em- 
barrassing to Cole, which were too 
closely connected with a Miss ‘Tessie 
Wall, Madam of the city’s most expen- 
sive and elaborate Parlor House. 


* Parts I and II appeared in the ANNALS OF 
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lane was austere, severe, puritanical 
and studious. He was the finest scholar 
the west has ever known but he was not 
a mixer or a diplomat and bitterly re- 
sented it. Cole was vivacious, gregarious, 
indiscreet, lovable, a politician, and a 
wit, but, though fond of tossing out 
Latin tags, a very mediocre scholar. 
Kach hated the other for the possession 
of that which he had not. 

Their personal antagonism did not 
prevent Cole’s calling Lane as family 
doctor whenever the need arose, nor did 
it prevent Lane’s accepting the respon- 
sibility. When Cole’s son-in-law fell ill 
in 1881 Lane attended him for months 
to a successful conclusion while Cole 
gushed words of affection and apprecia- 
tion. Lane, honest in all his thoughts, 
believed that Cole had at last forgotten 
jealousy and enmity and accepted at face 
value Cole’s grateful statements. ‘Two 
years later he was astounded and dis- 
mayed when he found that Cole, as 
president of the Committee on Organi- 
zation for the International Medical 
Congress which was to be held in the 
United States in 1884, had caused 
Lane's name to be removed from every 
committee which had to do with the 
congress. He was wiped off the list of 
vice-presidents, expunged from the 
Committee on Arrangements and not 


even given the satisfaction of speaking 
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in the Section on Surgery. He howled 
like a pricked baby, not without reason, 
and published a paper in which he re- 
moved from Cole the pound of flesh he 
felt was due, attributing Cole’s betrayal 
to his jealousy at the opening of the re- 
splendent new Cooper Medical College. 
The paper was a useless weapon for it 
was so tearful that it lost its potency and 
merely funny. ‘Cole “went 
blithely on his way pulling wires as he 
went, and Lane, brooding and disap- 
pointed, retired into his study, never, in 
spite of his genius, quite able to reach 
the pinnacles to which he aspired. 

The conscienceless Cole, outwardly 
ignoring the minor tragedy of his 
thwarted rival, came beaming back to 
his lecture room at ‘Toland, where, day 
by day, he confronted his usual class of 
highly entertained students. Now well 
past middle age, his once profuse wavy 
black hair had gone whence there is no 
return and to protect his bald head from 
chill he wore a conspicuous toupee. At 
the beginning of each term he would 
march into the lecture hall, stand before 
the students and ostentatiously remove 
the toupee. 

“Gentlemen,” he would say, “I am 
bald and I know it—everybody knows 
it. | wear a toupee—everybody knows 
that. From now on I don’t want to hear 
anything about it.” He never did. 

In his last years he exchanged the 
toupee for a little black skull cap which 
perched on top of his head surrounded 
by a fluff of white. He gave up his beard, 
too, but retained an enormous walrus 
mustache which drooped like a weeping 
willow over his mouth and chin and was 
seriously discolored by tobacco stains, 
the result of a dreadful habit much de- 
plored by Eugenie. 

In those days it was not often possible 
to find cases in which students might 
observe the processes of birth, either 
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normal or abnormal. Women were 
brought to bed at home whenever pos- 
sible. for hospitals were still notoriously 
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dangerous for childbed fever. In many 
colleges men graduated without ever 
having seen a delivery. Cole was keenly 
aware of the deficiencies of the usual ob- 
stetrical course and did his remarkable 
best to remedy the situation. ‘The stage 
lost an ambitious Hamlet when the pro- 
fession of medicine claimed this first 
class teacher. 

Having no one in labor to demon- 
strate, he would proceed to go into labor 
himself, going through all the apparent 
agonies of a woman about to be deliv- 
ered, in the meantime making asides in 
the character of the skillful accoucheur. 
With the help of an ancient leather pel- 
vis and a dilapidated leather baby he 
would finally deliver the child, either by 
normal delivery, or, if he wished to 
demonstrate some complex point, by the 
most abnormal type. He would then 
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wrap the worn doll tenderly in a blanket 
and with deep feeling present it to an 
imaginary parent. This solemn moment, 
he declared, must always occur between 
the doctor and the father—never 
through the medium of a nurse. It was 
the moment of closest approach _be- 
tween the frightened father and the ob- 
stetrician. 

“Gentlemen,” he would say earnestly. 
“Women are strange flighty creatures 
and your success with your patient de- 
pends to the utmost upon your approach 
to her. Never, never, go into the par- 
turient chamber as though you were 
about to butcher someone. That is, 
never go in without your coat. Never 
take off your coat in the presence of your 
patient. It is not necessary, and no geh- 
tleman would disrobe before a lady. All 
you need do is take off your cuff and slip 
it up your sleeve. Then roll up your 
coat sleeve. An arm bare to the elbow is 
all a skillful man could ever need. 

“When you enter the lady’s chamber 
have no bundle about you and no bun- 
dle in your coat tail pockets, for the in- 
stant you enter her room her eyes are 
fixed upon you like those of a hawk 
upon a young chicken. She expects the 
worst. It is up to you to establish her 
confidence in you.” 

Sandwiched in between technical 
points were other grains of psychological 
wisdom. His first lecture included a se- 
quence on how to greet a new patient. 
He delivered himself of his advice like 
a soliloquy, leaving his pop-eyed class to 
absorb as much or as little as it pleased: 

“You are called in; you say ‘What is 
the matter, my dear?’ No, no, you must 
not say that if she is too young. I could 
say that, but you must say ‘What is the 
matter, my child?’ No, don’t say that. 
You're too young yourselves. So you will 
say, ‘What is the matter, Mrs. Jones (or 
Mrs. Smith or whatever her name 1S)?” 


Then she will say ‘Oh, Doctor . . .’ and 
you re off. 

“Supposing your lady is holding a 
handkerchief to her mouth. It may be 
nausea but it may be something else. 
You have to find out. You say ‘What is 
the matter with your mouth? Is it sore? 
Does your jaw ache?’ Gentlemen, never 
say that! Would you say jaw to a lady? 
Ask her if she has a face ache. Ladies 
don’t have any jaw.” 

Notwithstanding these lighter mo- 
ments the obstetrical course of Dr. Cole 
was never forgotten by any student who 
was exposed to it. Convinced by his own 
training that a minute knowledge of 
anatomy was more than half the battle, 
he taught his boys that eyesight was the 
least important adjunct of a young ob- 
stetrician. The eye in the finger was the 
thing. He raged against the too frequent 
propensity of all doctors of that day to 
bleed the patient at the slightest invita- 
tion, and he declared at the top of his 
voice that he would “flunk any student 
who could not put his hand on the fore- 
head of a poor suffering little woman 
and tell whether she had a fever or not 
without the help of one of those double 
damned new thermometer things.” 

One lecture in every term was de- 
voted to control of uterine hemorrhage 
and other emergencies of the birth- 
chamber. Here appeared the old-fash- 
1oned unyielding opponent of Lister. 
Sterilize? Sterilize? Who has time to ster- 
ilize anything when a woman is bleeding 
to death under your eyes? Tear down a 
window curtain—use that. Best of all, 
don't forget that lump of alum you all 
should have in your pocket for Just such 
moments. Antisepsis! Bah! 

The condition of the old Toland Hall 
preyed on other minds than his and now 
that the new Cooper School shone so 
brightly across the city, the humiliation 
of the little gray building seemed almost 
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unendurable. It was crowded too, and 
ill-equipped, for the University which 
was its step-mother was young and poor 
and too busy a-building in all its depart- 
ments to spend much time or money on 
one. Ihe site, central when it was 
chosen, was now on the fringe of the city 
while Cooper had been built in the line 
of progress. Cooper's clinics were gems 
—Toland’s were small and poor. ‘The 
loyal faculty shuddered as 1t compared 
the two schools. 

‘There was but one way to improve 
the situation. Appropriations must be 
gotten through the legislature. Sighing 
at the inevitable politics and delay 
which this would entail but despairing 
of getting gifts large enough to sustain 
the purpose, from private fortunes, the 
harassed faculty prepared to fight its 
way through. ‘To Sacramento went 
wheedling Beverly Cole. Once he went, 
and twice, and thrice, and in between 
trips he scurried around the city and the 
countryside talking, talking, talking. 
Time passed and still more time and 
the little gray building grew older and 
grayer and more inadequate while the 
legislature pondered the need of a larger 
place of education for its medical school. 
Every other man with a_ persuasive 
tongue was sent to try it at the state cap- 
ital. Finally, when it seemed useless to 
go on, the legislature capitulated and 
agreed to grant 250,000 dollars for the 
purpose of a group of buildings to be 
built in San Francisco to house not only 
medicine but the colleges of dentistry, 
pharmacy and law. Both houses of the 
legislature agreed, but Governor Budd 
was still doubtful of the wisdom of the 
plan. Cole went to work all over again. 
At a large dinner at the Palace Hotel 
the mellowed Governor, well-fed, well- 
wined, comfortable and expansive, 
yielded at last to the jovial rumbling of 
the high priest of the Medical Depart- 
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ment and publicly assented to the appro- 
priation. ‘The faculty and followers of 
the Medical Department, scarcely able 
to believe their ears, attended to their 
champagne in a glow of dizzy satisfac- 
tion. 

‘The buildings were provided for, but 
the legislature and the Governor had 
neglected to state where they were to be 
built. No provision had been made for 
a lot to put them on. Soon two men 
came forward with offers of ground and 
controversy arose which made the legis- 
lative bickering seem as a summer 
shower. One site, offered by John Cen- 
ter, was on Potrero Avenue close by the 
hospital. ‘Uhis was favored by many, in- 
cluding J. H. McNutt. The other, of- 
fered by the old Comstocker, Adolph 
Sutro, was far out on the sand dunes on 
a plateau abutting a eucalyptus forest. 
‘This was Cole’s choice. Untroubled by 
difficulties of transportation, confident 
that time would take care of the prob- 
lem, unconcerned with the problem of 
practical clinical observation, the prox- 
imity of the other lot to the hospital in- 
terested him not at all. Neither was he 
troubled by the fact that Sutro’s site was 
half-way to the beach, that the nearest 
carline was on Masonic Avenue, blocks 
away, or that the immediate approach to 
the plateau could be scaled only by the 
streneth and cunning of a mountain 
goat. 

Cole’s ability to see into the future 
was uppermost again. His mind’s eye 
reached far past the day and year in 
which he stood looking over the sandy 
wastes which surrounded the site. Below 
him he saw another piece of ground he 
knew well, for it was the piece which he 
had bought for the city to make into a 
park. ‘To the north lay the bay flanked 
by the cool and rugged green of the 
Marine Shore. ‘Vo the west lay the whole 
Pacific Ocean which on clear days of- 
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tered a special treat in the sight of the 
Farallone Islands thirty miles off shore. 
To the east was the sweep of the city on 
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all her hills, and at the foot of one of 
them a red brick bastion now quite 
small and low in the distance. Cole 
chuckled. ‘To himself he said “‘the city 
must expand and it will come this way. 
It cannot huddle forever on the north 
slopes by the bay.”’ What he did not say, 
was what he thought silently with a 
wicked satisfaction: that buildings built 
on half of Adolph Sutro’s twenty-seven 
Parnassian acres would forever com- 
mand the city and would be forever 
higher and more prominent than the 
new red brick structure of Dr. Levi 
Cooper Lane. 


XII 


The battle for money and proper lo- 
cation for the new colleges had taken 


almost ten years and had done nothing 
to improve the practice or lengthen the 
lite of Beverly Cole. He was an old man 
now and what was left of his hair was 
snowy white. Most of the money he had 
gathered so easily during his long years 
of practice was gone, some because he 
had no sense about keeping it, but most 
of it in gifts to projects in which he was 
interested. His practice had dwindled 
to a trickle because of his age and preoc- 
cupation with other things. ‘There were 
days when he felt distinctly unwell. 
which was not surprising since his over- 
active life and epicurean table habits 
had long since sent an urgent Invitation 
to cardiovascular invalidism. 

In spite of his age and growing in- 
firmities there were still fire and ambi. 
tion in him. In 1895 he carried the 
convention of the American Medical 
Association held that year in Baltimore, 
and was elected president, the second of 
the triumvirate of Californians. Logan, 
Cole and Wilbur, to hold the position. 
When he went to St. Louis in 1896 to 
preside at the forty-seventh meeting, he 
felt that the aims of his youth had been 
fulfilled. 

He took with him, at his own expense, 
the architect who was to plan the new 
medical school and trundled him al] 
over the eastern states on a lengthy tour 
of inspection of noteworthy hospital 
buildings. Let it never be said that the 
Afhliated Colleges might fall behind any 
like structure in the United States in 
beauty or facilities, 

He did not feel very well and re- 
turned thankfully to the tender hands 
of Eugenie and his two daughters. ‘The 
family did its best to coax him to retire 
to the ranch at Calistoga where Mrs. 


Cole, plagued by asthma, spent most of 


her time. Little Eugenie, now grown up 
and married and a mother herself, lived 
there too with her husband, Hermann 
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enough money to keep them comfort- 
able. 

The aging war-horse refused point- 
blank. Old he might be, and ill he might 
be too, but he was neither old enough 
nor ill enough to abdicate in favor ofany 
young whippersnapper at the moment 
when his years of siege were about to 
win the battle. His thoughts centered 
on the day when the handsome new 
buildings would grace the plateau of 
Adolph Sutro and frown down upon the 
red brick bastion of Levi Lane. It was 
more tonic to him to see Lane’s haughty 
but slightly apprehensive countenance 
growing daily more haughty and more 
apprehensive, than all the country air 
and custards in the world. 


Within a few months, invitations to 


of the medical building would be laid. 
Upon the shelf above the sand dune. 
below the fringe of eucalyptus trees, a 
platform was put up, surrounded by 
blue and gold banners and pennons, and 
fronting a scaffolding which supported 
the cornerstone for the northeast corner 
of the medical building which was to be 
the center of the group. To the east 
where the combined colleges of den- 
tistry and pharmacy were to share a 
building, a huge sign announcing the 
fact was surrounded by much blue and 
gold bunting draped about blue and 
gold cardboard pestles. 

The day dawned blackly, ominously 
hung with sogey clouds. ‘The weather 
did not intend to alter its late winter 
rain schedule for any man-made rite. In 
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spite of the weather several hundred 
people braved the scramble up the steep 
hills, and, top-hatted and bedecked in 
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velvet, sat upon the improvised grand- 
stand hoping against hope that the per- 
formance would be over before the rain 
began. The Masons, represented by a 
whole platoon of personages in full re- 
galia, cast many an earnest Masonic eye 
at the sky. 

As Bishop Nichols began his opening 
prayer a soft, wet, penetrating drizzle 
began. Bishop Nichols prayed on. Top 
hats began to look furry and sticky and 
rows of umbrellas popped out like toad- 
stools on the grandstand where the be- 
plumed and velvet covered ladies sat. 
The rites continued as the weather grew 
worse until the fine mist became a drivy- 
ing storm with occasional gusty squalls 
which interfered noisily with eloquence. 
Velvet dresses drooped and colored rib- 
bons ran, and top-hatted gentlemen 
looked sadly at the unbeautiful but 
comfortable policemen in helmets with 


turned down, rain-shedding brims and 
ugly, sturdy capes. 

Planned for a fine day, no change was 
made in the long program. The stone 
containing photographs, newspapers, a 
history of the University and other in- 
teresting items was eased into place with 
the oil, water and corn of Masonry. The 
Bishop prayed again, Mayor Phelan, his 
sober brown head and beard bared to 
the rain, became emotional with pride 
and hope for the future of the city and 
the state. President Kellogg, Sutro him- 
self, and Lieutenant Governor Jeter 
each delivered himself of a speech as the 
heavens wept. The Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in an effort to comfort those in 
the audience who might be affected by 
the gloom of the surroundings, declared 
that though the city wept at the mo- 
ment of her greatest educational tri- 
umph, she was in reality so happy that 
she was shedding tears of joy. 

Beside the cornerstone in his Masonic 
regalia and his tall silk hat, cheerfully 
absorbing moisture into his impeccable 
cutaway, his old heart pounding with 
excitement, stood the man who had 
done the most to make this moment 
possible. Though not on the program 
as a speaker, Cole was given the honor 
of wielding the trowel with the Grand 
Master when the stone was lowered into 
place. At the end of the program, the 
crowd, soaked but enthusiastic, cheered 
so loud for the “Father of the Affiliated 
Colleges” that he rose and spoke a few 
words with more emotion than he had 
ever publicly betrayed in his life. His 
dream had come true. There was very 
little more to look toward now, in the 
life of Beverly Cole. 

He watched the steady growth of the 
buildings on the heights with interest, 
but it was a detached interest. He was 
pleased when the last notice went up in 
October, 1898, on the bulletin board_at 
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as president of the faculty and settled 
down toa quiet and rather pinched old 
age, still stubbornly refusing to retire to 


‘Toland Hall and classes were called for 
the following Monday at the Afhliated 
Colleges, but it was a mild interest and 
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was even somewhat rheumy. He was 
glad it was no longer necessary to walk 
through dunes to get there and that the 
Market Street railway had service ready 
to begin, but it was an objective gladness 
as though he knew it to be of small fu- 
ture interest to him. ‘The old man was 
tired, dog-tired, and with the accom- 
plishment of his last objective the spring 
had gone out of him. He called in Dr. 
von Hoffman, he of the bushy Prussian 
beard, who shook his head soberly when 
he finished the examination. Cole’s ar- 
teries were as hard and brittle as straw 
tubes and he showed pronounced aortic 
insufficiency, though Dr. Hoffman 
called it valvular heart disease. 

He could not keep his practice going 
and delegated what was left of it to 
young Dr. James McCone, a promising 
new lecturer at the College. He resigned 


the ranch he had bought for this very 
purpose. His belated care of himself was 
useless. In the spring of 1899 he had a 
stroke. 

It was a sharp warning. It crippled 
him considerably so that ever after he 
dragged one leg and his speech clouded 
hopelessly. ‘here could be no more dy- 
namic speeches, no more twinkling wit. 
He had no desire to go where these 
would be appreciated. He was content 
with his pipe and his chimney corner at 
last. 

Eugenie, prostrated by asthma after a 
few hours in San Francisco fog, could 
not come down to be with him. He 
would not leave the city in spite of all 
his family could say. He contended that 
he would feel better soon and had too 
much to do. Rather than anger and 
upset him they let him alone and Jo- 
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sephine Cole McClung moved in with 
him to take care of him. He did begin to 
pick up and in the late fall of the year 
was perky enough to run for the office 
of coroner. When his name was found 
on the ballot, T. B. Leland withdrew in 
favor of his old teacher. 

He carried on as coroner but he knew 
he was only marking time. Frequent 
visitors could see a rapid failing. On the 
fourteenth of January, 1901, he had a 
busy day and when he left the office he 
called a cab, which was unusual for him. 
He left the room slowly and as he 
opened the door he turned to Deputy 
Coroner McCormick and said that he 
felt that he would not be back. McCor- 
mick helped him to the street and sent 
him home. 

Josephine did not like his looks as he 
came into the house fumbling with his 
coat, but he pushed her away and sank 
heavily into his old chair in the study. 
When next she looked at him, he was 
deep in a medical text. He went to bed 
early after a light dinner and seemed 
comfortable. 

At one o'clock in the morning he 
awakened her, saying, rather pitifully, 
that he didn’t feel very well. Thor- 
oughly frightened by his color and be- 
havior she put him back to bed and 
called von Hoffman and McCone. ‘They 
came post haste, but there was nothing 
they could do. He was in a coma when 
they arrived, and died quietly at four 
o'clock without regaining conscious- 
ness. 

His funeral was a masterpiece of Ma- 
sonic pomp and ceremony and to it 
came the great and small of the city in 
which he had lived so long. Even Lane 
appeared, strangely downcast that his 
future held no more zestful squabbles 
with his ingenious rival. Lane knew 
that this old pioneer was the symbol of 
an era that was gone, a period unique 


in its lusty loves and hates and active 
lives and sudden deaths. He sighed as 
he left the church and sighed again as he 
looked toward the heights where the 
proud young buildings of the Affiliated 
Colleges stood alone in the sand dunes. 
As he turned away again to enter the 
doors of his own red buildings across 
the city, he shook his head and said as 
though to himself, ‘In spite of every- 
thing, Cole, God go with you.” 
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HEN the University of California’s giant new 
teaching hospital is completed on the San Fran- 

cisco Medical Center, its cornerstone will bear 
the inscription: “The Herbert Charles Moffitt Hospital.” 
It will be accompanied by a suitable plaque to inform the 
visitor and remind oldtimers of the unstinting service 
given to the medical school by a kindly man who had 
been its ablest administrator, a benevolent philanthropist, 
a brilliant clinician and teacher and a proponent of all 
that has been good for the calling of medicine. 

Dr. Moffitt’s page in the annals of the University’s 
medical school looms large and brightly and has all the 
signs of enduring as long as the school shall last. His 
influence throughout his entire teaching career was a 
very great one, not alone due to his great clinical knowl- 
edge and his great desire to impart to students and asso- 
ciates the things he thought they should know, but also 
due to his ideas in matters of policy and to his concern 
about the conduct of the practice of medicine. 

Though a native of San Francisco, his compelling de- 
sire to search out knowledge at proven centers of learning 
took him throughout the world. From the Berkeley cam- 
pus of the University, where he displayed unusual scho- 
lastic ability, athletic prowess and a natural tendency to 
leadership, he graduated with the Class of 1889 as Uni- 
versity Medalist. From Berkeley, he went to Harvard 
University Medical School, receiving his M.D. in 1894. 
He first demonstrated his unusual ability in keeping rec- 
ords and an uncanny power of observation and analysis 
as an intern at Massachusetts General Hospital. 

His thirst for medical knowledge still unsatisfied, he 
sought further training in Europe, where he stayed for 
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HERBERT C. MOFFITT: His truly great works on behalf of medicine 
and the University Medical Center will be permanently recognized ‘ 
with the completion of a new teaching hospital to bear his name. 
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several years at various medical centers on the continent. 1 
Two years after his return to San Francisco in 1897— 1 
intending to practice his profession there—he was made 1) 


lecturer of Medicine at the University of California Medi- ' 
cal School. A year later, he was made Professor of Medi- 
cine, and in 1912 became Dean of the Medical Schools 
as, well. 

When Dr. Moffitt was made Dean, at the request of the 
Regents and President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, he set about 
enlarging and improving the faculty and physical facili- 
ties of the Medical School. As usual, he went about this 
task with great vigor and energy. He toured the country 
studying medical schools, their administration, teaching 
and research facilities. Shortly after his return to San 
Francisco, he brought to the University of California 
such men as Dr. George Whipple, Dr. Karl F. Meyer, Dr. 
Frank Lynch, Dr. Herbert M. Evans and Dr. William P. 
Lucas. These men became heads of various departments 
and served long and actively in their positions. 

Having enlarged the faculty, the next step was to en- 
large the physical facilities of the University of California 
Medical School. The most obvious need was for a new 
teaching hospital and Dr. Moffitt went out, almost alone, 
among his friends and obtained from them funds with 
which to build and equip the present structure, which was 
completed in 1917. 

During the period of World War I, the Army kept him 
away from the Medical School and from active teaching 
for a time. But he returned in 1919 as Chairman of the 
Division of Medicine, in addition to the post he already 
held as Professor of Medicine. He stayed with the Medical 
School and did active teaching throughout his entire ca- 

(Please turn to page 68) 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA'S CANCER RESEARCH BUILDING PROGRAM. 


search Coordinating Committee are to 
stimulate and to coordinate investiga- 
tions on the origin, prevention and 
cure of cancer, and to chart a program 
of cancer research that will encompass 
the important phases of the subject, 
without encroachment upon the spirit 
of free inquiry which is essential for 
scientific endeavor. 


Further coordination of cancer re- 
search and related activities’ also oc- 
curred in the University’s two schools 
of medicine. The School’ of Medicine 
in San Francisco organized the Cancer 
Research Institute under the guidance 
of a cancer board, and the School of 
Medicine in Los Angeles established 
the Institute for Cancer Research. 


The financial support of the Uni- 
versity’s cancer research program has 
grown steadily during the past six 
years. The funds are derived from 
three major sources. First are the funds 
directly available to the University, 
from income on endowments, gifts 
and the State of California hice 
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appropriation. Second, from Federal 
sources, particularly the United States 
Public Health Service; during the past 
five years, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has also been'strongly repre- 
sented. Third, the volunteer national 
agencies, particularly the American 
Cancer Society and the Damon Run- 
yon Memorial Fund. Over six million 
dollars have been expended from these 
sources during the past six years. 
These funds, with the exception of 
institutional grants and moneys. di- 
rectly available to the University, are 
granted to individual investigators at 
their own initiative and are recom- 
mended by the national councils of 
the specific organizations concerned. 


The sums expended on research do 
not include support for the essential 
training programs in cancer, encour- 
aged through the medium of cancer 
research fellowships and traineeships 
granted by the National Cancer Insti- 
tute and the American Cancer Society. 
Annual grants are also made to the 
















University’s schools of medicine and 
dentistry for improving the teaching 
of cancer. For these purposes, over 
$660,000 has been allocated during 
the past six years. 

Expanded programs require de- 
velopment of expanded physical facil- 
ities. The extensive building programs 
underway on the San Francisco and 
Los Angeles campuses assure addi- 
tional space for many activities in 
cancer research. Several large con- 
struction grants have also been made 
specifically for cancer research. The 
State of California in 1948 appropri- 
ated $160,000 for the construction of 
the Cancer Research Genetics Labor- 
atory at Berkeley. In 1948, the United 
States Public Health Service allocated 
one million dollars for the addition of 
a floor for cancer research to the new 
hospital and medical science building 
on the San Francisco campus, and in 
1949 the School of Medicine at Los 
Angeles was extended $700,000 for 
the construction of a wing to house 
the Institute for Cancer Research. In 
1950, the Atomic Energy Commission 
allocaeed $500,000 for the construc- 
tion of the Radiological Laboratory in 
San Francisco, now completed and in 
full operation. 


As important to cancer research as 
any physical facilities or financial sup- 
port are certain intangible require- 
ments. A long-range view is one of 
these essentials. Although increased 
support of cancer research will in- 
crease the chances of success, the re- 
sults are unpredictable and no estimate 
can be made of time required to 
achieve this solution. Continued prog- 
ress is therefore based on continued 
adequate support on a long-term basis. 

The investigative approaches to the 
cancer problem may be divided into 
five main categories: 

1. The study of carcinogenesis, or 
the cause and the formation of cancer. 
These investigations include the test- 
ing of chemicals and other materials 
on animals for their possible cancer- 


producing properties, as well as 
(Please turn to page 60) 
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reer. Though theoretically in retire- 
ment, even after he became Emeritus 
Professor of Medicine in 1937, little 
was ever done or programmed at the 
Medical School without consultation 
with ““The Chief,” as he had long 
since come to be known. He was a 
very familiar sight at conferences, 
rounds and bedside teaching, either at 
the University of California Hospital 
or at the San Francisco County Hos- 
pital. 


His great ability as a teacher and a 
practical physician caused him to be 
idolized by all generations of medical 
students with whom he came in con- 
tact during his long and active teach- 
ing Career. 


He was an exponent of a system of 
medical education, free from influ- 
ence and control by government or 
political agencies outside of the Uni- 
versity. He often stated that medicine 
was an honorable profession and that 
only the integrity and complete hon- 
esty of the members of the profession 
could keep it so. He did not believe 
in any form of medical practice which 
did not allow the physician complete 
freedom, and often expressed the 
opinion that partial education of the 
public in the technical side of medi- 
cine was to be deplored. The results 
of this teaching seem to have endured. 


Consider, for a moment, the clini- 
cal acumen of this man who did in 
those early days nearly all that could 
be done today, without the benefit of 
the so-called modern aids. When Dr. 
Moffitt began his tenure as Professor 
of Medicine, bacteriology was but 
partly developed; Koch had discov- 
ered the tubercle bacillus only 17 
years before. Roentgen did not make 
the announcement of his discovery of 
X-ray until 1895 and, of course, by 
1900 very little had been accom- 
plished in the X-ray field. The Curies 
had discovered radium in 1898 and 
this was the year that Dr. Moffitt re- 
turned to San Francisco from abroad. 
The spirochaete of syphilis waited un- 
til 1905 to be discovered by Schaudin. 
Ehrlich had not synthesized Salvar- 
san, and the Wasserman test was not 
a workable device until the early 
1900’s. And yet, this great man of 
medicine was able, without hesitancy, 
to diagnose syphilis with astounding 
accuracy. 


Always interested in medical edu- 
cation, Dr. Moffitt was an ardent pro- 
ponent of the bedside method of 
medical teaching, and to all of his 
students and associates he will remain 
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persing of physicians’ prescriptions is 
a time-honored function of the phar- 
macist. It is not sufficient that a phar- 
macist can read and fill the prescrip- 
tions he receives; in the interest of the 
phy sician and the patient he must 
have detailed knowledge on the chem- 
ical, physical and Bialocion properties 
of the ‘finished product: its dosage 
and potential hazards. With the rap- 
idly increasing number of drugs in 
distribution, \the services of he in- 
formed pharfnacist are required more 
than ever before by the other health 
professicns and the lay public. 

The number. of pharmacies estab- 
lished in public and prjvate hospitals 
has increased rapidly Aste the last 
ten years, and fat the/current rate of 
progress the number of hospital phar- 
macies may be eXpected to increase by 
another fifty per cent during the next 
decade. Hospital Siidagies are in 
the most favorable! position to dis- 
charge their professi@nal duties. Here, 
in daily contact with the physician, 
they are able to furnish unbiased in- 
formation on drugs and various phar- 
maceutical preparations; to make use 
of their skill in formulation and prod- 
uct development; jand to exercise 
proper control of drugs used in the 
hospital. | 

Government agencies employ an in- 
creasing number of pharmacists. For 
many years the Army, the Navy, and 
the Public Health Service have made 
use of the pharmacist’s service; more 
recently these governmental agencies 
have given proper professional recog- 
nition to pharmacists. 

The pharmacist has a number 
opportunities to practice his profes- 
sion, other than those provided by re- 
tail pharmacy, hospital ph armacy, 
and the government agencies. Some of 
these opportunities research, 
new product development, pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing, 
work in the industry, 


are in 
managerial 
full-time mem- 
bership in state examining boards, and 
editorial work in relation to the many 
pharmaceutical publications. 

The pharmacist, under government 
authority and regulation, is given the 
full responsibility to determing’ that 
the drugs dispensed or distributed by 
him are safe for use. This is an impor- 
tant responsibility and a distinct servy- 
ice to the public, a service in which 
the pharmacist must apply skill, accu- 
racy and a scientific knowledge of the 
composition, properties, uses and limi- 
tations of the drugs he distributes. As 
a service profession, pharmacy offers 
an excellent opportunity to young 
men and women who possess more 
than average ability and who are in- 
in devoting their 
public service. 
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the clinical teacher par excellence. 
surely most of his students will re- 
member the remarks that he would 
make as he went about the wards, 
uch as: ‘“Let’s not do all of these 
laboratory tests until we have made a 
complete examination otherwise.” “It 
; not necessary to make a diagnosis 
by the process of elimination.” “With 
il of these scars on his belly, I think 
this man probably has tabes.” 


In their mind’s eye, his former 
students can still see him going from 
patient to patient and ward to ward 
dressed in a long white coat with a 
choker collar and his Ganet stetho- 
scope under his arm, followed by his 
house staff and students in the forma- 
tion that Saxton Pope called ‘“‘the 
comet and its tail!’ And incidentally, 
those same students may well remem- 
ber the friendly arguments between 
Dr. Moffitt and Dr. Pope, which on 
many occasions ended with the same 
remark from Dr. Pope: “Well, if he 
can’t be cured by surgery, I guess 
we'll have to let him die a nice, quiet, 
peaceful medical death.” 


He was extremely punctual and al- 
ways insisted on punctuality in his 
students, assistants, associates and col- 
leagues. To him, no problem was too 
small to merit complete attention 
and, at the same time, there appar- 
ently did not exist a problem too 
large to be attacked. Those in contact 
with him surely recognized his phe- 
nomenal memory of medical litera- 
ture and the case details of patients 
seen in the long ago or in a medical 
article written years before, with an 
accuracy that astounded his listeners. 


Dr. Moffitt was possessed of a cer- 
tain amount of brusqueness and aloof- 
ness. How often I have read him say, 
“Humph, Doctor, you know you 
can’t think with your hands in your 
pockets.” Yet with it all, there was a 
spirit of helpfulness and fairness that 
never left doubt in one’s mind, that 
this was for the best, and that behind 


the apparent aloofness was hidden a 
real friend. 


He was not alone a bedside teacher, 
but also one who always sought to 
solve, by the research method, any 
problem which might arise. Many an 
unsuspecting student has started on a 
research problem, usually a small one 
of course, by asking a question. If you 
didn’t want a problem to work out, 
it was better never to ask Dr. Mof- 
fitt, “What happens to the leucocyte 
count after surgery?” or “How much 
does a spleen weigh before and after 
itis empty of blood?” If you did, you 
would surely be told to find out, and 
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to find out by that very direct method 
of clinical experimentation—always 
with the request, “Report back next 
week.” These things I know very well, 
because the above two questions were 
two that I asked when an intern and 
I found the answers the hard way by 
direct experimental attack. 

Because of his interest in research, 
he stimulated his students and asso- 
Ciates into research that not only en- 
hanced clinical knowledge, but also 
advanced the fundamentals of medi- 
cine. His own research efforts were 
early directed toward pernicious ane- 
mia, coccidioides, and peptic ulcer. 

Anything accomplished by one of 
his associates, students or his friends, 
always pleased him greatly. When Dr. 
Briggs found the first case of relaps- 
ing fever in California, his remark 
was: “Great! Great for Briggs, but 
too bad for California.” When Whip- 
ple, Minot and Murphy had made 
known the role of liver in pernicious 
anemia, Dr. Mofhtt was most happy 
that the three men so concerned had 
had an important part in the work in 
which he himself had not been suc- 
cessful. These men were all his friends. 

He was ever eager to engage in new 
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methods of case study and therapy, 
but never would he relinquish the 
tried and proven for the sake of what 
was new, for the sake of its newness 
alone. In the early ’30’s, when the 
sulfa drugs came into be?ng and the 
entire problem of the treatment of in- 
fectious diseases seemed to move out 
of the class of symptomatic treat- 
ment and to become more and 
more specific, he was not a doubting 
Thomas, but he did plead for more 
time to complete and segregate the 
facts and to see for himself the actual 
clinical results. 

Dr. Mofhtt died at the University 
of California Hospital in San Fran- 


cisco on February 5, 1951. His deat 
took from the University of Califo 
nia Medical School its foremost teach 
er and administrator; but to his con 
and hi 
students, his passing seemed to end a: 
era. For that source to whom all migh 
turn for aid in the solution of a prob 


temporaries, his associates 


lem of whatever medical nature, ha: 
been removed. And while there re 
main many individuals of the greates: 
medical ability in our community, 
few will enjoy the combined respec 
which was near to reverence, an 
the confidence that all had in ‘‘T! 


Chieti”? 


UWCELA’s Medical Cente: 


(Continued from page 17) 


words of Dean Warren it will repre- 


sent “‘a full-scale effort to coordinate 





the basic sciences and the clinical 


fo. 8 


1e walls of a single 
Andvit, will be the first 
to be 
specifically designed for teaching and 
with the 


sciences withi 
university.” 
structure of its size 4nd nature 
research in the atomid age, 
operating rooms and radiology depart- 
ment built where they both serve the 
flow of function and are protected 


against disaster. \ 


More significant from a Adeuen 
standpoint is the degree of flexibility 
incorporated into the planning. ‘The 
building, which will be erected around 
two large square courts, has been des 
sisned to allow future expansion an 
all horizontal directions 2s well as 
vertically to the Los Angeles height 
limit. 


Inside, modular plannine permits 
an infinite variety of floor plan ar- 
rangements. In that section devoted to 
laboratories a system of under-floor 
piping, including lines for compressed 
air, steam, gas, water, oxygen 
vacuum, makes possible the immedi- 
ate conversion of any rogm to a fully 
equipped Jaboratory or a special class- 
reom merely with the addition of fix- 


and 


CUTIES, 


Phvsically, the UCLA Medical Cen- 
ter will reflect itsthreefold purpose of 
teaching, learning and servine with 
its space almost equally divided among 
classrooms for study, laboratories for 
graduate research, and hospital facil- 
ities for and treatment of 
patients. 


the care 


Even these general divisions, how- 
are deliberately indistinct, with 
the emphasis throughout on the inter- 


ever, 


i 
? 


dependence of all departments. Ge: 
erally speaking, the school section wii 
occupy the north half of the’buildin: 
and the clinics and hospital the sout! 
half, with the three transverse wing 
Ad 


vance research facilities will be con 


providing intermediate access. 


tained in units that will be added, a 
to the main building 
The outpatient department will oc 


time goes on, 


cupy the large southeast wing. 


The lower underground floor, cov 
ering Ahree 
radiology department, the biophysic: 
department, the surgical operating 
suite, the physical therapy department 
and the large kitchen that will serve 
both the hospital and the cafeteria. By 
placing the radiology equipment un- 
derground the architects were able to 
dispense with the heavy shielding that 
would otherwise be required, and at 
the same time make it accessible and 
convenient to all the interested an- 
cillary departments in the center. 


acres, will contain thx 


The operating rooms, connected by 
and_ sterilizing 
around a 


scrub-up, anesthetic 
rooms, form a square “U” 
central group of supply rooms, pro- 
viding a closely integrated surgical 
unit immediately adjoining diagnostic 
radiology. Each operating room will 
be equipped with an observation dome, 
designed to bring the eye of students 
within 10 feet of the operating table, 
and to accommodate T V\cameras. The 
first floor underground will contain 
the student health clinic, the observa- 
tion floor for surgery, storage areas, 
central supply, laboratories, 
central stores, record rooms and phar- 


central 


macy. 
The first floor includes most of the 
administrative ofhces, dining rooms, 
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Taylor, and they had two sons—Alan, who died 
in infancy, and Andrew, the father of Doctor Kerr. 
Andrew Kerr, born May 13, 1814, in the parish 
of Liberton, was a noted architect and an anti- 
quarian of renown. By competitive examinations 
he became a member of Her Majesty's Board of 
Public Works, in charge of all public buildings of 
Scotland. The postoffice of Edinburgh, the foun- 
tain in front of Holyrood Palace, are mentioned 
as his work. He was a Fellow of the Royal Anti- 
Mrter UMS UG ect ice RU ce Ue OI 
Works at sixty, devoted himself to antiquarian 
architecture, restoring Baron’s Hallat Dawn Castle 
for the Earl of Moray, and Rosslyn Chapel for Seal 
the Fourth Earl of Rosslyn, and was Oe 
demand for similar restorations until his a aa 
the age of seventy-three. He was a burgess of 
Edinburgh, a member of the Merchant Con 5 
one of the Holyrood constables, well liked, we ee 
known as a good talker and raconteur—gifts which 
Mature RCR eee ecu cy ade: | a 
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Alpine, the doctor’s grandmother, was a remark- 
hie. rceful, intellectual matriarch, who k ee . 
Raa mre Cnt ads The lairdhad 
proposed for her hand, and air, Se | ar 
Be ai ad thailbral nl con 
jected, the laird agreed to wait, a fr ae 
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CALIFORNIA AND WESTERN MEDICINE 


Denne a eC Ce eos ae ee eee 
- 1887-1889—Professor of Therapeutics 
 1889-1917—Clinical Professor of Medicine 
University of California Medical School 


of from “Christopher North’’), the great teacher 
of Greek and the humanities, the prototype of the 
absent-minded professor, could be seen stalking 
‘about the city with his famous plaid over his shoul- 
ders. Passing the consulting rooms of a noted 
surgeon one day, he went in to have a sudden, pro- 
nounced limp investigated. It was found that he 
' had been walking with one foot on the curb, the 
a Rsiog in the gutter—hence the limp. Probably Sir 
William Turner, professor of anatomy and noted 
_ anthropologist, was dissecting his famous high- 
0 _ Seventy-foot whale in the quadrangle 
_ about this time, which got him into decidedly bad 
_ odor with the townfolk. And Doctor Kerr may 
have attended the lectures of Alexander Crum 
_ Brown, professor of chemistry and a great charac- 
SENS) ETE Monomer m a mU elim a ited 
SE Rie me Co taeTae aroma arent Te 
Tetter “C.” During these years Joseph Bell was 
at ng crowds of students to his extramural 
eit OCA cre eee tomes sitting for 
he portrait of the famous Sherlock Holmes, for 
onan Doyle was then at the Lee Orta Meat T 
raduation as M. B. in 1881, and M.D. in 1885. 
hha Sebati MAGS RO UMUC a mea Ta Sey eT 
uirmary during Doctor Kerr’s time. Fifteen Jaetete 
rec SaCelo sles were attending lectures in medicine 
the Stes TeV ahi Celiean Cle oamn a oie Stee ms 
ainburgh in 1869, was demonstrating his epochal 
scoveries, his meticulous care of antisepsis and 
god SST until he went to London in 1877. suite 
pani buildings of the University were Sennen 
a. cS iD anne ‘Farewell to the old Pehiterer baa aan rt 
Pl seat Cal Lang Syne” Dandi u este t st - 
~ WUctober of that year. Perh Foesatiniban ag 
it Vestine , aps an inspiration for 
ae poem of farewell to the old 
just twenty years later! 
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LURE OF CALIFORNIA 


Doctor Kerr left Edinburgh in 1881 with inheri- 
PM Ta ries (CM MBC Cn ae Lee 
and the highest principles; with traditions ae 
Paget am OVA Koe ia mm otitis him, with the inspiring 
MTR ont Tae Ta cRes src CCM ean Lon) 
for us, his uncles, William and Robert AEs a¥:Vel 
WOTEMO Gai cream Om 
chief owners of the famous old Eureka mine in 
Grass Valley, and this affected the doctor's de- 
SGC On OM tite aver om Oo: ame ot aoe 
James Watt Kerr, eleven years older, a noted min- 
ing engineer, had arrived in 1867 to take charge 
of the mine, had moved to San Francisco in 1874, 
when the Colmans assumed control, and had started 
manufacturing mining machinery. Mr. Kerr was 
an interesting man whom many of us knew—im- 
RIAL MME ORCC aT Mmm TT CO ty ROUT Mb LL yeas (us 
interpretation of business integrity. His strong 
stand in several big San Francisco strikes is well 
remembered. For several years Doctor Kerr made 
his home with his brother on Octavia Street, and 
it was there that he met Miss Rowena Boobar, 
whom he married in 1886. All know the happi- 
SCM UTM S TOP Tr(eecce aR Ucc bam ern ap OM eeo loo 
measure to both. Mrs. Kerr lived but to anticipate 
the doctor’s needs and wishes; when she saw him 
‘anxious, tired, not in his usual harmony with the 
world, she would suggest a dinner with his old 
cronies—chief among them, Swan, Lewitt, Wads- 
worth, and von Hoffman. Straightway his face 
would beam and planning of the menu began. Mrs. 
Kerr died of heart disease on December 23, 1934. 


EARLY DAYS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


With the triumphs of Listerism fresh in mind, 
Doctor Kerr at first intended to do mainly sur- 
gery. He became associated, however, with Dr. 
James Simpson, a relative by marriage of his 
brother, and gradually took over both the office 
and outside medical practice. Doctor Simpson had 
prospered in various mining towns in California, 
and had moved to San Francisco in 1872, where 
he continued his success. He was professor of 
materia medica and therapeutics for four years at 
Toland from 1879 to 1883. Henry Harris has 
characterized him as “a rare, sound uplifter, devoid 
of killjoy, a sophisticated and recurring sampler 
of straight or mixed beverages.” This association, 
and his growing reputation as an authority on dis- 
eases of the chest, determined once and for all 
Doctor Kerr’s future bent, and he gave away his 
surgical instruments. But for many years he prac- 
ticed obstetrics, which had been so ably taught in 
Edinburgh by Sir Alex Russell Simpson, of whom 
he often spoke. He always liked the specialty, was 
NSCOR ME Yee ae aE TOMO aeRO METRE Toe 
warnings of his circulatory limitations no longer 
could be ignored. He was a sworn foe of the 
abominable “formulas” so often forced down in- 
fants’ throats, and was always seeking substantial 
if not highly moral wet nurses. Those of us who 
remember Jimmy, his driver for many years, who 
sat in the hall during office hours after the doctor 
moved from 522 and later 600 Sutter Street, will 
recall the arguments with Nellie, who ushered in 
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Putt ism eek, 


the patients, as to shunting of portly ladies into the 
Ph OM UUM A olles 


INTEREST IN ORGANIZED MEDICINE 


Despite his youth, practice grew rapidly, and he 
| was active in many other ways. As early as 1882 
his name appears as a member of the State Medical 
Society in the published volume of transactions. 
During the next years he was a member and later 
| chairman of the Board of Censors, a member of 
Wee icc MRC MRL OL te Gemmell Moeller as 
microscopy, and in 1887 rendered a report as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Practice of Medi- 
cine. It would be interesting, at some future date, 
to quote longer excerpts from this report, from 
his address as president of the State Society and 
. from his various papers on the heart. In the report 
of 1887 he said: “Perhaps the most distinctive 
Re ee 
’ the tendency to adopt a local treatment instead of 
' internal medication. What may be regarded as 
_ minor surgery is becoming more common among 
icians, while under their advice new and graver 
ions are undertaken for which the skill of 
Dio ce UC Ct ta more 
deed, so aggressive has surgery become that it is 
Bie Meee ol MeO Ue Laas 
ment the cases belong, and it is absolutely neces- 
Tee ee UO RUC eC UCR esc e e 
ities of each ee Me STMT 
Dm Meu aaa 
Re nad temporizing.” | 
CHAIRS IN THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Some time in 1885 and 1886 he is reported to 
Dee Mem Me Ce mS 
Lapa of cerium salts; and on June 12, 
ia the faculty of Cooper Medical College passed 
resolutions thanking him for a course of lectures 
ye ee CM oor Me a 
winter semester of 1885. On December 27, 1886, 
| y Toe aed | Tew Mts 
ose ie pene ans. of we nae 
ii ue Cu ag BOR owe Bees 
clinical medicine, a position he held until his death, 
: 1917, Even while in charge of thera- 
pecite Ser Rb comic int aircen Ree cies 


H 


SAUCE oat ee tice car Mitcme Colon coe 
Boge iiloite let a eee 
Bea sa gpa Tera peo uate 
ie Re eo mE Deere 
Ae ote Mt Mora kee Moet Moo e 
more during the morning, still others after 

_— hours, kept Jimmy and two teams circulating 
all over town. He was always particularly 

. | in diseases of the circulatory system, but 
covered the field of general medicine in his prac- 
. tice as in his lectures. He was a keen observer, a 
tr of percussion, auscultation and palpation. 
ee ke meen ear ete ORS cas 
3 , he always warned against snap diagnoses. 
: 
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, as Doctor von Adelung has recently writ- 
| ten me, “Doctor Kerr possessed what is sometimes 
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called the sixth sense in medicine, the diagnostic 
Se CCR a Mi MIm Tm OsCU em teritite | 
by long, close study and careful observation.” He 
RUMI CI bcc t tM SiMe ora Mesttiientit sw 
little book on “The Pedigree of Disease,” which 
appeared in 1886. With him the proper order of 
procedure was careful examination, individualiza- 
tion, consideration of constitution, temperament 
and idiosyncrasies, and finally prescribing. As the 
conclusion of his report on medicine to the State 
Society in 1887, he wrote: “In the treatment of 
disease the physician should endeavor to have the 
normal and perverted physiological processes in 
each individual case as clearly before his mind as 
Niece MIC CMe cs CMR GCU CME GB caro mir ts 
he is to avoid in the performance of some oper- 
ation.” Again: “There is too much ‘book’ medi- 
cine at present, too great a tendency to regard the 
sick as something closely akin to a vessel contain- 
ing certain noxious ingredients which are neutral- 
ized by the additions of certain antidotes ; and too 
strong an inclination to look upon the patient as 
a machine out of repair, instead of a living being 
in whom vital and chemical changes are taking 
DCMU EMG Mme OM ce oc me sms 
remedies.” In later years he used 

TOA Me C RP UBMeacCMe te cm eC es 
bromids, and opium. It is interesting to glance 
Treat m G MoMMeO aC CM aie ta a mm sheik y 
furnished by the managers of the Shumate stores, 
and to find his small, neatly written prescriptions, 
signed “Wm. Watt Kerr,” calling for his old favor- 
ites, Murchisan’s pills or codein with syrup of tolu. 
A lesson in prescribi i 


ee aOR sae 
UM Cenc emo eo meted 


patients. He had been assiduous in attending a 
Ete M Thm Sect otleny ing medicines during 


' Surah 
SRO SaNe MOU SMe OCR ee os eae 


ices were no longer needed, as she had 
recovered. She spoke of the great value of the 
many remedies, and he felt duly complimented. 
She then raised the two Cae ome ce Mets Ce| 
Miami RO Res nee eee ose 
EURO Me Mea ee ae 
enough! He was a clinician of the Edi 
school, broadening, advancing each year by 
ing, teaching and experience with all kinds o 
COMMS oR MMB ome CSc hm 
Pee a ect Ma eee cee 
OE Ooo ae a Meco ot oe 
Shea lect . He, as well as 
ToC imented with tuberculin at 
Bute 1891. The Widal reaction 
in his wards soon after it was 

He encouraged Doctor Ryfkogel in his clinical 
oratory work, and stood stalwartly behind him 
Meir ee noes UU Rc 
governor, big business, and a group of 

doctors during the plague scandal of 1900. 
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From student days, Doctor Kerr was familiar — 


PTET MReL LEE UC MOCO IL) 6.5 
edema. He had no difficulty, therefore, in recog- 
Me RSG PDC eS CU. Oe 
Williams Hooper, who consulted him soon after 
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pearance of Murray’s report of four cases 
Pes hm aes Berm 
ands of sheep. Mr. Hooper changed marvel- 
pun Tarn Tim tt Mesa 
Thai age tacoma Oni Metraiccetel Camco 
heep thyroids. Somewhat later Doctor Kerr 
{r. Hooper to Doctor Starr of Philadelphia, 
sncurred in the diagnosis and suggested a 
fmiCoyteesicae thyroid, which had been intro- 
in tablet form by the Parke Davis Company 
KM ic tar Some arene Oy MeV ettee hae 
oem omer Mr. Hooper 
wenty grains daily for many months, later 
ye grains of the Burroughs Wellcome prepa- 
‘and that in his last years only one-fifth grain, 
Bete romke Ooms Date eeny Perera ert noes be 
yms. To Mr. Hooper’s interest in scientific 
‘perimental medicine, aroused by Doctor 
kept active by Doctor Ebright, we owe the 
e Williams Hooper Foundation. 


DOCTOR eS PERSONALITY 


Wee ccom a cme om Oe neue 
al Society—the oldest association of medi- 
idents in Great Britain—Lord Horder used 
POT Ge Ole Cain core ty iccem com eeuces 
“For the doctor there can be no left or right ; 
m there is expert knowledge and a rooted ad- 
‘e to truth and horse sense.”” Patients were 
ito Doctor Kerr by his stalwart presence and 
ng personality ; they loved him for his gentle- 
NY steer Cocoa COSC Ce RSCE Lec e ROBE knowl- 
DGC aan CMR ey CAV mm tne ce Lebel 
s shoes as he climbed the stairs to the SS (el 
. They knew instinctively that he was honest, 
htforward, dependable. No doctor ever had 
loyal followers. 


Beet ROLE IN THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF 
s THE UNIVERSITY 


Tho can speak adequately of his thirty years 
sted to teaching in the University of California ? 

$ soul was in his work, his heart was given to 
‘Students, Turn back the pages of the old an- 
incements to 1887: “Professor Kerr will direct 
attention of the student to general medical dis- 
SS Ove ECAR LB Dene Cece UOMO ORT ROLL Ted 
sis, and give him every opportunity of putting 
COB De Tost aCe steel eC er ee aXe 
if didactic lectures.”” Moreover, there was to be 
instruction in all these details which qualify the 
tudent to discharge his duty agreeably and eff- 
lently in the sickroom.” Lovely language, but 
ertainly not that of Doctor Kerr. Whose was the 
aysterious voice that echoed through the old an- 
cements? Three times a week, Tuesdays 

} sdays, Saturdays, the clock struck eight as 
she entered the amphitheater. The black skull cap 
oy as taken aot his pocket, unfolded, and usually 
a ee Standing, walking about, in later years 
sitting in his chair, he spoke easily, simply, mite 


a, 
“he 
oes: 
ot” 
on 
5.9% 
See? 
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is. s€ase in question, or demonstrated its character- 
le hia He CCM Seam COLUM ne CS 

4 o drama, there were no frills, but the 
a ierecatleS felt that what he said was so. He aimed 
Be 40 cover the whole field of medicine in the course 
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ae oR CRU ta ee fourth years. It is inter- 
esting to see from these Hei mile ome acs 
during the year that SP ITI CMmE A Lake eS rm ce 
Pioneer mottos infections were kept in inte- 
gral part of the department of Meo eet 
Mio mest eno Typhoid, ore i Cake ETT 
thirty-one cases of PA Pte EW tee cceelae (ce @ etna 
ar em site ee mr neas. visits to the old clinic 
on New Montgomery Street. Only one man of this 
3,641—so different from now—could be called a 
PENA eC UUOMLcLl because he swallowed 
a five-dollar gold piece. Thanks to our present be- 
Meitecr arch ioe cram att could not happen here. 


THE OLD CITY AND COUNTY HOSPITAL OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The old City and County isGouie mr omoccacce 
RT TAME RO CE Taree DC oomanL Oya oiee lo) 
RPE Roar meom iem mene. <c of its destruc- 
tion. The site was well chosen, PG ome tt me elecen 
PR ie etme terra eS omens for 
in 1899 six guinea pigs were presented to Doctor 
Ebright, and by the time of transference to Ingle- 
side, there were at least two thousand. After 
August, 1907, when a case of bubonic plague was 
found, no new cases were admitted, and on Janu- 
ary 2, 1908, the 130 patients OLIN r ete a (oR om Ot th 
ferred to a building on the Alms House Tract. On 
March 10, 1908, a fire broke out in this old four- 
story wooden building—fortunately, about eight in 
the morning—and all inmates were saved. Patients 
were then housed in the Alms House Building 
No. 1, and on April 10, 1908, were moved to the 
stables of the Ingleside Race Track. In the summer 
of 1909 the first reinforced concrete building 
CCM RRS SMT Cee ts ccc Me mm tr mba tiins 
House Tract; habitués of the track were trans- 
ferred and remained there until May, 1915, when 
the magnificent new San Francisco Hospital was 
opened. Picture the old county wards ert ta he 
two beds, covered with the faded checkered pink, 
MAO Re ry etece meme emer becie Ube imc Wie 
Nachtische, commodes or storage vans of the old 
ladies crammed with old shoes, hair switches, and 
paper bags of goodies ; the old women, full of com- 
plaints, which faded to whispers at Doctor Kerr's 
PTD eer Ot eam Mice bast eQv mee Teme atta: 
smile from even the most obstreperous virago. 
Through these wards walked with him students 
and internes, whose later careers were shaped as 
much by his example as by his teaching. It was my 
good luck to be welcomed by him here in 1898, ai 
misfortune, soon after, to have a so-called pro- 
motion transfer me to Parnassus Heights. Those 
of you fortunate enough to have been his internes 
will recall his kindness, his justness, his square- 
dealing with alcoholic and other peccadillos. Would 
that we had time to recount his stories, to tell of 
his clinical acumen and keen use of all his senses. 

Passing one day the open door of one of the rooms 
for contagious diseases he paused, sniffed, and 
asked what case was there. “A case on the P and 5 
service, hemorrhagic measles,” replied the interne. 
“Better tell them to quarantine for smallpox,” erate 
Doctor Kerr, and so the case proved to be. Then, 
as now, patients with undesirable infections, with 
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ces running low, were transferred to the 
yunty from other hospitals. Two aoe SE eatat mit 
mis were sent over from St. eee suspected 
hus. Doctor Kerr pronounced them typhoid ; 
s Widal reaction, done almost for the first time 
OS tecoe uC Ons ee likewise. Giannini, 
+s had volunteered to take care of them, was 
miy persuaded that they and he, too, had typhus ; 
‘the autopsy proved STD MMOL Ue 


ae 
BS CONTRIBUTIONS TO MEDICAL LITERATURE 


though swamped with practice, meticulous in 
of teaching and hospital service, Doctor Kerr 
ME Pee ae cc ee eos ar he 
s. A list of his papers was TT Toot Rowe eee Ces 
oc in CALIFORNIA AND WESTERN MEDICINE 
, p. 07). Of the thirty-four articles, 
OP ae ee 
I ose interesting to him, and 
ee ome SRL Francisco he wrote a 
7 ct mee plots 
nuary, 1889, he reported two cases of aneurysm 
ated by wiring and electrolysis in October and 
sember, 1887. His papers on myocardial insuffi- 
ORR au os ee aur dolore, on the 
Pe Meet Moses me 
ic heart disease, on the danger of hot baths 
ee ne 
ing nitrites in angina pectoris, are full of valu- 

observations and — that are well 
rth reviewing today. He emphasized the value 
Ty eae ole mL distribution of the left inter- 
fohumeral nerve as a precursor of angina 
TC Mer WiemmeD | Rt tT Mei atc 
m “pseudo- ina,” spoke often in aphorisms 
maxims, such as “Football men take more risks 

snes and neck, but sprinters and hurdlers more 
i ” Early descriptions of eosinophilia in 
ichiniasis, of typhoid meningitis, and a timely 
a ee B Da ME CRE R a in application 


% MEDICAL SOCIETY ACTIVITIES 
de was ident of the San Francisco Medical 
ciety (1893-1894) ; president of the Academy of 
dicine ; president of the State Medical Society in 
08-1899. Those knowing only the amenities of 
f, teas, and ladies auxiliaries of our emasculated 
shits can scarcely understand the vigorous lan- 
picture the strenuous doings of the doctors 
orate Meme ott ements Weare ee Ue 
ar the thunder of C. P. Buckley against oxy- 
soe EU mths , the queer but vehement 
vate a OU to eD uhimann, “I will once more 
rate and demonstrate that bacteriological investi- 
tions are of no value in elucidating the causes 
| disease.” We still see the fiery MacMonagle, 
: suave Tait rising to compliment the elas 
d to annihilate him by erties Mm 
rench. Some of us thought the earth trembled 
i the morning of April 18, 1906; it was ran ato 
werberation of forces that shook it during three 
SOME eM ole eh April, 1898. 
xctor Pedlar of Fresno, in welcoming the State 


ciety, uttered most high-minded sentiments : 
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ACME arc eM CS MOE CMe oe ie 
gether as a fraternal body, and it is our duty to 
foster a fraternal spirit.” Next day Doctor Kerr 
was nominated for the presidency by W. L. Wills 
of Los Angeles, and Washington Ayer proposed 
the name of Doctor McNutt, who, it was rumored, 
had written touching letters to the country prac- 
titioners and rather packed the court. In second- 
ing the nomination of Doctor Kerr, Doctor Mac- 
Monagle made use of certain expressions and evi- 
dently forgot to smile, He was encountered later 
on the floor and charged by Doctor Potter, who, 
advancing his topper like a shield atti Mele ote 
ARNE cM ee ee ome mms 4 
It is not uninstructive to read an account of the 
election: “As the votes progressed, the excitement 
OST ME CE CMe Ue MRO Cec Can ce Cie 
counted could the result be foreseen. When, how- 
ever, the smoke cleared away and the chair an- 
nounced the vote as Kerr 48, McNutt 47, pande- 
Tne eke UC RUC Prarie reas 
the election of Doctor Kerr by one vote, thus over- 
ee ete en ece ROR oc i eae eee al 
In an editorial in the journal of the rival faction 
(Doctors McNutt, Potter, Winslow Be tm! 
PIR a em n mu ells osm t 
not present, and it is believed would not 
countenanced the methods had he been there.” 
SOT re P en me uC eeu 2 
citement we have only to say that twice he called 
Doctor Potter ‘Doctor Plummer,’ and to under- 
stand Doctor Potter’s extreme forbearance we 
WSC SM a SLATE Lae =| 
ment.” Ready fists but toujours la politesse in 
those days! ee Am ee 
dubious congratulations of Doctor McNutt to bait 
Medical School on moving from Toland to the et 
nassus site: “In its new quarters, Teese ia oti 
et Re kere oe Re souffle of the pi 
Wena CR CC eur ms 
eR Teno er CCR not 
OSLER’S “DOCTOR'S DISEASE” 

REC Ce hmm ah a 
Re eT ae Me CMM om ico) 
strikes down men of our profession in their 
enn 
statistics of H. L. Smith, from the Mayo Leh 
RMON ca incidence is four times 
Me om UR Di eR erccr Rome co 
es cea eae 
(aire eroe sis ea SCE UU cue 
our ranks. ae oe Oe) 
ren Me et i ec i 
the gout” and experi 
On October 3, 1904, he had been Teer atL 
Mee ache Tes yD) 
to head and left shoulder that incapacitated him for 
four months, but fortunately Votan CM togih ats 
damage. Then, about 1910, he would frequently 
Pe NC Ce) tet eM a as of 
claudication of the left leg. Later came an 


ing sense of cold about the eee and, 
SES te Mrs le Attacks came 


ee aneme r mtn pain. They 
did not ruffle his calm squanimity, cheerfully he 































t his house in order, and Mrs. Kerr and he aos 
Pe otan me aria He studied, with 
Eee ccom ion ciscoe MPC rst eke aves 
ncing vascular changes. He MTT Cent fy 
eral similar papers, “Notes on Angina Pectoris 
the State Journal in 1915, and a ROUTE We 
ount of experiments on himself in an Araate 
tled “Danger of Hot Baths in Patients Suffer- 
from Arteriosclerosis” in a pemrel ike Journal yi 
16. He was seen in January, 1916, with his phy- 
jan three days after an attack Maco amos 
. Even then he could not be persuaded to give 
the work, the teaching he loved so well. Out- 
dly there was little change ; but acc tm LSE 
WHINE Rete Cnt eee tc me heen of 1917 
eave his last lecture, which has been dramati- 
y described by one of the men present. Syetceconie 
(eta rman Comeele eee ay him walk slowly from 
Cram onan MENT eet res ema 
used longer than the customary Nima Cte! 
Sane RON Mtl S ome OLED and said, slowly: “We 
TM ean Ch MOEA pectoris. Not of the 
thology, which is familiar to you all, nor of the 
shter pains which grip the chest and spread to 
ms—tright as well as left—but of sensations that 
n less well be put in words. There comes a 
ment when the heart seems all too small to over- 
me the great pressure gathering Than db ome elon 
‘massive column of blood seems surging upward 
1 to the left and can find no outlet in passages 
at feel too rigid. And, rising from abel bo am: 
sstricting force grasps the throat and squeezes 
ard to the angles of the jaw.” Students who 
d him have never forgotten the hour—they 
him then for the last time. Soon after two 
ck on the afternoon of April 26, 1917, his 
hew, Andrew Kerr, was seated in his waiting 
m in the Galen Building. C. C. Moore, an old 
ToaKal and patient of the doctor, had just entered 
he consulting room, when he rushed back Sabie 
‘Something has happened to the doctor!” Doctor 
Cami T risen from the desk to greet him, but had 
sunk back silently into his chair. When several of 
ee there a few minutes later, he had been laid 
Mipon a couch, on his face no sign of suffering. 
Doctor Kerr was dead. 
























































































A GREAT TEACHER, A GREAT PHYSICIAN, 
A GREAT MAN 





















a His portrait and photographs speak eloquently of 
the Doctor Kerr we knew. We see there exoraate 
PS aA See ebTea ttt ANCOR ODE Ce Co wm COMETS 
OB Ae and loved. To his students he 
Was always “Daddy Kerr.” Deeply religious, but 
_ Without parade, he was a good citizen, a loyal 
ep d, a lover of his native and his adopted lands. 
_ Grave and conscientious at his work, but full of 
— the joy of De RO Me er 
SECC Semmes oLC Le em COS 
ans face and hearty laugh drove care away. Few 
ica ura oe ruffle his even temper, but righteous 
: indignation was always roused by shams and lies, 
; and fanatical attacks on scientific medicine. His 
memory will live as a great teacher, a great ie 
sician, a great man. 

384 Post Street. 
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HERBERT CHARLES MOFFITT 
gr 1867-1951 ~~ 


versity of California Hospital in San 
Francisco, after an illness of some dura- 
tion, on February 5, 1951, at the age of 83 years, 
thus bringing to an end a 50-year long career 
devoted to the practice and the teaching of medi- 
cine. He was born in San Francisco on December 
9, 1867, and after his early and preparatory 
schooling there he entered the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1885. As an undergraduate he displayed 
unusual scholastic ability, athletic prowess as a 
high jumper, and evidence of outstanding leader- 
ship, and on graduation, in 1889, was awarded the 
University Medal. He then attended Harvard 
Medical School where he was granted the M.D. 
degree in 1894. He served his internship at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital with distinction. 
Realizing the importance of additional knowl- 
edge and further training in medicine, Dr. Mof- 
fitt went to Europe and spent two years of study 
at various medical centers, including Munich, 
Berlin, Paris and Vienna. In 1897 he returned 
to San Francisco to practice his profession. He 
was married in 1899 to Miss Margaret Jolliffe. 
Mrs. Moffitt, a daughter, Mrs. Alice Trapnell, and 
a son, Dr. Herbert C. Moffitt, Jr., survive him. 


[i] 


Hee CHARLES MOFFITT died at the Uni- 
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Dr. Moffitt was appointed Lecturer in Medicine 
at the University of California in 1899, and the 
following year became Professor of Medicine. In 
1912 he was named Dean of the Medical School, 
which position he held until called to active duty 
as a Major in the Army Medical Corps in 1918. 

When he was made dean, he undertook, at the 
request of President Wheeler and the Regents, 
the task of enlarging and improving the faculty 
and the physical facilities of the medical school. 
In preparation for this he toured the country to 
study the organization, facilities, and personnel 
of other medical schools. On his advice a number 
of outstanding medical scientists were brought to 
the University on full-time basis. The greatest 
need for the improvement of the physical facilities 
was a new teaching hospital. From among his 
friends and friends of the University, Dr. Mofhtt 
was able, almost alone, to get funds to build and 
equip the present University hospital, which was 
occupied for the first time in 1917. 

On his return from Army service in 1919, he 
was made Chairman of the Division of Medicine 
in addition to his professorship. In 1921 he relin- 
quished his full-time professorship and adminis- 
trative position and became Clinical Professor 
of Medicine. He formally retired in 1937 as Clini- 
cal Professor of Medicine, Emeritus, but even 
after that he was a familiar sight at conferences, 
rounds, and bedside teaching, either at the Uni- 


[2] 


versity of California Hospital, the Medical Center, 
or at the San Francisco Hospital, in University 
service. Little was ever done or programmed at 
the Medical School without consultation with 
“The Chief,” as he had long been known. It seems, 
therefore, fitting that the new teaching hospital 
now under construction at Parnassus Heights has 
been named the Herbert C. Moffitt Hospital. 

In his professional work, Dr. Mofhtt was pri- 
marily a clinician and he carried his exceptional 
clinical ability into all the work that he did, both 
as a background for his teaching and in his private 
practice. His fame spread early and he became one 
of the nation’s best-known medical clinicians. He 
was a member of the San Francisco Medical So- 
ciety from 1898, and its president in 1915. He 
was also a member of the Association of American 
Physicians and became its president in 1921. The 
University of California conferred on him the 
LL.D. degree in 1919, and Harvard University 
honored him with the degree of Sc.D. in 1921. 
In 1930 a medal was struck which bore the in- 
scription, “In appreciation of inspiring leader- 
ship, from his colleagues in the University of 
California Medical School.” 

Leroy H. Briccs 
Epwin L. Bruck 
Rosert T. LEGGE 
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THE CLINICAL CAREER OF JAMES BLAKE 
(1815-1893) 


ri 


By CHAUNCEY LEAKE, Ph.D. 
San Francisco 


HE extraordinary scientific career of James 

Blake, M.D. (1815-1893), California’s first 
great scientist, has been indicated by a brief dis- 
cussion in Dr. Henry Harris’ California Medical 
Story (San Francisco, 1932). The amazing versa- 
tility of the man, combined with his modesty and 
the romantic mystery regarding his reasons for 
ever coming to California, led Doctor Harris to 
refer to him as a character of the sort typified in 
Lord Jim and Arrowsmith. Blake gave up what 
was obviously destined to be a brilliant scientific 
and medical career in London to come to St. Louis 
in 1847, and from there he migrated to Sacramento 
in 1850. He engaged at once in clinical practice, 
and as soon as medical journals began to appear in 
California he contributed clinically with as much 
skill and versatility as he showed in science gener- 
ally. In science it may be recalled that he was the 
West’s first great geologist, an analytical chemist 
of great skill, a pioneer meteorologist, a zoologist 
of distinction, an anthropologist, and a great intel- 
lectual pioneer in physiology and pharmacology. 





*Part of a lecture given in Toland Hall, University of 
California Medical School, San Francisco, in the series on 
the history of the institution, arranged by the Division of 
the History of Medicine. 

This is Paper II of the series. For other articles in the 
symposium, see CALIFORNIA AND WESTERN MEDICINE, No- 
vember, 1937, on page 321. 
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BLAKE IN ENGLAND 


Before leaving England, Blake had demonstrated 
his interest and acumen in clinical medicine. He 
had become a member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons by 1842, and also a Fellow of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society. His remarkable 
physiological experiments on the action of various 
drugs and salts had already aroused much interest. 
His first clinical contribution appeared in 1839, and 
is so interesting and significant that it is quoted 
here in full. It came as a letter to the editor of The 
Lancet, dated from University College, February 
23, 1839, and was published in the March 9, 1839, 
issue of that journal, in reply to a reference by 
Liston to some of Blake’s work published in a 
previous number. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 


Sir: In the report of a clinical lecture, delivered by Mr. 
Liston at the University College Hospital, which appeared 
in your Journal of February 2nd, I find it stated that, in 
alluding to some experiments I had performed on the ob- 
literation of veins in animals, Mr. Liston observed, “that 
I had found the blood in the veins coagulated sixteen hours 
after the introduction of the needles.” I would remark, 
however, that not only was the blood coagulated after the 
needles had remained in that time (a phenomenon which, 
probably, takes place much earlier), but that, on killing 
the animal some days afterwards, the vein was perfectly 
obliterated, owing to the contraction of the vessel around 
the coagulum. Such was the substance of the remarks made 
by Mr. Liston; but which, owing to an error of your 
reporter, have been misstated. 


I have not published any account of these experiments, 
not having had an opportunity of verifying my observations 
on the human body; and it is very probable, as Mr. Liston 
observes. that the veins in the human subject might not be 
so readily obliterated as in dogs. The subject, I think, 1s 
one worthy the attention of the profession, as any proceed- 
ing which tends to lessen the irritation produced in causing 
the obliteration of varicose veins must be of decided ad- 
vantage, owing to the violent inflammation which often 
follows even slight injuries when occurring in a part which 
is the seat of this diseased state of the vessels. 
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JAMES BLAKE, M.D. (1815-1893) 


From the result of my experiments I should conclude, 
that by arresting the circulation in the vessel for a few 
hours (twelve or sixteen) ; by passing a couple of needles 
under it and the twisted suture; and by the application of 
gentle external pressure, the slight degree of irritation, 
thus produced, will be sufficient to cause such an effusion 
of lymph and serum in the sheath of the vessel as to lead to 
its permanent obliteration. I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant. 

JAMES BLAKE. 


University College, February 23, 1839. 
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It is amazing that Blake should have so early 
considered the problem of the obliteration of vari- 
cose veins in so sound and rationala manner. Here 
is a problem which, ninety-eight years later, is still 
under considerable discussion. 


BLAKE’S CALIFORNIA CAREER 


After the long journey over the plains from 
St. Louis, on which Blake later relates that he 
encountered much cholera, he apparently settled 
into the strenuous frontier medical practice of the 
California Gold Rush. The first medical journal in 
California appeared in 1856. Blake at once began 
to write for it, contributing articles reflecting his 
practice. These were of a strictly clinical nature, 
and dealt with gunshot wounds, diphtheria, and 
spontaneous rupture of the vagina in labor. Blake 
could not stand hypocrisy or misrepresentation on 
the part of his professional colleagues. He vigor- 
ously and fearlessly exposed the attempt of an un- 
qualified colleague to cover up, by reporting as an 
accident, what was a mistake in technique. In this 
exposé Blake makes the first use that I can find 
in American medical literature of the theory of 
probability. 

In 1860 appeared an astonishing report from 
Blake on the treatment of phthisis. In this com- 
munication Blake vigorously denies that drugs have 
ever been of any value in tuberculosis. He asserts 
that the only success he has ever had in handling 
the disease is to have his patients go on a camping 
trip in a sunny, sheltered spot, where they were to 
do no work, but just to take life easy. This is the 
modern open-air, sunshine and rest treatment for 
tuberculosis which apparently was introduced by 
Blake twenty years ahead of those who usually 
receive the credit for it. 

Blake moved to San Francisco in 1861 to become 
editor of the Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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Some of his editorials were remarkable. He advo- 
cated the establishment of a board of health in 
order to control the possible entry of epidemic dis- 
eases into the port of San Francisco. One of his 
editorials, dealing with war, might appear currently 
in the Nation or the New Republic. Blake could 
see no sense in the fraternal strife then raging in 
this country, and he very emphatically said so. It 
is rather astonishing to find that he was reviewing 
in’ California the outstanding medical discoveries 
made in Europe within a few months of their publi- 
cation abroad. Before a year passed, Blake had 
resigned his editorship on the grounds that the 
number and quality of the contributions to the 
journal were such as not to make it worth his while. 

In 1662;.19t.H,,H. Toland.of San.Francisco 
organized a medical college, on the faculty of which 
Doctor Blake appeared as professor of midwifery 
and diseases of women and children. This post he 
seems to have relinquished during the squabble 
when the Toland Medical College became the 
Medical School of the University of California in 
1872. But apparently he later served on the faculty 
again. We have record of only two of his activities 
at the old medical building on Stockton Street—his 
inaugural address at the beginning of his teaching 
career and an address to one of the graduating 
classes. Dr. Joseph P. Widney, of the class of 
1866, the Medical School’s oldest living graduate, 
has written from Los Angeles that Doctor Blake 
was one of his finest teachers. Surprisingly, Doctor 
Widney writes that Blake was not at all “scientific” 
in his teaching, but very practical, and that his 
example of gentleness and dignity made a great 
impression on his classes. 

In 1876 Blake opened a tuberculosis sanitarium 
near Mount St. Helena. After selling it to one of 
his patients in 1880, he moved with his house- 
keeper, Mrs. Woods, to Middletown. Here he re- 
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turned to his earlier scientific studies, especially on 
the relation between isomorphous properties of in- 
organic salts and their physiological actions. He 
probably saw few patients. Old residents of 
Middletown recall him as a gentle old man, inter- 
ested in flowers, who never refused to treat a sick 
person, but'who never accepted a fee. Yet his work 
was soon forgotten. 

An interesting example of the unappreciated 
importance of Blake’s work may be found in his 
studies on thallium. In 1934, in connection with 
the control of rodent pests by thallium-poisoned 
grain, an outbreak of thallium poisoning in humans 
occurred in Fresno. No one seemed to know much 
about acute thallium poisoning, although its chronic 
toxicity had been studied in connection with the 
use of its salts in cosmetics. I am afraid that I 
took rather an impish delight in calling attention 
to the fact that Blake had reported upon the acute 
toxicity of thallium compounds in 1892. He had 
even determined the rate of its excretion from the 


body, by means of the spectroscope. Of course, 
the publication of his work in French may have led 
to its neglect by English-speaking scientists. 


BLAKE’S INFLUENCE 


I think that the wide scope and significance of 
Blake’s scientific achievements entitle him to be 
called ‘‘California’s first great scientist.””’ He came 
here in the glamorous days of the Gold Rush and 
entered vigorously into the intellectual life of the 
new commonwealth. His theoretical contributions 
on the relationship between chemical constitution 
and physiological action inaugurated an important 
line of scientific investigation. We are particularly 
interested in this matter in the Pharmacological 
Laboratory of the University of California Medi- 
cal School, where we have been successful in de- 
veloping important chemicals for use as anesthetic 
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agents and for use in the treatment of amebiasis, 
through methods of study involving Blake’s con- 
cepts. Unfortunately his work seems to be little 
known or appreciated. Few know of his insistence 
that the open-air rest treatment for tuberculosis 
is the only satisfactory method. Blake, himself, 
had the experience at one of the Physiological 
Society meetings in England of hearing a report 
on the action of digitalis on the arteries, which was 
claimed as a new discovery, when in fact he had 
described it himself fifty years previously. As the 
leading scientist of that remarkable company of 
spell-binding adventurers who helped to make Cali- 
fornia, he deserves wider appreciation than he has 
so far received. Asa clinician, too, Blake has been 
ereatly neglected. This may have resulted from 
his failure to mix well with his professional col- 
leagues in California. Probably he did not have a 
very high opinion of them, particularly after his 
attempt to expose malpractice in Sacramento, and 
his subsequent experiences in the political ma- 
neuvering involved in the two San Francisco medi- 
cal schools. He did not attend medical meetings 
after leaving San Francisco in 1876 (when he 
opened a tuberculosis sanitarium near Mount St. 
Helena), and he did not become licensed until 1884, 
when he had to. His lack of interest in his medical 
confréres seems to have been reciprocated by a 
lack of interest in him and his work which, at least, 
has been unfortunate for his memory. 


LIST OF THE CLINICAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
JAMES BLAKE, M. D. (1815-1893) 


COMPILED BY MARJORIE D. WILLIAMS 


Obliteration of veins. Lancet, 1 :873-874 (March 9), 1839. 
Cure of coryza by cubebs. Lancet, 1 :958-959 (March 21), 
1840. 


Abnormal distribution of the thyroid arteries. St. Louis 
Med. and Surg. Jour., 5:551-553 (May), 1848. 
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Who's Who in Industrial Medicine 


ROBERT THOMAS LEGGE, M.D. 
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Who’s Who in Industrial Medicine 


"Noble friend, let us embrace thine age, whose honor 


cannot be measured or confined” 





NTERESTING in the history 

of industrial medicine is 
its often “discovery.” The 
literature of the last 30 years 
is rather liberally sprinkled 
with the enthusiasms of 
medical men and others who 
suddenly became aware of its 
existence. Even today, every 
now and then “‘someone comes 
upon it, much amazed to find 
it where it is.” But these 
““first-finders” are like the 
Spanish explorer who, ‘with 
eagle eyes, stared at the Pa- 
cific.” For them, as for him, 
what was ‘discovered’ was 
already there to “discover’’... 

As to industrial medicine, 
however, somebody put _ it 
there. But who?—and when? 

The historians find no sin- 
gle answer. “The time of birth of a major in- 
novation in medicine is usually unfixable. Try, 
if you please, to determine the time of the 
origin of the miroscope so essential in medicine. 
Some delvers are centuries apart. So it is with 
the nativity of industrial medicine in America.” 
The fact may be that there wasn’t one birth— 
there were many. These were not centuries 
apart; what could have been the first quickening 
in the womb of Time is dated 1837. But each 
was independent of the other in the circum- 
stances of its genesis, excepting only that all 
had the common denominator of the need. Along 
with the need came the opportunity, and the man 
who met it. Thus the beginnings are identifiable 
in each instance with the man. And thus in- 
dustrial medicine began when certain of its 
pioneers began it. Not when they entered into 
it, for there was nothing to enter into—no 
standards, principles, rules to follow—no experi- 
ence to draw from—no references to use. All 
these had to be developed; industrial medicine 
had to be made. Singly and alone, each one— 
feeling his way within the sphere of his activi- 
ties—made it. Then, in the course of time and 
contacts, each came to the realization that he 
belonged, as it were, to a family.... But who 
was the eldest son? 

If it is assumed that titles are descriptive of 
duties, William J. Middleton, appointed Plant 
Surgeon at Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steel- 
ton, Pennsylvania, in 1884, may have been the 
first industrial surgeon; and Andrew M. Harvey, 
designated Medical Director at Crane Company, 
Chicago, in 1896, may have been the first indus- 
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trial physician. The records 
are not conclusive, but the 
years point up the proba- 
bility. And so with ROBERT 
T. LEGGE, who may have been 
the first industrial physician 
and surgeon. Here, however, 
more is involved than a title 
—he began as Chief Surgeon 
for the McCloud River Lum- 
ber Company. There are also 
the time and circumstances, 
and the opportunity and the 
way he turned it into a 
career. His appointment came 
o2 years ago, in 1899. 


N 1899, McCloud, California, 

was a new lumbertown at 
the terminus of the McCloud 
River Railroad, in the midst 
of a great virgin forest of 
white and sugar pine at the southeastern base 
of Mt. Shasta, in Siskiyou County, about 50 
miles from the Oregon border. It was a “com- 
pany” town; the McCloud River Lumber Com- 
pany was the company. In October the McCloud 
physician was stricken with a gangrenous ap- 
pendix which proved fatal, and DR. LEGGE, who 
was then serving as house physician at St. 
Luke’s hospital in San Francisco, was asked to 
fill in for a week or two. He arrived—and was 
snowbound for six weeks. By the time travel 
resumed, the lumbering had suspended, and he 
went back to his internship, and his teaching 
at the University of California School of Medi- 
cine—taking with him the offer to come again 
in the spring as the company’s Chief Surgeon. 
When spring came, and he learned that the 
employees, reporting after the winter lay-off, 
had been asked to select the man they wanted 
as company surgeon, and that he had been given 
a majority of 460 votes, he accepted. And so, 
once more, he arrived at McCloud—this time 
to stay 15 years. 

It was expected, as a matter of course, that 
the new Chief Surgeon would be _ principally 
concerned with trauma. The lumbering industry 
Was notorious as a hazardous occupation; the 
majority of its workers were unskilled; the turn- 
over was high; the accident and mortality rates 
were alarming. This was an extensive enter- 
prise; two mills, working night and day, cut a 
million feet every 48 hours. On the hillsides 
the trees were felled, limbed, and cut into 16- 
foot logs which were ‘snaked’? down by cable. 
Men were sometimes caught in the bight when 














the line drew taut. Ruptured viscera, mangled 
bodies, ax and saw wounds, eye injuries, crushed 
limbs, and fractures from collisions and falls, 
came in from the logging; cuts and splinters 
from saws and conveyors, and kick-backs from 
the edger machines in the mills added their daily 
toll of injuries to the higher-than-average en- 
countered in the frontier situation. There was 
a temporary hospital above the company store 
on the main street near the railroad depot. 
DR. LEGGE’S first move was to put a graduate 
nurse in charge; this was a history-making in- 
novation in lumbertown hospitals. His next was 
to get busy on prevention. He started in by 
organizing a well-equipped dispensary, where the 
employees could be examined and treated for 
minor illnesses and injuries. Here he inaugur- 
ated the tactful health education of employees 
which is so much a part of industrial medical 
services today. Then he turned to the matters 
in which, because of the nature of the commu- 
nity population, both industrial health and pub- 
lic health were involved: contagious diseases, 
sanitation, safety, hygiene. Measles, diphtheria, 
smallpox, typhoid were being carried in by the 
nomad lumbermen, of whom it was said that 
always ‘one-third were coming, one-third work- 
ing, one-third going. Pre-employment examina- 
tions brought the disease situation under control. 
In the summertime camps, a common complaint 
was a diarrhea attributed by the men to the 
drinking water. The employment of sanitarians, 
to police the grounds, cabins, outbuildings and 
corrals, remove garbage, and screen the cook 
houses, cleared this up within a year. As the 
lumbering operations grew, the railroad was 
extended, new logging camps were set up, and 
the community acquired another large mill, some 
factories, and a substantial increase in popula- 
tion. Soon there were several blocks of houses 
with modern plumbing. Families moved in, and 
the town took on the attributes of permanence. 
DR. LEGGE was deputized as a health officer. In 
this capacity, he developed a sewage system, and 
a satisfactory method of garbage disposal; and 
he succeeded in having the local milk supply 
come from tuberculin-tested cows and be handled 
under sanitary conditions. For a time he was 
chairman of the community school board. Dur- 
ing his tenure a new and modern schoolhouse 
was erected, and university graduate teachers 
were installed. His special pride was the first 
aid training he instituted among the employees 
in the mills, factories, and logging and railroad 
camps. Everywhere he supplied key men with 
first aid equipment and taught them how and 
when to use it. Immediately there followed a 
marked reduction in shock, hemorrhage, and in- 
fection, and a great improvement in the care 
with which the injured were transported. His 
amputation and mortality statistics were brought 
way down when the Federal law requiring the 
automatic car coupler instead of the link-and-pin 
on logging trains was enacted. In 1906 he 


planned, and had built, an up-to-date surgical 
hospital, with 24 beds, operating and sterilizing 
rooms, a small x-ray room, physician’s Offices, 
and dressing, treatment, and drug rooms, to- 
gether with wards, nurses’ office, utility rooms, 
a solarium, a number of private rooms, and staff 
quarters on the top floor. The x-ray room was 
furnished with the original Schiedel Coil that 
won the gold medal at the St. Louis Exposition 
in 1908. DR. LEGGE says, “It was surprising what 
clear plates I secured with the old-fashioned gas 
tubes of that time. Before the advent of the 
x-ray, we practical industrial surgeons had to 
train our tactile senses until we developed ‘little 
eyes’ on our finger tips. We often made diag- 
noses in fractures and other pathological con- 
ditions that many specialists would admire to- 
day.” As usual with frontier towns, this one 
had its saloons; and, also as usual, these fostered 
gambling, vice, and lawlessness. Again in DR. 
LEGGE’S words: “The company president con- 
sulted me about securing legal removal of a 
district on the outskirts of the town which con- 
sisted of three saloons, a dance hall, and several 
houses of prostitution. I suggested an election 
to make the township dry. Funds were procured 
and a publicity campaign conducted. The elec- 
tion was won by a small majority, but it was 
enough to mean the closing of all the resorts. 
The results were surprising. The accident curve 
dropped; production increased; bank deposits 
rose; there were fewer fights and arrests; wives 
and children seemed generally better dressed and 
happier; and venereal disease became practically 
nil. An interesting corollary was the marked 
increase in sales of sweets and candy.” 


A MODERN view of traumatic surgery defines it 
as “surgery on the worker to correct work- 
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related compensable conditions.” But there was 
trauma in work places long before it became 
compensable; there was the time when the whole 
idea of industrial medicine as it is known today 
was only a nebulous need. It was during that 
period that DR. LEGGE went to McCloud in 1899. 
He began with nothing but trauma. But when 
he left at the end of 1914, he had established 
industrial medicine in the modern pattern; and 
had assisted in creating a thriving and healthy 
town, in inaugurating public health and safety 
measures and a community health and welfare 
program, and in building a hospital and out- 
patient service where curative and preventive 
medicine were successfully practiced. For the 
McCloud River Lumber Company, communicable 
diseases had been controlled, and morbidity and 
accidents, absenteeism and turnover had been 
minimized. The Chief Surgeon who had made 
this enviable record left McCloud on Christmas 
Day, 1914, to become a Professor at the Univer- 
sity of California. 

This man was qualified to become a Professor ; 
he had had experience in the subjects he was 
to profess.... 








The McCloud Hospital 
1906 


OBERT THOMAS LEGGE was born at San Fran- 

cisco, July 16, 1872. His father was the 
son of an English army officer who, in 1838, 
had left England in his own sailing vessel to go, 
via South America and the Straits of Magellan, 
to San Francisco Bay. Returning, he visited 
New Orleans, sold his ship, and was married 
there. He then located in St. Louis, but he 
had been so impressed with California that he 
went back, this time overland in a covered 
wagon. In 1851 his family joined him, traveling 
via the Isthmus of Panama. Pioneers, all! 

DR. LEGGE’S childhood and school days were 
spent in San Francisco. In 1891 he was grad- 
uated from the College of Pharmacy of the 
University of California, with a Ph.G. degree. 
This was excellent preparation for a medical 
career. He then worked a few years in a manu- 
facturing laboratory and as a pharmacist. He 
entered the School of Medicine, University ~of 
California, and received his Doctor of Medicine 
in 1899. During the Spanish War he served as 
a sergeant in the National Guard of California, 
on the Surgeon General’s staff. On graduation 
he was appointed a member of the faculty of 
the University of California Medical] School, 
teaching materia medica and pharmacology. He 
served his internship at St. Luke’s Hospital, in 
San Francisco. 

Then came his 15 years at McCloud, with the 
results noted. He remembers those years as 
“harrowing,” particularly the first decade when 
the common law defenses—contributory negli- 
gence, fellow servant, and assumed risk—were 
invoked against the injured. No doubt they 
were “harrowing”; to a man of his fine sensi- 
bilities and careful conscience the demands of 
the pioneer conditions on medical and surgical 
skill must have presented a great deal that was 
distressing as well as difficult. He was a strong 
advocate of the California workmen’s compen- 
sation law, enacted in 1911 against the oppo- 
sition of employers, lawyers, and the medical] 
profession. It was his habit to travel east 
every other winter to attend medical conven- 
tions, and visit the great Surgical centers and 
the teaching hospitals. He kept informed in 
medicine, surgery and public health through 
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The Cowell Memorial Hospital 
1930 


books, journals and government reports. In the 
latter part of his lumbertown experiences, his 
work began to attract national attention. When 
the Carnegie interests were designing the steel 
plant at Gary, Indiana, they sent a committee 
to study his health and welfare plans, his meth- 
ods of medical care, and the housing and school 
conditions of the community. The visitors were 
So impressed that they followed-up their visit 
with a check to buy books for the local library. 


ON JANUARY 1, 1915, DR. LEGGE began his duties 

at the University of California as Professor 
and Chairman of the Department of Hygiene, 
University Physician, and Director of the Col- 
lege Hospital at Berkeley. He was later ap- 
pointed Lecturer in Industria] Medicine at the 
U. of C. Medical School in San Francisco. Two 
courses in industrial hygiene were established 
in 1915 for undergraduates in economics, engi- 
neering, medicine, nursing, and public health. 
This was the pioneer introduction of industrial 
health into California. As University Physician, 
DR. LEGGE organized a student’s health service, 
as a part of which all are required to be vac- 
cinated, and to have a chest x-ray. The system of 
detailed records which he inaugurated, giving 
the complete medical history of every University 
student, has long been a model. In 1930, he 
planned, and built, the Cowell Memoria] Hospital 
on the campus. This has 100 beds, with operat- 
ing rooms and laboratories, administration fa- 
cilities, and an out-patient department embrac- 
ing nine specialties in medicine. It was the first 
student’s hospital approved by the American 
College of Surgeons. Fifty part-time specialists 
serve on the staff, and there are as many more 
people—graduate nurses, technicians, attendants 
—who are full-time employees. 

During his years of teaching, and as Univer- 
sity Physician, DR. LEGGE organized the Section 
on Industrial Medicine of the California State 
Medical Society, and was its first Chairman. In 
San Francisco, at the 1915 meeting of the 
American Public Health Association he was 
made Chairman of the Section on Industrial 
Hygiene. At the first meeting of the American 
Association of Industrial Physicians and Sur- 





geons at Detroit in 1916 he was elected First 
Vice-President. Also in 1916, he was appointed 
a member of the Alameda County Institutions 
which developed the Highland and Fairmont 
Hospitals, the Tubercular Sanitarium at Arroya, 
the public clinics, and the County of Alameda 
Health Department, known as the Alameda Plan. 
In 1924, he received a diploma from the Univer- 
sity of Vienna for graduate studies; and since 
that year he has been a member of the Perma- 
nent Committee on Industrial Medicine of the 
International Congress on Industrial Diseases 
and Accidents. He attended the Brussels, Frank- 
fort, and London Congresses. He was one of the 
organizers, and was the first President (for two 
terms), of the Western Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons. In 1938, at the San 
Francisco meeting of the American Medical As- 
sociation, he was Chairman of the Section on 
Preventive and Industrial Medicine and Public 
Health; and he served two terms as a member 
of the A.M.A. Council on Industrial Health. He 
was the first President of the Pacific Section of 
the American College Health Association.* 

On his retirement as University Physician in 
1937 (U. of C. administrators retire at 65), the 
staff at Cowell Memorial Hospital presented the 
University with a life-size portrait of him, which 
now hangs in the hospital’s main hall; and the 
Regents gave him a year’s sabbatical leave, to 
take a trip around the world. In 1942, he be- 
came Professor Emeritus. That year he saw 
the dream of his academic life fulfilled, in the 
creation of the School of Public Health on the 
UW. of GC. campus. 

While at McCloud, in 1903, he was married 
to Miss Irene Farjeon, of San Francisco. Their 
three children are Captain Robert F. Legge, 
Orthopedic Surgeon, U.S. Navy; Mrs. Fritz 
Wurzmann of Carmel, California; and Herbert 
W. Legge, a realtor at Berkeley. 


D® LEGGE has published about 100 papers on 
medical, surgical and public health subjects. 
One of his early presentations was a report on 
kick-back injuries to the abdominal viscera, 
which he read at a meeting of the Pacific Coast 


Railway Surgeons in 1910. For 11 years he 
has been an Associate Editor of Industrial Medi- 
cine and Surgery, and has made many contribu- 
tions, notably several strong and timely editori- 
als, a series on the History of Industrial Medi- 
cine, and another on the life and times of Ber- 
nardin Ramazzini. He is an authority on Ramaz- 
zini lore, and the early history of industrial 
lead poisoning and industrial health. He was 
among the 31 physician members of the Ramaz- 
zini Society at its inception in 1942, and his 
spontaneous selection to deliver the Ramazzini 
Oration at the Society’s first “rendezvous” in 
1946 was a natural. The subject was “Bernardin 
Ramazzini: His Life, Deeds, and Book.” The 


*S3ee also ““Who’s Who in America,” and “Who’s Who in 
Industrial Medicine.” 


published report of the meeting says it was 
“a scholarly presentation.’’* 

By temperament and predilection, PROFESSOR 
LEGGE is a scholar, a bibliophile, and a historian. 
His hobby is the history of medicine, and he 
has a remarkable library of the works of fa- 
mous writers on medical and _ allied subjects, 
particularly those who lived in the 16th to 19th 
centuries. He also has a small collection of 
medical etchings, medical diplomas, and other 
incunabula. Since he became Emeritus, he can 
give more hours to his historical studies, and 
he does a bit of research now and then. Last 
year he did some work on epidermomycosis, 
pneumoconiosis due to diatomaceous silica, and 
relapsing fever, subjects which have intrigued 
him for 20 years, and on which he has written 
several articles. He spends much time in his 
gardens, where he grows azaleas, rhododendrons 
and camellias. In the spring his gardens are 
one of the show places of Berkeley. He has 
traveled extensively, having visited every con- 
tinent. He loves historic places, and meetings 
with interesting people. In the summer he likes 
to motor to new places and scenes. He does 
much driving; but it is the firm conviction of 
many who have shared the driver’s seat with him 
that he still does it only because he bears a 
charmed life. 


HERE is more than a phrase in “charmed life’ 

as it applies to this man. His has been, in- 
deed, a professional career in which there was 
a4 minimum of the controversial. True, he had to 
sell the management at McCloud on sanitation 
and some others of his innovations, but he was 
right, and the sequel proved it. Controversy may 
be one method of attainment, but “BOB”? LEGGE 
never found it necessary to operate on a contro- 
versial level. The fact is that charmed lives hap- 
pen to charming people. And “BoB” is charm- 
ing. People like to work with him because he 
likes them and likes to work with them. His 
genial personality is attractive. Betokening a 
sane and well-trained mind and a generous, over- 
flowing heart, it has made a tremendous im- 
pression, literally throughout the world. Where 
others have been industrial medicine’s states- 
men, he has been its ambassador. In the fine 
and favorable things that people everywhere re- 
member, “his name leads all the rest.’”’ Visitors 
from overseas practically always speak of him 
as an acquaintance, and few go home without 
making the effort to see him. White-haired, 
rosy-cheeked, always smiling, he looks a little 
like a Dicken’s character—one thinks of Mr. 
Pickwick. His twinkling eyes are an invitation 
to friendliness. Yet, he is an intellectual aris- 
tocrat. The term is one of praise, because he 
has lived up, richly and fully, to the responsi- 
bilities that the possession of a superior intellect 
imposes. Significant in his story is the number 
of his “firsts.” Always he was in the vanguard 


*Industrial Medicine, 15:8, 467 (August) 1946. 





—often leader, ever abreast of the front. If 
things came to him, it was because things have 
a way of gravitating to the one who can do best 
with them. He has done “best”? with everything 
he has touched. His many honors are well de- 
served; 50 years of “bests” is a long time. 

In his own perspective, the more recent aca- 
demic atmosphere in which he has lived and 
worked somewhat overshadows his 15 years at 
McCloud. The details of what he did there have 
to be pried out of him. Those years, however, 
were undoubtedly, the most important in his long 
and useful career. Industrial medicine’s “mag- 
nificent decade’’—the period in which its sturdy 
sons were shaping the pattern and hewing 
the form; the period in which its fine tra- 
ditions have their deepest roots—was from 1905 
to 1915. His contribution to its magnificence 
was among the best of many superb ones. It 
is believable that he never appreciated how ex- 
cellent it was. The perspective of history, how- 
ever, will take care of that, for his was a con- 
tribution not only to the era, but also to the 
permanence that developed from it—the impos- 
ing structure of industrial medicine that now 
stands on the foundations it laid. Being a his- 
torian, himself, there is, of course, the possi- 
bility that he knows this; and is content to let 
time conduct the appraisal. He speaks of him- 
self as “physician and educator.” Further as to 


the years at McCloud, while he was there he was 
physician first, educator second. The one grew 
out of the other—to the great good of both. 
But, more important, the humanness of the first 
persisted into the second, with the result that as 
teacher he was never pedant.... 

DR. LEGGE will be 79 next July. Still active, 
eager, busy, interested in life and living it with 
zest, he seems to feel, with Ulysses: “Some work 
of noble note may yet be done....”’ He has 
plans. 

Meanwhile—as one who may have been the 
eldest of the strong sons of industrial medi- 
cine’s long-ago first decade, and who certainly 
is the beloved Nestor of its now sixth—he re- 
cently attended a great family reunion. At At- 
lantic City, on the last Thursday in April, the 
American Association of Industrial Physicians 
and Surgeons, together with its collaborating 
organizations in the 1951 Conference on Indus- 
trial Health, made him their guest of honor at 
the brilliant Annual Banquet. Proud of his pro- 
fessional record, his administrative achieve- 
ments, his contributions to industrial medicine 
and hygiene and his influence on the progress 
of both, together with the standards of ability 
and integrity he has always personified, they 
gave him the highest honor in their power to 
bestow, the WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN AWARD. No man 
ever deserved it more. 





Reprinted from INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 20:5, 236-240, May, 1951 
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Mais il n'y a pas que les grands centres pédiatriques avec leur 
organisation méthodique du travail scientifique, qui ont fait la répu- 
tation de la pédiatrie américaine dans le monde; il y a, a coté- 
d’eux et en dehors deux, de nombreux pédiatres distingués qui, sou- 
vent avec des moyens modestes, ont fait des travaux remarquables. 
Il n’est pas possible de les citer tous ici. Nous avons eu l'occasion de 
rencontrer plusieurs d’entre eux dont les noms sont bien connus dans 
le Vieux-Monde, et d’étre regu dans leur service. Ces visites nous 
ont laissé un excellent souvenir et nous avons tiré grand profit de 
ce que nous avons vu et entendu. Nous ne pouvons que rappeler ict 
quelques noms. 


A New-York, les pédiatres marquants sont nombreux. Certains 
d’entre eux soni attachés aux différenies universités de la ville, d'autres 
sont médecins des hépitaux municipaux ou médecins d’ceuvres privées. 
Le docteur Alfred Hess, universellersent connu pour ses travaux suf 
le rachitisme et dont le livre récent sur cette question fait époque, 
dirige un orphelinat pour enfants juifs. Ses recherches ont été faites 
dans des conditions matérielles plutét modestes, car il n’a pas a ses 
cdtés de « staff » trés nombreux et ne dispose pas de laboratoire 
sompiueux. Tout récemment on vient de lui installer un laboratoire 
dans le New Medical Center, nouvellement construit. Le docteur 
ScHick, venu de Vienne, est également médecin d'une ceuvre privée, 
te « Mount Sinai Hospital », ot il continue ¢es recherches commen- 
cées a la clinique de Pirquet. Du reste, dans les cliniques infantiles 
des universités new-yorkaises le travail se fait beaucoup plus 4 
l'européenne que dans les cliniques de Baltimore et de Saint-Louis, 
car le systeme des professeurs « full time » n'y a pas encore été 
‘ntroduit. Malgré cela d’excelients travaux sont sortis du Bellevue 
Hospital, du New Medical Center et d'autres hépitaux de la ville, 
Les noms de Park, d’OscAR SCHLOSS, de Mac LEAN, de WILCOX et 
d'autres sont bien connus en [.urope. Il est question pour Columbia 
d'adopter prochainement le systeme de Johns Hopkins ; le docteur 
Mac INTOSH, un éléve de PARK, en sera le premier titulaire. 


A Chicago, la pédiatrie est également florissante. Ici, comme a 
New-York, les chaires « full time > viennent seulement d étre 
créées ou sont en voie d organisation. Mais depuis longtemps le 
monde pédiatrique connait les grands pédiatres de cette ville : Isaac 
Apt, BRENNEMANN, GRULEE, Julius Hess, etc.., qui par leurs tra- 
vaux ont illustré la pédiatrie américaine. C’est & Chicago que la 
Société de Pédiatrie américaine a son siége et quest imprimé le 
beau périodique « American Journal of Diseases of Children ». Le 
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IMPRESSIONS DUN VOYAGE 
AUX ETATS-UNIS D’AMERIQUE 


par le Docteur. PIERRE WORINGER 


L’Européen qui, pour la premiére fois, arrive 42 New-York, ne 
peut se soustraire 4 une profonde émotion au moment ou il voit poin- 
dre a l’horizon la silhouette gigantesque des gratte-ciel de la ville 
basse et ot le paquebot s’engage dans ce port énorme construit par 
la nature, dans lequel régne du matin au soir une circulation intense 
de bateaux de toutes espéces. Lorsqu’alors, déposé par le transatlan- 
tique presque au coeur de la ville, il tombe en plein dans I'agitation 
fébrile du quartier des affaires, il est forcément étonné, méme ahuri, 
de tout ce qu'il voit et entend. Au premier abord, il ne comprend 
rien a cette vie trépidante; mais une fois saisi par le tourbillon, il 
commence trés vite a se rendre compte qu'il entre dans un monde 
nceuveau. I] se sent pénétrer dans une atmosphére trés différente de 
celle de nos grandes villes européennes et s'apercoit avec surprise 
qvici bien des choses ont changé de valeur“et que les gens qui le 
cOtoient pensent et agissent autrement que lui. 


Pendant tout mon séjour aux Etats-Unis, je n’ai pu me débar- 
rasser entiérement de ce premier sentiment que j’avais éprouvé a mon 
arrivée 4 New-York, a savoir que ces hommes, qui cependant sont 
tous des descendants d’Européens, ont une mentalité différente de !a 
nctre. Je dirai méme que, plus j’ai appris A connaitre les Américains 
et que jai pénétré dans leur intimité, j’ai compris qu’au point de 
vue de la conception de la vie, un fossé nous sépare. Non pas que 
jaie jamais eu le sentiment que la conception américaine soit supé- 
rieure ou inférieure 4 la conception européenne; elles m’ont simple- 
raent paru différentes l'une de l'autre. Elles ont dia mener tout natu- 
rellement 4 des méthodes de travail et & des réalisations différentes, 
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C'est justement cette différence des deux cultures qui rend pour nous 
la visite aux Etats-Unis si instructive, si intéressante, je dirai méme 
si passionnante. 

Cela nous ménerait trop loin d’analyser en détail en quoi consiste 
cette différence de mentalité qui atteint son maximum dans le centre 
de l’activité américaine qu’est New-York, mais qui est sensible sur 
toute l’élendue des Etats-Unis. Je crois qu'on peut la résumer en 
disant que les Américains sont un peuple jeune avec toutes les qua- 
lités et les défauts de la jeunesse. Leur entrain au travail, leur en- 
thousiasme et leur foi dans l’avenir, leur esprit simple et uniquement 
dirigé vers le but quils poursuivent, leur cordialité dans les rapports 
entre eux et avec ceux qu’ils estiment, l’absence chez eux de pré- 
jugés et de partis pris, l’'uniformité dans leur facon de penser et 
d'agir, la facilité avec laquelle ils se soumettent 4 une discipline 
librement consentie, sont les traits de caractére qui frappent le plus 
celui qui apprend a les connaitre. Nous sourions parfois de leur 
manque d’esprit critique, de l’absence d’élégance dans certains de 
leurs gestes, mais ce sont de petits défauts de jeunesse qui sont lar- 
gement compensés par les qualités de coeur exquises quont éprouvées 
tcus ceux qui ont vécu pendant un certain temps avec eux. 

Leur hospitalité est charmante et dépasse de beaucoup celle qu’on 
rencontre chez nous. C’est avec une joie visible et une certaine fierté 
qu'ils montrent 4 |’Européen, quils considérent un peu comme leur 
ancétre, le chemin qu’ils ont parcouru depuis quils ont quitté |’Eu- 
rope, et les choses merveilleuses gu’ils ont réalisées en un temps rela- 
tivement court. Et vraiment, dans leurs réalisations, ils ont fait 
preuve d'une originalité et d'une grandeur de vue qui méritent |’inté- 
rét du monde entier. 

Comme j’étais venu aux Etats-Unis avec le désir de connaitre la 
médecine américaine, de me familiariser avec leurs méthodes de 
travail et notamment de voir ce qui a été réalisé dans le domaine 
de la pédiatrie, j'ai visité, au cours des trois mois que j'ai passés 
la-bas, les principales universités depuis la céte est jusqu’en Californie 
et ai eu l'occasion de fréquenter un grand nombre de _ professeurs, 
d'assistants et d'étudiants de différentes facultés de médecine. Muni 
de quelques lettres de recommandation d’amis francais qui avaient 
été aux Etats-Unis et connaissant personnellement quelques profes- 
seurs américains de ma spécialité, il m’a été facile de pénétrer dans 
les milieux que je désirais connaitre, Je dirai méme que, non seu- 
lement j’ai trouvé partout un accueil aimable et bienveillant, mais 
‘que bien souvent j’ai été recu a bras ouverts, en ami, avec une 
cordialité touchante. L’Américain est trés accueillant pour ceux qu'il 
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connait ou qui lui sont recommandés par des amis; il se méfie de 
linconnu qui cherche 4 s'introduire chez lui. Aussi est-il bon de 
toujours étre muni de lettres de recommandation. Du reste, celles-ci 
vous sont données généralement trés volontiers et en grand nombre 
par les personnes qui vous connaissent. 

De la foule des choses intéressantes que j'ai observées au cours 
des trois mois passés la-bas et des nombreux documents précieux que 
je rapporte, je vais chercher 4 dégager, dans ce qui suit, quelques 
idées générales pouvant intéresser le Francais, notamment le médecin 
francais. I] va de soi qu’au cours d'un pareil voyage, on est avant 
tout amené a4 faire des comparaisons; aussi serai-je pozté a insister 
surtout sur les points qui distinguent la culture et les institutions amé- 
ricaines des nétres. Pour les pédiatres, j’exposerai les méthodes de 
travail de nos collégues américains et donnerai un apercu de la voie 
dans laquelle s’engage actuellement la pédiatrie aux Etats-Unis. 


ae wb 
Les UNIVERSITES AMERICAINES 


Pour comprendre la culture actuelle aux Etats-Unis, il faut, avant 
tout, connaitre le milieu dans lequel est formé la jeunesse intellec- 
tuelle; pour cela, il est nécessaire de visiter les institutions universi- 
taires, de voir les hommes qui forment les jeunes esprits et de vivre, 
pour un certain temps, la vie des étudiants. Or, l'université améri- 
caine est, sous bien des rapports, différente de l’université francaise. 
Tandis que dans presque tous les pays d Eurpoe, l’enseignement supé- 
rieur est dans les mains de |’Etat, la plupart des universités américaines 
sont des fondations privées, dues 4 la générosité de riches particuliers, 
entretenues par des: dons et des legs, ou vivant de leurs fortunes pro- 
pres qui, pour certaines, sont considérables. Les plus anciennes re- 
montent 4 cent ans 4 peine, mais la plupart n’ont que 20 ou 30 ans 
d’existence, et aujourd’hui encore de nouvelles sont en voie de créa- 
tion. Les premiers fonds proviennent généralement de grands indus- 
triels ou commercants enrichis par le fer, le pétrole, le tabac, le bois, 
la spéculation sur les terrains, autrefois méme par le trafic des escla- 
ves, et qui souvent ont donné leur nom 4 |’établissement. 

Le caractére d’ccuvre privée des universités américaines n'est pas 
sans avoir une répercussion sensible sur toute la vie universitaire. Le 
fait que l’entretien n’est pas assuré par l’Etat, mais dépend en somme 
de revenus variables d'une année 4A I’autre, crée un certain degré d’in- 
certitude dans les ressources de ces fondations. Nous avons entendu 
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dire que certaines parmi elles avaient, 4 des moments critiques, eu 
de la peine 4 payer les traitements de leurs professeurs, tandis qu'au 
contraire, dans les années prospéres, l’accroissement des ressources 
leur permettait de construire de nouveaux instituts et de doter large- 
ments certains fonds de recherches. La gestion des universités res- 
semble, bien plus que chez nous, & celle d'une entreprise privée; elle 
subit les fluctuations de la vie économique, ce qui peut étre un incon- 
vénient; mais d’autre part, elle a le grand avantage d’étre plus soupl- 
qu'une administration d’Etat, de s’adapter plus facilement et plus 
rapidement aux besoins qui se font sentir et de ne pas étre liée A un 
budget imposé par un parlement, qui forcément est toujours rigide, 
schématique et limité. 


La plupart des universités américaines ont su profiter largement 
de la période de prospérité qui a suivi la guerre. Elles ont cons- 
truit des instituts et des hdpitaux modernes et ont renouvelé et~com- 
plété leur matériel et leurs bibliothéques. Grace a l’esprit d’initiative 
et de sacrifice de gens qui ont compris toute l’importance de l’uni- 
versité pour le développement d’une nation, les Etats-Unis disposent 
actuellement d’instruments de travail qui sont parmi les premiers du 
monde, 


D'un autre cété, le caractére d'entreprise privée des universités a 
eu pour conséquence une grande inégalité dans la valeur des divers 
établissements. Telle université richement dotée a construit des labo- 
ratoires et des hdpitaux magnifiques, a pu engager, grace A des trai- 
tements élevés, des professeurs d’élite et, par le confort quelle offre 
a ses éléves et par la réputation de son enseignement et de ses tra- 
vaux, elle a su attirer vers elle les jeunes gens les plus distingués en 
faisant un choix parmi les candidats gui se présentaient. Par contre, 
telle autre université, disposant de revenus plus modestes et n ayant 
pas pour attirer les étudiants, des professeurs célébres ou des instituis 
bien aménagés, est obligée d’admettre ious les él&ves qui se prs- 
sentent et qui sont souvent ceux qui ont été refusés ailleurs. Elle 
pourra méme étre tentée, pour ne pas voir ses salles de cours déser- 
tées, d’offrir 4 ses éléves des facilités d’autre ordre, telles qu'une 
diminution de la durée des études, un allegement du programme, une 
moindre sévérité aux examens. On s’apercoit alors que la rivalité, si 
salutaire dans bien des cas, méne parfois aussi A des résultats déplo- 
rables, En réalité, il y a un correctif A ces tendantes, c’est la répu- 
tation dont jouit l’établissement. Les éléves qui sortent des universités 
de premier ordre auront toujours la préférence vis-a-vis des autres, 
lorsqu’il s'agit d’occuper les bonnes places dans l'industrie et dans 
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l’administration. Le titre d’ancien éléve de telle école de bon renom 
est pour un ingénieur ou un médecin une recommandation pour la 
vie entiére, comme c'est du reste le cas chez nous pour les éléves 
de nos grandes écoles. Jusqu'il y a quelques années, par exemple, 
seuls les anciens éléves de quelques écoles célébres, principalement 
de Johns Hopkins et de Harvard, étaient appelés 4 occuper des 
chaires de médecine et de chirurgie. Aujourd’hui, la supériorité de 
ces deux écoles n'est plus aussi absolue; d'autres universités ont suivi 
leur exemple en adoptant le méme programme d études et les mémes 
méthodes d’enseignement, elles ont également formé des sujets dis- 
tingués. Mais cela n’empéche qu'un bon nombre de facultés sont 
restées en arriére et qu’actuellement encore il existe parmi les jeunes 
gens qui sortent de différentes universités une inégalité dans le degré 
d’instruction, bien plus grande que chez nous. Nous avons pu nous 
en assurer A plusieurs reprises, pour ce qui concerne les études médi- 
cales; on rencontre, en effet, a coté de médecins qui ont une pré- 
paration professionnelle extrémement soignée et complete, des jeunes 
gens, anciens éléves des facultés de deuxiéme ordre qui nont que 
des connaissances superficielles et insuffisantes et manquent entiére- 
ment de pratique. 

Comme la création des universités n’est pas réglée par |’Etat mais 
dépend uniquement de volontés et de possibilités privées, il n’est 
pas rare de rencontrer plusieurs universités dans une méme ville. C'est 
ainsi que nous en avons vu quatre 4 Chicago, quatre 4 New-York, 
deux A Saint-Louis, <leux a Philadelphie. Cette dispersion des forces 
nous semble, au premier abord, peu économique et peu rationnelle. I] 
est évident que, dans certains cas, il y aurait avantage 4 réunir les 
fonds pour arriver a des réalisations plus parfaites. Mais d'un autre 
cété, il n'y a pas de doute que cet état de choses engendre une riva- 
lité qui exerce souvent une influence heureuse. Quand on voit les 
écoles chercher Aa se surpasser par le confort de leurs installations, 
de leurs laboratoires et de leurs hdpitaux, on ne peut qu’approuver 
le systtme; de méme lorsqu’elles s'efforcent d’attirer vers elles les 
professeurs célébres & coups de dollars, comme cela se passe couram- 
ment la-bas, la science et les scientifiques ne peuvent qu’en profiter. 
Pour un intellectuel américain il n'est nullement déshonorant de dis- 
cuter des questions d'argent et d’aller 14 ot son travail est le mieux 
rétribué; il a, du reste, réussi ainsi A s assurer une situation écono- 
mique plus digne que celle qu’occupent les professeurs chez nous. 

Certaines universités limitent, pour des raisons de place et de 
moyens, le nombre des étudiants qu elles admettent par an. II est 
alors bon qu'il y ait sur place d'autres institutions pour accueillir le 
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nombre toujours croissants des jeunes gens qui désirent faire des 
études. C’est ainsi qu’a dii étre créée, tout prés de la Stanford Unj- 
versity, qui ne recoit que 2.500 éléves, l’université de Californie, une 
des rares universités d’Etat. 


A lorigine la question de religion était aussi pour quelque chose 
dans le grand nombre d’écoles, certaines universités élant réservées 
aux membres de certaines communaulés religieuses. C’est ainsi qu'il 
existe encore 4 Saint-Louis une université catholique, 4 cdté de la 
Washington University. D’autres universités ont perdu leur caractére 
cenfessionnel qu'elles avaient au début. 


Enfin la question des races, si compliquée aux Etats-Unis, a né- 
cessité la création d'universités réservées A la race noire. Dans la 
plupart des universités, notamment celles du Sud, Il’accés est stricte- 
ment interdit aux noirs et A tous ceux qui ont dans leurs veines la 
moindre goutte de sang négre. Il a donc été nécessaire, pour donner 
l'occasion aux Noirs d’étudier, de créer des écoles spéciales pour 
eux. Nous ne pouvons discuter ici cette question de races. En Europe 
nous comprenons difficilement les sentiments qu’éprouvent les vrais 
Américains du Nord pour les Noirs; nous sommes généralement sur- 
pris, au premier abord, de voir la séparation compléte des races 
réalisée dans toutes les institutions publiques de certains Etats de 
VUnion. Ceia s’explique évidemment en partie par |’histoire et par 
le besoin de la race blanche de se défendre contre le métissage. Du 
reste, il y a actuellement ane évolution vers une plus grande tolé- 
rance qui se fait sentir dans les Etats du Nord. Les universités ne 
sont plus aussi fermées aux Noirs qu autrefois; nous avons vu des 
étudiants noirs 4 Columbia, par exemple. 


Les universités ne sont pas toutes situées dans les grandes villes 
comme chez nous! cn en :enccntre dans de tres petites villes et méme 
en pleine campagne, Icin de toute agglomération urbaine. L’idée des 
fondateurs de ces universités de campagne était de soustraire les 
jeunes gens dont l'éducation n'est pas terminée et qui pendant quel- 
ques années doivent fournir un grand effort intéllectuel, aux tenta- 
tions et aux distractions de la ville. Ils voulajent que l’étudiant ne 
partage son temps qu'entre le travail de l’esprit et le sport au. grand 
air. Cette conception n'est pas née aux Etats-Unis, elle est d'origine 
anglaise et est appliquée depuis fort longtemps dans les  univer- 
sités d’Oxfort et de Cambridge; mais sur le continent américain elle a 
suscité certaines réalisations qui nous ont paru particuliérement heu- 
reuses. 

La plus belle de ces universités de campagne est certainement la 
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fameuse .Stanford University, de laquelle, malgré son jeune Age, sont 
déja sortis de nombreux hommes marquants, Située en pleine cam- 
pagne californienne, 4 30 kilométres environ de San Francisco, entou- 
re deucalyptus, de palmiers, de poivriers et d'orangers, elle apparait 
de loin, dans son style espagnol, comme le chateau d'un seigneur cam- 
pagnard qui aurait recherché la solitude. Mais lorsqu’on s'en approche, 
on sapercoit qu'elle abrite une population nombreuse et active, 2.500 
jeunes gens et 500 jeunes filles avec leurs professeurs y vivent, y tra- 
vaillent et y occupent leurs loisirs A des sports divers. Le grand com- 
plexe des batiments, groupés autour de plusieurs cours, et dont l’unité 
de style fait un ensemble harmonieux, abrite les amphithéatres, salles 
ce travail, laboratoires, ainsi que les services administrati{s et le grand 
réfectoire commun. Toutes les facult’s y sont réunies sauf la Faculté 
de Médecine qui se trouve A San Francisco. Une superbe biblio- 
théque, un temple servant alternativement aux différentes confessions, 
un grand dormitory pour les étudiants de premiére année completent 
le noyau central de l'université. Un peu a l’écart, cachées dans des 
groupes d’arbres sont construites les maisons qu’habitent par groupes 
de quinze a vingt, les étudiants de 2° et 3° année et les habitations 
ces professeurs avec leur famille. C’est ici que se trouve la villa en 
style indien que M. Hoover avait habitée avant d’étre appelé a la 
présidence. Encore plus vers la périphérie de l'immense domaine sont 
installées de belles places de jeu et un grand stadion pour le football- 
geme traditionnel. 

Quelques heures passées dans cette ruche laborieuse permettent d’ap- 
précier l’excellent esprit qui y régne. L’accueil que nous y avons trouvé 
fut charmant. Nous avons élé frappé par les bons rapports de cama- 
raderie qui existent entre les étudiants et le souci de maintenir une par- 
faite égalité entre tous. Dans ce temple de |’esprit doivent disparaitre, 
autant que possible, les différences de situation matérielle. Aussi pour 
marquer leur esprit démocratique les étudiants s’habillent-ils avec une 
simplicité et une uniformité voulues. A force de vouloir éviter toute 
élégance, ils ressemblent plus 4 des ouvriers qu’A des étudiants de 
chez nous, Un pantalon de velours cételé beige, qui n'est bien porté 
que lorsqu’il est rempli de taches, est l'uniforme dont |’étudiant n’est 
reconnu digne qu'aprés un an d'études. 

Le repas est pris en commun dans une grande salle et de nombreux 
professeurs y assistent. Le service 4 table est fait par les étudiants 
eux-mémes; ceux qui, dépourvus de revenus personnels, sont obligés 
de gagner pour payer leurs études, font ce travail qui est bien rému- 
néré. On raconte que M. Hoover, le Président actuel des Etats-Unis, 
a lavé des assiettes durant son temps d’éléve A Stanford. C’est du 
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reste une chose courante aux. Etats-Unis de voir les étudiants faire 
un métier manuel quelconque a cdté de leurs. études. Nul travail n'est 
considéré comme déshonorant. 


Stanford est le refuge des jeunes gens porteurs de tares physiques, 
telles que paralysies des membres ou déformations osseuses. Ces infir- 
mités. qui les empécheraient de circuler en ville, ne les génent guére 
ici ou les distances sont courtes et ow il n'y a pas de trafic auto- 
mobile. | 


' Liidée d’isoler les jeunes gens du reste du monde pendant la durée 
de leurs études et de leur faire mener une vie uniquement entre cama- 
rades se trouve presque dans toutes les universités américaines, sans 
étre toutefois réalisée toujours de facon aussi compléte qu’a Stanford. 
Méme dans les grandes villes I’université forme généralement un. do- 
maine a part, appelé « le Campus », situé a I’écart de la grande 
circulation. La vie de I’étudiant se passe presqu’entiérement sur ce 
« Campus », ou sont groupés les instituts, dormitories, bibliothéques, 
places de sport, etc. Les éléves y logent, y mangent, y travaillent ,et 
y passent la plupart de leurs loisirs. 


Cette vie en commun, qui, pour la plupart des jeunes gens, dure 
de trois a cing ans, laisse forcément une empreinte durable sur la 
mentalité et sur la facon de vivre des intellectuels américains. Nous 
sommes convaincus que bien des différences entre les conceptions 
américaines et francaises s'expliquent par la différence d’éducation, 
a un age ott l’esprit est encore trés sensible 4 toutes espéces d’in- 
fluences. La vie en commun améne forcément, chez les jeunes gens, un 
esprit de discipline, une unirormité dans les habitudes et les goiits, 
une simplicité et une cordialité dans_ les rapports entre camarades. 
Or, ces traits de caractéres nous les retrouvons chez presque tous les 
Américains; ils frappent particuliérement. le Francais qui est plus 
individualiste, plus jaloux de son indépendance, plus critique vis-a-vis 
des autres. Méme la vie sentimentale, les rapports entre les deux 
sexes, subissent influence de ces années ot jeunes gens et jeunes 
filles ont travaillé céte a cdte ef ont partagé la vie de tous les jours. 
La femme qui pendant si longtemps a été Je camarade de l'homme, 
le reste également dans le mariage, et on a l’impression. que bien des 
ménages américains sont édifiés beaucoup plus sur un sentiment de 
bonne camaraderie que sur un réel amour. 
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Les hépitaux sont, comme les universités, pour la plupart, des insti- 
tutions privées, créées par la générosiié de particuliers et vivant soit 
de leurs propres revenus, soit de la charité privée. Seuls les hépitaux 
pour contagieux, et les asiles d’aliénés sont construits et entretenus 
aux -frais des Etats. Les installations hospitaliéres sont loin d’étre 
parfaites partout, comme on se limagine souvent en Europe. Il y a, 
comme chez nous, de vieux hépitaux qui ne méritent pas qu'on s’y 
arréte; il vy a passablement de provisoire, des baraques en bois, de 
vieux batiments qui disparaitront prochainement; mais il y a aussi les 
nouveaux hopitaux édifiés au cours des derniéres dix années, qui sont 
des réalisations magnifiques forcant l’admiration de tous ceux qui les 
visitent. L'exemple le plus typique de Vhopital. moderne américain est 
le New Medical Center 48 New-York. Mais cet hdpital colossal n’est 
pas unique dans son genre; le City and County Hospital 4 Chicago, 
le nouvel hdpital de |'Université de Pennsyivanie 4 Philadelphie, ou 
en plus petit, les nouvelles clinigues de Baltimore et de Saint-Louis 
sont congus de fagon analogue, et d'ici quelques années, on comptera 
par cinquantaine les services modernes de ce genre, car partout ot 
acus avons passé, on construisait et on agrandissait. Le principe adopté 
pour toutes ces créations récentes est le méme et différe sensiblement 
de celui qu’on voit appliqué jusqu'ici en Europe. L'hépital américain 
est généralement construit en hauteur. Les petits ont huit a dix étages, 
les grands, tels que le New Medical Center, en ont jusqu'a vingt- 
deux. Souvent tous les services se trouvent réunis sous le méme toit 
et ne cont pas, comme chez nous, dispersés dans différents pavillons 
plus ou moins éloignés les uns des autres. Nous pouvons voir, par 
exemple, la clinique médicale oécuper les 5°, 6° et 7° étages; la cli- 
nique chirurgicale les 8°, 9° et 10°, etc. Les communications entre les 
services sont ainsi rendues trés faciles et rapides, grace 4 de nom- 
breux ascenseurs qui fonctionnent sans arrét. Le transport des malades 
est aisé et les.médecins ne perdent pas de temps en allant d'un service 
a l'autre, ce qui facilite beaucoup la collaboration entre les différentes 
cliniques. Nous verrons que, pour d'autres raisons encore, la liaison 
entre les services est beaucoup plus intime que chez nous. 

Mais il existe aussi des hépitaux ow chaque spécialité occupe un 
batiment 4 part. On voit alors que sur les six ou huit étages de la 
clinique, l'un est occupé par les femmes, un autre par les hommes, 
un troisiéme par la radiologie, un quatriéme par la polyclinique, un 
cinquieme par les laboratoires et ainsi de suite. 
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Ce systéme de concentration en hauteur, qui tend a se répandre 
dans toutes les grandes villes et qui incontestablement présente quel- 
qus grands avantages, a aussi ses inconvénients, sur lesquels nous 
voudrions tout de suite attirer lattention. Les cliniques américaines que 
nous avons visitées manguent enticrement de jardins et de verdure. II 
ya bien souvent un roof-garden sur le sommet de |'édifice, mais 
celui-ci est généralement bien trop petit pour le grand nombre dhabi- 
tants du building et trop exposé aux vents et au soleil. Les terrasses 
et les balcons soni également rares, de sorte que, les malades et les 
convalescents sont entierement privés des bienfaits du séjour en plein 
alr et dans un site agréable, Il est élonnant que la médecine améri- 
caine qui a été une des premiéres 4 insister sur la valeur de l'air et 
du soleil pour la santé, ait si peu tenu compte de ces recommanda- 
tions dans la construction de ses hépitaux. Cette lacune ‘se faite parti- 
culiérement sentir dans les services d’enfants. Nulle part nous n avons 
rencontré une clinique infantile qui sous ce rapport puisse se mesurer 
avec notre clinique de Strasbourg ou avec celle de Vienne ou avec 
de nombreuses autres d'Europe. Les services d’orthopédie qui plus que 
d'autres cnt besoin de soleil, sont généralement logés a |’étage le plus 
élevé et ont ainsi la possibilité de mettre les enfants atteints de tuber- 
culose ossuse ou de rachitisme sur des terrasses ou sur le toit. 

Lorsqu’on visite en détail les hépitaux américains modeines, notam- 
ment ceux qui appartiennent a des facultés, on est frappé par deux 
choses : l’énorme extension quont prise les consultations externes et 
la place importante réservée aux laboratoires de recherches. Les poly- 
cliniques sont organisées de deux facons différentes : dans certains 
hépitaux chaque service possede sa consultation externe, comme cela 
se pratique habituellement chez nous; dans d'autres, au contraire, les 
consultations de toutes les spécialités sont réunies dans un grand bati- 
ment et fonctionnent |’une a coté de |’autre et en contact intime entre 
elles, représentant des services autonomes, indépendants des services 
hospitaliers. 

On a l'impression que dans ces grandes polycliniques se fait un 
excellent travail. Le nombre des médecins qui y sont occupés est 
relativement élevé, de sorte que, chacun ne voit guére plus de huit 
a dix malades par matinée. Des médecins spécialistes de la ville y 
viennent travailler bénévolement trois fois par semaine. C'est ainsi 
qu’a la consultation de médecine infantile dirigée par le Docteur 
BRENNEMANN Aa Chicago, que nous avons visitée, 35 médecins pren- 
nent part au travail. Les cas sont répartis, autant que possible, d’apres 
les compétences et la spécialisation de chacun. Ce systéme permet de 
faire un travail vraiment scientifique, et donne l'occasion aux méde- 
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cins de discuter en commun diagnostic et traitement de leurs malades 
et de s'instruire ainsi. — 

Lia tendance dans ces consultations va vers une spécialisation trés 
poussée. Dans les polycliniques médicales, il existe, par exemple, des 
consultations pour diabétiques, pour asthmatiques, pour cardiaques, 
pour pulmonaires, pour endocriniens, etc. Cette spécialisation 4 ou- 
trance permet d’organiser de maniére parfaite les moyens de diagnostic 
et de traitement. Nous voyons, par exemple, 4 la consultation pour 
asthmatiques (Protein Clinic), pratiquer chez tous les malades les cuti- 
réactions pour le dépistage des substances asthmatigénes et instituer des 
cures de désensioilisation spécifique. A la consultation pour diabé- 
tiques, comme celle du Docteur Lapp a la Wanderbilt Clinic de 
New-York, un grand nombre de diabétiques, traités par l’insuline et 
le régime, est examiné a intervalles réguliers, avec analyse d’urine et 
dosage du sucre sanguin a l’appui. Une petite cuisine est annexée a 
la consultation dans taquelle une infirmiére explique aux gens la facon 
de préparer les repas, discute avec eux les gotits et les besoins de 
chacun et transpose en pratique les prescriptions médicales. 

Les « Heart-Clinic » ou consultations pour cardiaqves qui fonc- 
tionnent dans la plupart des polycliniques médicales et de nombreu- 
ses polycliniques infantiles s‘occupent, au point de vue médical et so- 
cial, des sujets atteints de lésions du cceur, les suivent et les conseil- 
lent en les faisant venir A intervalles réguliers. I] est vrai que les 
cardiopathies acquises nous ont paru relativement beaucoup plus nom- 
breuses aux Etats-Unis que chez nous, notamment chez les enfants, 
en raison de la plus grande fréquence du rhumatisme articulaire. Cette 
malacie gui représente !a-bas un véritable fléau social, fait actuelle- 
ment de recherches scientifiques dans tous les centres importants. Les 
consultations pour cardiaques ont pour devoir de rassembler |’énorme, 
matériel qui, grace A un excellent systtme de fiches, est étudié de 
facon uniforme el ccntralisé a New- York pour tous les pays. 

Les consultations pour pulmonatres (Chest Clinic) sont organisées 
sur le méme modéle que nos dispensaires antituberculeux. Elles com- 
prennent tout ce qui est nécessaire pour le diagnostic des affections 
pulmonaires Un pédiatre v ost habituellement attaché pour |’examen 
et la surveillance des enfants malades ou menacés par le contact avec 
un baciliaire. On a toutefois |’impression qu'on s’intéresse moins a la 
tuberculose en Amérique que chez nous et les médecins américains 
sont moins avancés dans l’étude de cette maladie que dans la plupart 
des pays d'Europe. Cela s’explique peut-étre par le fait que la tuber- 
culose y est moins répandue que chez nous. 

Dans les consultations pour endocriniens on pratique surtout des dé- 
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terminations du métabolisme basal. Cette méthode d'investigation est 
beaucoup plus employée que chez nous et fait partie de tout examen 
complet. De nombreux malades sont adressés chaque jour a ces con- 
sultations par les médecins de la ville pour le dépistage des états hypo 
ou hyperthypoidiens, ou pour le contréle de l’effet d’un traitement 
de ces états. 

Partout ot le besoin s‘en fait sentir, d’autres consultations spécia- 
lisées ont encore été créées. C’est ainsi que nous avons rencontré A Bos- 
ton une consultation pour le traitement des séquelles de poliomyélite 
qui fonctionne depuis la grande épidémie qui a sévi dans la région 
en 1916. 

Toutes les consultations sont complétées par un service social trés 
bien organisé; l’infirmiére visiteuse est devenue l'aide permanente du 
médecin. Généralement le service social est organisé en commun pour 
l'ensemble des services d'un hépital. I] comprend un bureau od sont 
réunies et classées les fiches de tous les malades ayant passé par le 
service ou étant venus consulter 4 la polyclinique, et comme personnel 
un groupe d'infirmiéres spécialisées chargées de faire les visites A do- 
micile. Ce service, tel qu'il fonctionne dans plusieurs hépitaux que nous 
avons visités, représente un organisme dont l’importance ne semble pas 
encore avoir été comprise en Europe, mais qui rend en Amérique d’é- 
hormes services tant aux malades qu’aux médecins. Le but qu'il pour- 
suit est, d'une part, de centraliser ct de compléter, autant que possible la 
documentation concernant les malades, en réunissant tous les renseigne- 
ments médicaux et sociaux du présent et du passé, et de faciliter ainsi 
la tache du médecin ; d’autre part, d’aider le malade A exécuter les 
prescriptions médicales, de le suivre pour le ramener & temps au mé- 
decin et de faire son éducation hygiénique. Grace A un nombre consi- 
dérable d’infirmiéres parfaitement priparées A ce genre de travail, ces 
ceuvres ont déja donné des résultats trés appréciables dans la plupart 
des grandes villes ot elles fonctionnent depuis assez longtemps. 
I] est évident qu’elles ne peuvent réussir que si elles disposent de 
bonnes infirmiéres ; or, nous verrons plus loin que la plupart des 
grandes écoles de médecine se sont attachées avec un soin tout par- 
ticulier 4 la préparation professionnelle des infirmiéres. L’enseigne- 
ment aux infirmiéres y prend une place presqu’aussi importante que 
celui aux étudiants, et l’obtention du dipléme d’infirmiére demande 
des connaissances pratiques et théoriques tres étendues et variées. Les 
postes d'infirmiéres visiteuses sociales sont assez bien rétribués, ce qui 
fait que la profession est trés recherchée et qu'il est possible de faire 
une bonne sélection. 

L'installation matérielle des hépitaux ne différe guére de celle de 
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nos bons hépitaux européens, a part peut-étre quelques détails techni- 
ques qui frappent. plus l’architecte que le médecin. La tendance va 
partout, dans les constructions récentes, 4 remplacer les grandes -salles 
communes par des chambres de deux a quatre lits. Le confort des 


. 1 . . 
malades y gagne incontestablement. La surveillance dans les services 


d’enfants est facilitée, grace a l’emploi de nombreuses cloisons vitrées. 

Lhépital n'est pas, comme chez nous encore dans beaucoup de vil- 
les, réservé uniquement aux indigents, Les malades de toutes les clas- 
ses dé la société viennent s'y faire soigner. Aussi, différentes catégories 
de maladies sont-elles prévues. Les indigents appelés « Ward pa- 
tients > sont recus gratuitement ou patient une somme trés .modeste, se- 
lon leurs moyens d’existence. En général, il n’y a pas de tarif fixe ; 
le prix de la journée varie selon les revenus des malades. Les mala-~ 
des de la classe moyenne, les « half privat-patients », qui paient une 
partie des frais, sont logés généralement 4 deux dans une chambre et ont 
quelques suppléments pour leur alimentation. Enfin les « Privat- 
patients », la clientéle aisée, ont A leur disposition des installations 
tres confortables, méme luxueuses. Pour eux ont été créés des services 
privés 4 l'intérieur des hépitaux, mais organisés de telle facon que le 
contact avec les autres malades soit évité autant que possible. Nous 
en avons visité de véritablement somptueux, tomme celui du New 
Medical Center 4 New-York. Les chambres, dans le genre de celles 
des grands hétels américains, sont munies de salles de bain, de télé- 
phone, la T. S. F. Il y a en outre des salles de lecture et. de con- 
versations pour les convalescents; les parents et les amis des malades 
sont logés dans des chambres spécialement prévues pour .eux et ont 
a leur disposition une salle 4 manger. Le prix de la journée dans ces 
services est naturellemeni assez élevé; il varie entre 10 et 25 dollars. 

Dans les Etats du Sud les services comportent toujours deux par- 
ties entiérement séparées, l’une pour les Blanes et l'autre pour les 
Noirs. Le réglement interdit strictement de mélanger les races, et les 
installations sont comprises de telle facon qu’aucun contact n'a lieu 
entre malades des deux catégories, Méme pour les nourrissons, il n’est 
pas admis de mettre un bébé noir dans une salle pour Blancs. Cette 
séparation des races commence a la hauteur de Baltimore et va en 
saccentuant vers le Sud, Le Nord, sous ce rapport, est plus libéral ; 
a New-York et & Chicago 1.0us avons couramment vu dans les salles 
des sujets colorés mélangés aux Blancs. 

Quoique l’Américain éprouve. en général, un_profond mépris pour 
la race noire, il est cependant plein de sollicitude pour ces sujets qu'il 
considére comme inférieurs. Les médecins et les infirmiéres ne font 
aucune différence entre les malades noirs et blancs, et tant au point 
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de vue médical que social, 1] existe de nombreuses ceuv-es s occupant 
ce la population négre. Auss: les conditions hygiéniques de cette 
classe de la population, qui dans certaines grandes viiles occupe, quant 
au nombre, une place importante et qui, jusqu il y a quelques années, 
vivait dans la saleté et dans la misére, se sont-elles beaucoup amé- 
liorées; notamment la mortalité infantile qui était énorme, a considé. 
rablement baissé ces derniers temps. Le résultat en est que la race 
noire qui est trés prolifique et qui actuellement comprend environ 
10 % de toute la population des Etats-Unis augmente rapidement 
par rapport a la race blanche, ce qui ne pourra manquer de créer 
de sérieuses difficultés sociales dans un avenir plus ou moins éloigné. 

Si le service des malades n’offre rien de bien particulier, l’arme- 
ment scientifique des hépiaux américains, par contre, est le premier 
au monde et représente la chose’la plus inléressante A visiter pour 
le médecin européen. Dans |’organisation de la recherche la médecine 
américaine est incontestablement supérieure A celle des anciens pays 
d'Europe. Ce n'est pas un hasard que presque toutes les grandes 
découvertes des derniéres années en médecine (insuline, ergostérine irra- 
diée, traitement de l'anémic par le foie, etc.), aient été faites en 
Amérique. Lorsque nous projetions notre voyage outre-Atlantique, la 
question nous préoccupait beaucoup de savoir comment il se faisait 
que depuis la guerre la recherche scientifique en médecine avait porté 
ses plus beaux fruits dans les laboratoires américains. Or, en voyant 
les choses sur place, novs crovons en avoir trouvé l’explication, d'une 
part évidemment, dans les conditions matérielles favorables dues aux 
moyens pécuniaires considérables dont ils disposent, mais d’autre part, 
et bien plus encore, dans l’excellent egprit qui est un mélange d’en- 
tram juvénile et de soumission librement consentie pour le bien de 
I"ceuvre commune. Nous reviendrons plus loin sur cette mentalité des 
chercheurs américains, voyons d'abord les conditions matérielles dans 
lesquelles ils travaillent. eye 

Le laboratoire occupe, dans tout hépital américain, une place im- 
portante. Ce ne sont pas seulement les cliniques universitaires qui sont 
munies d’installations de recherche, mais tout hdpital moderne posséde 
des locaux, généralement bien aménagés, ot les médecins et les assis- 
tants peuvent faire des études expérimentales. Nous avuns rencontré 
de ces installations jusque dans les petites villes de campagne. C'est 
ainsi qu’a Cooperstown, petit endroit perdu dans une région pitto- 
resque de lacs et de foréts dens le nord de l’Etat de New-York, 
nous avons eté étonné de trcuver un excellent hédpital avec labora- 
toire, airigé par des spécialistes distingués qui consacrent tout leur 
temps au travail hospitalier et qui ont su créer 14 un foyer actif de 
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recherches scientifiques. Nous ne connaissons pas d institution de ce 
genre en France. 

Liidée de construire un hopital auzsi perfectionné en pleine cam- 
pagne e! de le doter de taboratoires avec un excellent <« staff » de 
médecins sans aucun but commercial n’a naturellement pu étre réa- 
lisée que grace a la générosité d'un riche propriétaire ce la région; 
elle est une preuve de la foi qu’ent beaucoup de jeunes gens en 
Amérique dans la recherche scientifique. En effet, on y entend souvent 
dire qu’il suffit de donner a des jeunes gens intelligents et ayant fait ce 
bonnes. é:udes l'occasion de travailler pour voir des découvertes sortir 
des laboratoires; les progrés de la science, notamment de la science 
médicale, seraient avant tout question d’organisation. C’est Voppozé de 
la conception qui a cours chez nous et qui veut que les découvertes 
naissent dans des cerveaux privilégiés. Le résultat en est que chez nous 
bien des chercheurs qui ont déja fait leurs preuves ne trouvent pas 
de situation leur permettant de continuer leurs travaux et, découragés, 
abandonnent la recherche scientifique. L'avenir montrera qui a raison, 
celui qui organise le travail des savarts. ou celui qui attend le progrés 
de linspiration. Les résultats des dermxes dix années parlent plutot 
en faveur de la conception américaine. 

Nous avons rencontré deux systemes de répartition des laboratcires. 
Généralement chaque service posséde son laboratoire de recherches 
qui occupe un ou deux étages du batiment dans lequel se trouvent 
egalement les malades. Dans quelques cas cependant, comme au New 
Medical Center 4 New-York, 4 la Faculté de Médecine de I'Uni- 
versité de Californie 4 San Francisco, au City and County Hospital 
a Chicago, tous les Jaboratoires des différents services sont réunis 
dans un batiment spécial situé 4 proximité des services. 

Dans les cliniques de médecine et de pédiatrie les recherches sont 
principalement orientées vers la chimie et la bactério-sérologie, aussi 
les installations sent-elles prévues pour ce genre de travaux. Dans 
les services de chirurgie ot |’on pratique surtout l'expérimentation sur 
l’animal, il existe de grands chenils et de superbes salles d’opération 
pour animaux. Souvent les faboratoires occupent presqu’autant de 
place que les salles de malades. 

Dans quelques cliniques nous avons trouvé de petits services réservés 
uniquement aux malades qui font l'objet d'études particuliéres. Ceci 
présente des avantages pour les recherches cur la nutrition, sur le dia- 
béte et sur toutes les affections qui nécessitent des régimes spéciaux 
devant étre suivis rigoureusement pendant longtemps et dans lesquelles 
on désire avoir une observation continue par un personnel spécialisé. 
Les malades de ces services ncus ont toujours semblé se préter de 
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tres bonne grace aux recherches qu'on faisait sur eux. L’Américain 
moyen €prouve une certaine frerté A pouvolr par sa personne rendre 
service 4 la science. 

La liaison la plus parfaite entre |e service clinique de recherches 
et le laboratoire se trouve réalisé 4 l'Institut Rockfeller & New-York. 
Lorsque nous visitions cet €norme institut, on y étudiait la pneu- 
monie, la varicelle et le rhumatisme articulaire. Une salle de dix & 
quinze lits était réservée A chacune de ces maladies et uniquement 
les sujets atteints de ces affections y taient hospitalisés. I.es médecins 
de la ville, avertis par une circulaire, y adressent les malades désirés, 
qui sont spécialisés aux frais de J’institut. Une €quipe de chercheurs, 
cliniciens et hommes de laboratoire, suivent de prés ces malades, gui 
patiemment se soumettent aux investigations guon fait sur eux. 

Pour ce qui concerne J‘installation des laborataires presque partout 
est adopté le systéme des petits laboratoires individuels; chaque cher- 
cheur a & sa disposition une salle de travail avec ses appareils et ins- 
truments et souvent un petit bureau attenant. Cette facon de travailler 
isolément est un peu surprenante chez l’Américain qui est beaucoup 
moins individualiste que le Frangais, mais elle a donné de meilleurs ré- 
sultats que le travail en grande salle commune. Elle n’empéche pas la 
colaboration étroite entre travailleurs d’une méme é€quipe, 

Pour bien“ comprendre la vie dans les cliniques et laboratoires 
américains il faut également étre au courant de la ‘situation matérielle 
qui est faite aux chercheurs. La plupart d’entre eux sont soumis au 
régime < full time », c’est-a-dire quils doivent consacrer tout leur 
temps au travail scientifique et s'abstenir de faire de la clientéle; :] 
en est ainsi du moins pour les grandes universités, telles que Johns 
Hopkins et Harvard qui actueilement servent de modéle & toutes les 
autres. Naturellement ce systeme n est possible que si professeurs et 
assistants sont suffisamment payés pour pouvoir vivre de ce qu ‘ils 
gagnent. Les traitements des professeurs <« full time > des grandes 
universités, d’aprés ce que nous avons pu apprendre, varient entre 
9.000 et 12.000 dollars. Exprimées en francs francais ces sommes 
paraissent considérables, mais aux Etats-Unis ou |e cout de la vie 
est trés élevé, elles représentent des traitements modestes. Aussi est-il 
question de les relever sensiblement. Quelques universités accardent 
réguliérement a leurs professeurs une année de vacances payées tous 
les six ou sept ans, pour leur permettre de voyager et de visiter les 
cliniques d'Europe. Pour ce qui concerne le traitement des assistants 
« full time » il est le plus souvent notoirement insuffisant (2.000 a 
3.000 dollars) pour permettre A une famille d’en vivre. Aussi voit-on 
surtout les jeunes gens de familles aisées choisir les carriéres scienti- 
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fiques, ce qui est contraire A lesprit démocratique que fes Américains 
affichent si volontiers. I] est vrai que de nombreuses bourses sont IA 
pour corriger un peu la situation. 

Le fait que professeurs et assistaats ne font pas de clientéle en 
dehors de |’hépital, non seulement leur donne beaucoup plus de 
temps quils n’en auraient chez nous pour le travail clinique et de 
recherche, mais encore élimine de leur eXistence certains points de 
frottement qui souvent dans nos hépitaux troublent les rapports entre 
confréres. Un professeur américain, avec son nombreux staff qui tous 
les jours est dans le service depuis le matin & 9 heures jusqu’au soir 
a” 5. ou 6 heures sans interruption est vraiment dans les meilleures 
conditions pour fournir d’excellent travail, pour peu qu'il sache susciter 
autour de lui de l’enthousiasme et une franche collaboration. 

Le repas de midi pris en commun par tous les médecins de l’hé- 
pital, nous a également semblé contribuer A entretenir un bon. esprit 
et a créer des liens de bonne camaraderie. A cette occasion, chaque 
jour, les jeunes gens s entretiennent sans contrainte avec leurs maitres ; 
les représentants des différentes spécialités, qui autrement n’auraient 
guére l'occasion de se voir, se rencontrent et échangent leurs idées. 
Chacun cause de son travail et bien des suggestions naissent de ces 
conversations. 

Dans tous_les services que nous avons visités, nous avons été frappé 

de l’excellent esprit qui y régnait. Un séjour de quatre semaines a 
Vhopital Johns Hopkins nous a fait apprécier tout particuliérement 
cette atmosphére de cordialité et d'entrain au travail, gui émane de 
maitres préchant par l’exemple et qui se répand partout dans les labo- 
ratoires et les salles de malades. Un méme esprit et un méme idéal 
animent tous les travailleurs de cet hépital, qui au point de vue 
‘scientifique, compte parmi les plus actifs du monde. Tous ceux qui, 
comme nous, ont eu le privilége d'y passer quelque temps ont été 
amédiatement gagnés par cette ambiance bienfaisante et sy sont sentis 
pleinement a I'aise. On a tellement l’impression que cet état d’esprit 
est vraiment le terrain propice 4 |’éclosion et A l’épanouissement des 
idées scientifiques, qu’on désirerait voir l"exemple de John Hopkir’s 
trouver de nombreux imitateurs 4 travers le monde. Aux Etats-Unis 
il a déja largement essaimé ; Ja plupart des nouvellés Facultés de mé- 
decine sont directement inspirées soit par Johns Hopkins, soit par 
Harvard; elles s’en approchent plus ou moins. I] ny a pas de doute 
que la médecine américaine doit beaucoup de ses découvertes récentes 
a [esprit de ces deux grandes écoles. 

Le systéme des professeurs de clinique « full time » n'est pas 
encore introduit dans toutes les Facultés, pour des raisons budgétaires, 
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car il est trés cotiteux. Mais il se répand de plus en pius et récem- 
ment encore différentes facultés de New-York et de Chicago |’ont 
adopté. Ses avantages s'imposent; le maitre qui, chaque jour, passe 
hvit heures dans son service et qui n@ aucune préoccupation de clien- 
tele, peut se consacrer enticrement a sa tache et partager tout son 
temps entre la visite des malades du service, l'enseignement ‘aux étu- 
diants et les recherches de laboratoire. La répartition de son temps 
sur ces trois branches de son activité nous a paru un peu différente 
de celle qu'elle est dans nos cliniques en France. Généralement la 
recherche scientifique passe avant les deux autres. Lenseignement 
gui, dans nos Facultés est la principale occupation du professeur est 
souvent faite en grande partie par les professeurs adjoints et par les 
chefs de clinique, notamment l’enseignement pratique au lit du ma- 
lade. Les soins aux malades sont donnés par les assistants qul, pour 
la plupart, sont des spécialistes expérimentés, et le professeur ne voit, 
de facon réguliére, que les eas intéressants qui lui sont signalés par 
les médecins des services. Auss;, lu; reste-t-il passablement de temps 
pour diriger les travaux de se3 éléves et parfois méme pour faire des 
recherches personnelles au laboratoire. Malheureusement, comme chez 
nous, une partie de la journée du directeur de clinique est absorbée 
par le travail administratif et représentatif. 

On comprend que ce syst8me des < full time > a eu pour résultat 
de favoriser énormément la production scientifique, notamment quand 
le maitre a a ses cdtés un nombreux « staff » d'adjoints et d’assis- 
tants également < full time ». Il est certain que le bel essor de la 
médecine scientifique aux Etats-Unis est di, en grande artie, A cette 
crganisation du travail, et si un jour, elle s’étend } toutes les Facultés 
du pays, cela ne pourra qu'accentuer encore la prépondérance de fa 
médecine américaine, 

Mais le systéme des < full time » n’a pas que des avantages, on 
lui a reproché de former des médecins théoriciens et de faire perdre 
au professeur le contact avec la clientéle. Un homme de laboratoire 
n'est évidemment pas toujours apte 4 préparer |'étudiant pour la vie 
de praticien. Mais il ne faut pas oublier que les professeurs < full 
time > n'ont pas perdu tout contact avec la clientéle; ils ont le droit 
de voir les malades qui viennen! les consulter A I’hdpital ou qui leur 
sont adressés par des médecins; la plupart d'entre eux ont méme 
dans la clinique un service privé, dans lequel ils suivent leurs ma- 
lades. I] est seulement stipulé dans leur contrat dengagément que les 
honoraires payés par ces malades vont i l"hépital. Néanmoins le be- 
soin sest fait sentir de compléter lenseignement fait par les profes- 
seurs « full time » par un enseignement plus pratique, 
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Dans quelques Facultés les chaires ont été doublées, c’est-a-dire 
qua cété du professeur « full time» chargé de la direction de la 
clinique il y a un praticien qui, plusieurs fois par semaine, fait un 
cours aux étudiants. Ce deuxieme protesseur dispose pour son ensei- 
gnement, des malades du service et de la polyclinique apres eniente 
avec le directeur. Nous avons pu nous assurer que généralement cette 
collaboration entre les deux chaires fonctionne a la satisfaction de 
tcut le monde. 

la nommation des professeurs de clinique se fait selon des prin- 
cipes trés différents cde ceux qui sont généralement appliqués en 
France. Le concours d agrégation n‘existe pas, comme du reste, aucun 
autre concours. Les candidats sont uniquement jugés d'aprés leurs 
travaux, et surtout les recherches de faborato:re comptent. On tient 
tellement a ce qu'un professeur de clinique ait fait du laboratoure 
gaon est allé jusqu’a nommer un physiologiste pour une chaire de 
pédiatrie. Cette tendance de faire passer la recherche de laboratoire 
avant le travail clinique donne en partie a la médecine américaine 
son caractére spécial; il n'est pas douterx qu'elle a de bons et de 
mauvais cdtés. 

L'age niintervient pas dans le méme sens que chez nous pour le 
choix des professeurs. De deux candidats a titres égaux mais d’ages 
différents, on choisit en France généralement le plus agé, en Amérique 
toujours le plus jeune. Aux Etats-Unis fa nomination au professorat 
n'est pas considérée comme la récompense d'un travail accompli, mais 
comme le début d'une carriére productive. On se dit que l"homme 
jeune est plein de promesses et a devant !ui un plus long avenir. La 
jeunesse représente dans ce pays la meilleure des recommandations; 
aussi nest-il pas rare de rencontrer des professeurs de clinique Agés 
de 35 ans ou moins. } 

Certaines méthodes de travail dans les cliniques américaines nous 
ont paru intéressantes. Ein régle générale, on y tait, bien plus que 
chez nous, du travail en commun, Le protesseur et son ¢ staff » for- 
ment un ensemble admirablement organisé pour le travail collectif. 
Une collaboration intime est assurée par d'innombrables conférences 
auxquelles assistent tous les médecins de la clinique. A la clinique 
pédiatrique du Professeur Park 4 Baltimore, il y avait, par exemple, 
chaque semaine, a heures fixes, une séance consacrée a la discussion 
des cas nouveaux, une séance radiclogique, une séance dans laquelle 
était traité ['un ou l'autre malade intéressant, une séance ou étaient 
discutés les cas décédés, une séance concernant les travaux de labo- 
ratoire en cours, etc. Fréquemment deux cliniques, médicale et pédia- 
trique par exemple, se réunissarent pour discuter une question d’in- 
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térét plus général, De temps en temps les professeurs des instituts 
centifiques assistaient A ces séances, lorsqu'un sujet se rapportant 
leur spécialité était mis 3 ordre du jour. Réguliérement chaque 
semaine avait lieu. une conférence anatomo-clinique, au cours de 
laqueile cliniciens et anatomopathologistes discutaient en présence des 
etudiants, les autopsies de Ja semaine. Ces conférences anatomo-cli- 
niques, nous les avons retrouvées dans plusieurs autres Facultés et 
avons pu.constater qu’elles étaient toujours trés bien  suivies par les 
étudiants et par les médecins. |] est certai que cette facon de con- 
fronter publiquement I'histojre clinique et I’étude nécropsique des cas 
est un excellent moyen d’enseignement; le débutant y apprend Aa voir 
a travers la symptomatologie clinique image anatomique ; le médecin 
expérimenté y trouve un contréle de son diagnostic; pour I’anato- 
miste, qui d'habitude ne voit que Jes lésions terminales, i] est trés 
instructif d’entendre comment celles-ci se sont développées. Généra- 
lement le clinicien apporte a ces séances un rapport hectographié qui 
est distribué A tous les auditeurs, renfermant les antécédents du cas 
ef un résumé de |’observation clinique. Aprés exposé clinique I’ana- 
tomopathologiste monire les piéces et projetie les coupes histologiques, 
les comparant 4 celles d'autres cas analogues. 


Plus qu’ailleurs encore, l'enseignement de la médecine en Amérique 
est un enseignement ‘pratique. Les lecons magistrales sont réduites au 
minimum. Les connaissances sacquiérent au lit du malade et & la 
polyclinique sous la surveillance des assistants et des chefs de clinique. 
De trés beaux films cinématographiques servent A faire comprendre 
aux étudiants ce qui ne peut étre démontré pratiquement. 


La durée des études médicales varie selon les universités, entre 
sept et neuf ans. Le plus souvent on compte deux années d'études 
« prémédicales », quatre années d'études « médicales » et une année 
d'internat obligatoire. at 


A la plupart des Facultés de médecine sont rattachées de grandes 
écoles d'infirmiéres; la formation de celles-cj y prend une place 
Presqu aussi importante que celles des médecins. La situation morale 
de la nurse américaine est bjen supérieure A celle de I'infirmiére dans 
la plupart de nos hopitaux francais. Son ‘recrutement se fait dans 
un milieu social plus élevé et sa préparation professionnelle est plus 


sérieuse. I] y a heureusement depuis quelques années en France des 


écoles d'infirmigres qui se sont inspirées du modéle américain, Dans 
les écoles que nous avons visitées, la durée des études est de vingt- 
huit mois. Pendant ce temps les éléves travaillent dans tous les ser- 
vices et ont l'occasion de se familiariser de facon pratique avec toutes 
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les formes de nursing. Elles ont A cété de 
faites par les médecins et par les infirmiér 

Au point de vue matériel, l'infirmiére américaine- est aussi mieux 
placée que sa collégue francaise. Généralement infirmiéres et éléves 
sont logées dans de luxueux <« Nurses Home » qui sont des bat 
indépendants de ’hopiial ot elles ont de jolies ch 
avec salles de bain, un réfectoire ay 
de réunion, telles que chambres d 
cinéma, parleir, T. S. F., 
sport, notamment de tennis, 
tallation qui fait de l"infirm 
privilégié. 


cela des lecons théoriques 
es-chefs de I'hdpital. 


iments 
ambres individuelles 
ec systeme de Cafétéria, des salles 
e musique, bibliothéque, salle de 
etc. Un roof garden et des places de 
situées 4 proximité, complétent cette ins- 
iére américaine un personnage vraiment 


CLINIQUES INFANTILES 


Au cours de nos voyages a travers les Etats-Unis nous avons eu 
occasion de visiter un grand nombre de services d’enfants et avons 
pu nous faire une idée 


tres exacte de la pédiatrie américaine. Nous 
avons commence par nous installer pendant quatre semaines a la 
clinique du Docteur Park A Baltimore ou, grace a l’hospitalité char- 
mante que nous avons rencontrée, nous avons pu suivre de prés le 
fonctionnement de ce beau service. Nous avons ensuite séjourné pen- 
dant trois A quatre jours, chaque fois, dans les cliniques de Saint- 
Louis, de San Francisco, de Chicago, de Boston et de New- York. 
Nous avons en outre visité plus 
a Portland, a Oakland, a Philadelphie et a New Haven. 

De facon générale, on peut dire que les services hospitaliers pour en- 
fants sont bien installés, méme ceux qui se trouvent encore logés dans 
d’anciens batiments. Presque partout sont observées les régles modernes 
de l’hygiéne sans qu'il y ait toutefois de luxe inutile. Le nombre es 
lits est habituellement de 80 é 100 pour un service: méme dans les 
grands hépitaux ce chiffre n'est pas dépassé, parce 
chef de service, méme ¢< full] time » 


rapidement des services infantiles 


qu'on estime qu'un 
he peut soccuper, de facon effec- 
tive, d'un plus grand nombre de malades. Seuls sont admis a hépita] 
les malades graves et ceux qui nécessitent des examens: spéciaux, de 
sorte quon y trouve presque toujours passablement de cas intéres- 
sants. Des. polycliniques bien suivies et trés actives completent et ali- 
mentent les services. Généralement y sont encore rattachées des con- 
sultations pour nourrissons bien portants, qui fonctionnent en dehors 
des heures de polyclinique. 


La clinique de Baltimore, le fameux Harriet Lane Home, repré- 
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sente le type de la bonne clinique américaine, Elle a été, 
nous le verrons plus loin, le lieu de Naissance de la pédia 

ricaine et aprés avoir essaimé up peu partout, elle est restée la maison 
ou se cultive la bonne tradition. Son installation ‘omme son esprit 
ont servi directement ou indirectement de modeéles 
nigues modernes aux Etats-Unis, 
truit des batiments plus vy 


ainsi que 
trie amé- 


a toutes les cli- 
et si certaines uuiversités ont cons- 
astes et mieux aménagés, on retrouve cepen- 
dant tcujours la ressemblance familiale avec l'aieule de Johns Hop- 
kins. 

Dans un batiment a quatre éta 
les diffzrents services: dans le so 


de-chaussée la polyclinique et le 


ges aux lignes sobres sont installés 
us-sol se trouve la laiterie, au rez- 


service social, au premier étage le 
service privé du Docteur Park, au deuxiéme Ic service des grands 


enfants, au troisiéme le service des nourrissons et au quatriéme les 

laboratoires et la bibliothéque. On voit déja ici la disposition en hau- 

teur qui est poussée encore bien plus loin dans d'autres cliniques. A 

Baltimsre comme dans toutes les villes du Sud, les services de malades 

sont divisés en deux parties : l'une pour enfants blancs, ]’autre pour 

enfants colorés. La fréquentation des deux moitiés est A peu prés 
égale, car Baltimore a une forte population noire et 'hépital Johns 
Hopkins est situé a proximité immédiate du quartier négre. 

Le nombre total de lits est de 90, mais ils sont rarement tous occu- 
pés. Pour ce nombre de malades, il y a en tout 60 infirmiéres et 
14 bonnes. La proportion des infirmiéres par rapport aux malades 
est donc trés élevée. Le rappert de deux infirmiéres pour trois ma- 
lades n'est atteint, A notre connaissance, dans aucun service en France; 
il est généralement de un pour trois ou un pour quatre dans nos 
meilleures cliniques. I] est vrai que dans les services américains la 
journée de huit heures est strictement ohservée et gue dans le nombre 
indiqué sont comprises également des éléves-infirmiéres. 

A la téte du personnel infirmier de la clinique se trouve une « su- 
pervising nurse » on directrice qui a & ses cétés, pour l’enseigne- 
raent aux éléves une < teacher » et une « assistent teacher y, Chaque 
salie esi confiée 4 une ¢ head nurse » qui fait la répartition du travail 
aux infirmiéres et éléves qui sont sous ses ordres, 
fait son rapport a la ¢ supervising nurse ». Deux infirmiéres et cing 
éléves font le service de la laiterie et préparent les biberons pour la 
clinique. Les veilles de nuit sont confiées 4 deux infirmiéres qui font 
ce service clepuis des années et qui cnt sous leurs ordres sept éléves 

et ciny bonnes. Elles veillent pendant cing nuits et demie par se- 
maine et ont une nuit entére et une demi-nuit de liberté. Les éléves 
veillent pencant un mois durant leur stage a la clinique. 


et qui chaque jour 
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Les « graduates » ou infirmiéres diplémées de la clinique ont pour 
la plupart passé par l’école d’infirmiéres de Johns Hopkins ow en 
trois années d'études elles ont eu une instruction compléte. Une spé- 
ctalisation pour enfants n’existe pas. La plupart d’entre elles font au 
point de vue professionnel une excellente impression, 

Nous ajouterons que l’état-major médical du Professeur PARK se 
compose de douze médecins dont yeuf étaient des hommes et trois 
des femmes lors de notre passage. On voit que |’élément féminin parmi 
les médecins est moins nombreux la-bas que dans bien des services 
infantiles en France. 

En fait d’installation matérielle, la clinique de Baltimore’ est loin 
d’étre parmi les plus modernes. Le systeme des boxes y est A peine 
encore utilisé. En général,’ Je boxe individuel entiérement clog est 
plutét rare dans les hépitaux américains; on reneontre plus souvent 
les boxes ouverts 4 deux ou trois its. Au New Medical Center de 
New-York les deux systemes sont installés l'un A cété de l'autre; 
les boxes ouverts servent pour les neurrissons, tandis que les boxes 
fermés sont réservés aux malades contagieux. La plupart des servi-es 
d’enfants ne sont pas installés pour recev 
cas de rougeole ou de varicelle qui peuve 
immédiatement transférés dans les hdpita 
des institutions d’Etat et qui souvent laj 
de vue de leur installation. 

Quelques points spéciaux dans lorganisation des cliniques que 
nous avons visitées méritent d’étre signalés. La clinique de Boston, 
plus moderne que celle de Baltimore, posséde une salle pour préma- 
turés avec air chauffé et humidifié et une salle réfrigérée pour le 
traitement en été des cas de choléra infantile. Ces installations tras 
couteuses ne nous ont pas paru rendre de tras grands -services. 

A Saint-Louis, la clinique du professeur MARRIOTT posséde en 
pleine ‘campagne, A une distance de vingt milles de la ville, un 
service de convalescents installé dans une ancienne ferme, la Ridge 
Farm. Cette annexe qui est destingée i recevoir les cas chroniques 
et ceux qui apres une affection aigué ont besoin d’étre remontés, dé- 
charge beaucoup la clinique. Les malades continuent a y étre suivis par 
un assistant de la clinique qui sy rend réguliérement plusieurs fois par 
semaine. Lorsgqu’une rechute survient chez un convalescent, celui-ci 
est de nouveau transféré 4 la clinique, de sorte qu’il profite, en méme 
temps, des avantages du sanatorium de campagne et de ceux du 
grand service clinique. L'idée de cette institution nous semble excel- 
lente, notamment pour une ville tras 
Saint-Louis. 


oir les contagieux; méme les 
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ux pour contagieux, qui sont- 
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_Lors de notre visite & la Ridge Farm, nous y avons rencontré 
un nombre impressionnant d’anciens rhumatisants atteints de lésjons 
cardiaques. En général, & travers tous les Etats-Unis, nous avons 
été frappé de la grande fréquence du rhumatisme articulaire aigu 
qui y fait des ravages comparables a ceux de la tuberculose chez 
nous. Le traitemeat des malades atteints de cardiopathies chroniques 
représentent un probléme qui préoccupe beaucoup les autorités. Les 
rhumatisants aisés sont généralement envoyés dans les Etats du Sud, 
notamment en Floride, ot le climat est trés doux et ensoleillé : les 
autres sont traités dans des sanatoriums de campagne. A la Ridge 
Farm, le traitement consiste en une cure de repos au grand air 
et au soleil, absolument comme dans nos sanatoriums pour tuberculeux. 
Nous avons pu nous convaincre que les enfants y prennent trés bonne 
mine, mais au point de vue de leur infection rhumatismale, les ré- 
sultats ne nous ont pas paru trés encourageants. Les récidives sont 
{réquentes et les lésions valvulaires donnent, parait-il, le méme 
pronostic sévére que chez nous. Certains enfants passent plusieurs 
années 4 la Ridge Farm, ; il y a des institutrices gui soccupent de 
linstruction des petits malades, ce qui ne pourrait se faire dans une 
clinique ; et pour les enfants plus agés il existe méme des ateliers 
pour l’adaptation a un travail manuel. 

Un point qui nous a encore paru spécial aux cliniques infantiles 
américaines c'est la collaboration étroite et continuelle dy pédiatre 
avec l’otologiste et le stomatologiste. On connait importance qui est 
attribuée par les pédiatres américains “aux infections du rhinopha- 
rynx, de loreille et des dents dans de nombreuses maladies de l'en- 
fance. Aussi trouve-t-on dans la plupart des cliniques un spécia- 
liste du nez, de la gorge et des oreilles, attaché au service aqui suit 
tous les malades hospitalisés et une grande partie de ceux de la 
consultation. Beaucoup de cliniques possédent en outre un cabinet 
dentaire pour le traitement des suppurations et des caries dentaires. 
Quelques cliniques infantiles ont une section chirurgicale confiée A un 
chirurgien spécialisé qui se trouve sous les ordres du pédiatre. Cette 
collaboration médico-chirurgicale qui existe du reste également dans 
certains. pays d’Europe, a, sans doute, ses bons cotés, mais de plus 
en plus, la chirurgie infantile, en Amérique comme chez nous, tend 
a devenir une spécialité autonome, de sorte que la division de ces 
services mixtes nous semble étre inévitable A l'avenir. 

Si, pour terminer ce chapitre consacré aux hépitaux d’enfants aux 
Etats-Unis, il nous est permis de faire une critique, nous répéterons 
d’abord ce que nous avons déja dit au sujet des hépitaux en général. 
Tous ces services, installés pourtant avec tant de confort, manquent 
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de terrasses et de jardins. L’enfant, plus que l’adulte, a besoin de 
soleil et de verdure : 


; or, dans la plupart des hdpitaux américains 
il n’y en a pas assez. Les fameux < roof garden », qu'on ne man- 


que jamais de montrer aux visiteurs, nous ont paru le plus souvent 
abandonnés ou plutét réservés au personnel ; ils seraient du reste, 
beaucoup trop petits pour recevoir tous les petits malades des ser- 
vices. On comprend que les hépitaux de New-York n’ajen 
payer le luxe d'un jardin vu les prix exorbitants du 
il n’en est pas de méme pour les clini 
tes. I] est curieux qu’en Amérique owt 
le jeune organisme a été particuliéreme 
naturel comme moyen thérapeutique soit 


{ pu se 
terrain, mais 
ques de villes moins importa: - 
influence de la lumiére sur 
nt étudiée, l'emploi du_ soleil 
encore si peu répandu. 

Un autre reproche quon pourrait adresser aux cliniques infantiles 
américaines, c’est que la plupart d’entre elles ne possedent pas de 


service pour contagieux. Flles ne recoivent pas de cas de maladie 


contagieuse et ceux qui se déclarent au service sont immédiatement 


expediés a un hépital spécial, généralement-situé en dehors de la 
ville. Aussi les-médecins qui font de la pédiatrie n’ont-ils pas l’occa- 
sion d'observer de contagieux ; ils peuvent évidemment faire un 
stage a un hopital de contagieux pour apprendre & tuber un diphté- 


rique ou a faire le diagnostic d’un exanthéme, mais beaucoup ne le 
font pas. II est regrettab] 


ie que l'enseignement des maladies conta- 
gieuses, qui pourtant représentent un des principaux chapitres de la 
pathologie de l’enfance, ne soit pas du ressort du professeur de pédia- 
trie ; il est donné a lhépital pour contagieux. Or, il n'est pas rare, 
parait-il, qu'un étudiant termine ses études sans avoir vu un rou- 
geoleux ou un scarlatineux. A notre avis,. ce systtme a de grands 
inconvénients.. Une clinique universitaire doit disposer au moins d'un 
petit service de contagieux pour que les assistants, internes et étu- 
diants, aient l'occasion de se familiariser avec le diagnostic et le 
traitement des maladies contagieuses, C'est du reste l’avis de plu- 
sieurs professeurs américains auxquels nous avons parlé ; et malgré 
quelques difficultés momentanées, il semble que le changement de 
systeme se fera dans les prochaines années. I] est déja en voie de 


réalisation dans quelques cliniques, notamment a Saint-Louis et & 
New-Haven, ot il existe un petit 


pavillon d’isclement & cété de la 
clinique. 
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LA PEDIATRIE AUX ETATs-UNIs 


L'histoire de la pédiatrie amséricame qui ne remonte pas au dela 
d'une génération, est dominée par deux grands noms : Emmet Ho tt et 
How anp. Dans leur pays, ces deux hommes ont exercé une in- 
fluence considérable. Emmet Ho1r fut un des premiers a faire de la 
pédiatrie une branche autonome de la médecine. S'inspirant de ce 
qui s était passé en Allemagne, il voulut que la médecine d’enfants 
fit reconnue comme une spécialité tant pour l'enseignement que pour 
la pratique, et il lui conquit une indépendance qu’elle ne posséde 
méme pas encore en France, ot trop souvent elle n'est considérée 
que comme une annexe de la médecine générale. En publiant son 
traité de pédiatrie, Emmet Ho LT suscita dans son pays un vif intérét 
pour cette branche de la médecine et fut en quelque, sorte |'instiga- 
teur du grand mouvement fédiatrique actuel. 

How .anp, de son coté, donna a Ja pédiatrie américaine sa ten- 
dance scientifique en introduisant la recherche de laboratoire dans 
l'étude des problémes cliniques. Esprit scientifique, forme principale- 
ment a Strasbourg dans le laboratoire de chimie de HoOFMEISTER et 
dans la clinique de CZERNY, il sut créer une école pédiatrique et 
aujourd hui ses éleves occupent des chaires dans les principales uni- 
versités du pays. C’est ainsi que s'explique en partie I'aspect parti- 
culier qu’a pris Je mouvement pédiatrique aux Etats-Unis ; il porte 
l'empreinte de cet homme qui fut un novateur et qui :ut transmettre 
ses méthodes 4 de nombreux éléves. 

Si d'un cété la méthode™ chimique, introduite par How .anp, forme 
un des caractéres particuliers de la pédiatrie américaine, il n'est pas 
douteux que d’un autre cété, celle-ci a subi, dans une large mesure, 
influence des physiologistes américains. Les découvertes d’OsBoRN 
et MENDEL, de Mac Cotium et Evans devaient forcément susciter . 
ces recherches dans le domains de I’alimentation du nourrisson. Aussi 
les pédiatres sont-ils allés dans les laboratoires des physiologistes 
pour apprendre leurs méthodes de travail. Les belles découvertes faites 
par les pédiatres américains au cours des derniéres années sont donc 
le fruit de la tradition de HowLanp associés aux méthodes expéri- 
mentales des physiologistes. 

Actuellement les centres les plus actifs de recherches pédiatriques 
et, en méme temps, les principales écoles ot sont formés les pédia- 
tres. de demain, sont les clinigues de Baltimore, de Saint-Louis et 
de Boston. A Baltimore, Park continue la tradition de son maitre 
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HowLanp ; entouré d'une excellente équipe de travailleurs, il a or- 
ganisé, de la facon la plus parfaite, 4 notre avis, la répartition du 
travail entre la clinique et le laboratoire. Tout en insistant beaucoup 
sur les recherches chimiques et physiologiques, il reconnait a l'étude 
du malade la premiére place. Son enseignement est une synthése 
de la clinique anglaise et francaise et des méthodes américaines 
d'investigation chimique et physique, 

Les recherches personnelles du professeur PARK et celles de ses 
éléves sont, pour la plupart, orientées vers les problémes chimiques 
de la médecine infantile. On sait quel réle de premier plan PARK a 
joué dans les grandes découvertes récentes sur le rachitisme. Or, le 
sujet de la croissance normale et pathologique de l’os lui est resté 
cher et est toujours A l’étude A sa clinique. Dans le probleme méme 
du rachitisme, de nombreux points restent encore élucider ; iin- 
fluence des variations des différents composants minéraux de la nour- 
riture, l'influence de certains sels, tels que le florure, l’absorption 
par le cartilage normal et rachitique de sels minéraux in vitro, 
étaient 4 l'étude lors de notre séjour ’a la clinique. Les questions 
histologiques l’intéressent également; c’est ainsi quil s'est occupé 
de la nature des lignes transversales quion observe dans les os de 
beaucoup d’enfants et qu'il a étudié les dépéts de plomb dans les 
os au cours du_ saturnisme. 

L’anémie du nourrisson et le rdle du cuivre dans la formation de 
l"hémoglobine représente un autre champ de recherches de la clinique 
e Baltimore. Du reste, les découvertes récentes dans ce domaine ont 
suscité un peu partout aux Etat-Unis des études sur ce sujet. L’épi- 
lepsie fait également l'objet de recherches; un éléve du docteur 
Park a pu démontrer des relations étroites entre les crises convulsives 
et des variations subites dans le métabolisme de l'eau. Au moment 
de notre passage, on faisait & la clinique des essais avec un traitement 
de 1’épilepsie qui consistait principalement en une forte restriction 
d'eau. Ces recherches font suite aux travaux concernant |’influence 
d'un régime cétogéne sur les crises épileptiques qui ont été poursuivis 
depuis quelques années aux Etats-Unis. 

Aprés Baltimore, c'est Saint-Louis qui nous a paru avoir le plus 
grand rayonnement dans le monde pédiatrique américain ; son in- 
fluence se fait surtout sentir dans les Etats du Middle-West et du 
Far-West. Le professeur MARrIorT, esprit trés vif et enthousiaste, a 
su grouper autour de lui d’excellents travailleurs ; son enseignement 
est trés gotité, notamment par les jeunes, pour sa clarté et les opinions 
originales et un peu absolues qu'il défend. Par certaines de ses idées 
il a eu une grande influence sur la mentalité des pédiatres améri- 
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caiins, C'est lui qui a beaucoup insisté sur le rdle capital de |'otite 
latente dans les troubles digestifs du nourrisson ; c est a sa clinique 
qu’on a commencé A ouvrir les mastoides aux nourrissons qui souffraient — 
de diarrhées et perdaient du poids. I] n’est pas douteux qu'on est allé 
tres loin. dans cette voie ; mais nous avons eu l'impressicn qua 
l'époque ow nous passions 4 Saint-Louis, l’engouement pour cette 
opération y était un peu passé. Par contre, chez certaines éléves de 
Marriott, la théorie du maitre s'est conservée dans son sens absolu, 
et nous avons été surpris de voir que chez eux le traitement d'un 
trouble digestif un peu grave commence toujours par une double 
trépanation mastoidienne. 

En général, l'idée du réle de I'infection latente domine actuellement 
toute la médecine et la pédiatrie américaines. Beaucoup de ma- 
ladies sont attribuées & des végétations ou des amygdales infectées ou 
3 des dents cariées. Dans cet ordre d’idées, MARRIOTT prétend que 
toute néphrose est due 4 une infection staphylococcique des sinus, 
le plus souvent des sinus maxillaires, 

Les recherches de la clinique de Saint-Louis sont aussi en grande 
partie dans le domaine chimique et physiologique. MARRIOTT qui a été 
pendant longtemps assistant de physiologie, avant d’étre désigné par 
HowLAND comme son successeur a la chaire de pédiatrie, a gardé 
l'amour du laboratoire et si aujourd'hui, en raison de ses nombreuses 


obligations en qualité de doyen de la Faculté, il n’a plus le temps 


pour des travaux personnels, il a cependant orienté plusieurs de ses 
éléves vers des recherches extrémement intéressantes concernant |’équi- 
libre acide-base dans le sang du nourrisson. HARTMANN, un de ses 
assistants, a indiqué une solution qui, injectée dans les états d’acidose 
et d’alcalose, régle le PH et qui est beaucoup employée dans les 
services américains. Du reste, des travaux sur des sujets variés sont 
sortis de la clinique de Saint-Louis ; il convient de citer les belles 
recherches de Cooke sur la scarlatine qui ont été faites dans le 
netit service pour contagieux annexé a la clinique, et les travaux 
sur l’alimentation du nourrisson par la méthode trés originale tma- 
ginée par MARRIOTT. 

La clinique de Boston qui appartient 4 la célébre Harvard Uni- 
versity est également un centre important d'études pédiatriques. De 
la collaboration de son directeur, le professeur BLACKFAN, excellent 
clinicien, et du docteur GAMBLE, homme de laboratoire remarquable, 
tous deux éléves de HowLAnp, sont nés des travaux intéressants sur 
l'acidose et l’alcalose, sur la déshydratation, sur les besoins de l’or- 
ganisme en eau. 








Reprint from California and Western Medicine 
November, 1937. Volume 47, Number 5 
450 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


THE SELECTION OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 
MEDICAL CENTER SITE* 


By Henry Harris, M.D. 
Berkeley 


B ACK in the days of the horse-and-buggy time 
of 1895, local educators were treated to an 
unusual decision, for the San Francisco profes- 
sional schools of the University of California, in- 
stead of being set up in a populous neighborhood, 
were to be placed in a barely populated district. 
They were to be tethered to a region of shifting 
sand dunes and of steep hillsides covered with 
erowths of sagebrush. As a short prelude to the 
story about to be told, there is presented a rapid 
glance at the two chief actors in this decision—Dr. 
R. Beverly Cole and Hon. Adolph Sutro, two actors 
in this and in many other telling incidents of an 
earlier California, for they were both notable men, 
idealistic pioneers of the growing West. 


RICHARD BEVERLY COLE 


Dr. Richard Beverly Cole (1829-1901), a Vir- 
ginian, arrived at San Francisco in 1852. He was 
professor of obstetrics and diseases of women for 
many years at the University of California Medical 
School, and after the founder’s death in 1880, he 
had the largest part in determining its policies. He 
was well adapted for this distinction, being a suc- 
cessful practitioner, politically adept, of gusto, 
humor, and eloquence. In 1895, just when the 


* Delivered at Toland Hall, University Hospital, San 
Francisco, March 25, 1937. 

Paper One in a series of lectures on the history of the 
Medical School of the University of California. 
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Selection of a ‘site was being debated, Cole was 
elected president of the American Medical As- 
sociation, the first San Franciscan so honored. He 
said of our school: 


I have reached the top rung of the ladder in my pro- 
fession by having been selected president of the American 
Medical Society, and now my only desire is to establish the 


college. 

Cole was then sixty-six years of age. He died 
six years later, while serving as San Francisco’s 
coroner, 

ADOLPH SUTRO 


Adolph Sutro (1830-1898), Prussian-born, of 
Jewish antecedents, came to San F rancisco in 1850 
as a lad of twenty years. He was a well-educated, 
eminently successful mechanical] engineer and pro- 
moter, imaginative, creative, and imperious. In 
1879 he completed the fourteen-year task of drivy- 
ing through a drainage tunnel that tapped the silver 
mines of the Comstock Lode in Nevada. Its suc- 
cess made him a millionaire, and with faith in the 
future of San Francisco he bought up about one- 
twelfth of the county’s unplotted acreage, includ- 
ing such areas as the Cliff House, Sutro Heights, 
and the Sutro Forest. This busy man of affairs 
nourished both a fierce hate and a sustaining love. 
He hated the Southern Pacific Railroad and fought 
it for almost thirty years, while his great love was 
expressed in books and the collecting of books. In 
the auction rooms of Europe, he had gathered about 
three hundred thousand items, remarkable for their 
excellence and rarity, and including four thousand 
incunabula and manuscripts in Hebrew, Latin, 
Greek, English, French, German, Spanish, and 
Arabic. There were Aztec writings and a large 
material on Spanish America. Experts ranked it 
fourth in the nation’s collections, and in fifteenth 
and sixteenth century products it was unexcelled 
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Dr. James Sharp 

Private services were held in 
Palo Alto yesterday for Dr. 

James Sharp, San Francisco and 
Palo Alto dentist who died 
Wednesday after a brief illness. 

Dr. Sharp, who was 86 years 
old, was dean of the University 
of California’s college of dentis- 
try from 1904 to 1914. He prac- 
ticed dentistry in San Francisco 
for 40 years. , 

A native of Sacramento, he 
earned degrees in both medicine 
and dentistry from the Univer- 
sity of California. 

In Palo Alto, he was instru- 
mental in the establishment of 
jthe Palo Alto Community Play- 
jers. He was a former member 
of the Palo Alto Planning Com- 
)}Mission. 
| He is survived by his wife, 
|,Rose Eppinger Sharp, of 237) 
|Coleridge avenue, Palo Alto: a 
|son, Dr. James G. Sharp Jr. and 

a daughter, Mrs. Wheeler Thay- 
jer, both of Palo Alto; a sister, 
|Mrs. Arthur Shattuck of Berke- 
|ley; * two grandchildren and 
jseven great grandchildren, 
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LeROY H. BRIGGS 
1883-1953 


He was a man basically shy and modest but possessed of 
great drive and energy. Not one for a moment to ever spare 
himself in work or play, he was a dynamic influence on 
those about him. 

He was an outstanding teacher and true friend of the 
student. He deplored the increasing tendency of the present 
times to “slip diagnosis” and the reliance on “gadgets and 
push button medicine.” 

His contributions to medical literature were few but 
worthy. His contributions to medicine were immeasurably 
great, his teachings and philosophy being carried on by a 
host of men in medicine today who regard him as one of 
their great teachers. 

Doctor Briggs was born in Oakland, California, where 
he attended public schools and later the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley. He graduated from the University of 
California School of Medicine in 1908. He became a mem- 
ber of the San Francisco Medical Society in 1912, following 
which he held numerous offices and was president of the 
Society in 1925. On his retirement in 1951 he was made 
an honorary member of the Society. 

Doctor Briggs epitomized the “distinguished physician” 
whose sound judgment and keen clinical acumen gained 
him the respect, admiration, and devotion of students and 
patients alike. 

Many honors came to him. He was the first William 
Watt Kerr Clinical Professor of Medicine of the University 
of California. He was a member of the Board of the Ameri- 
can Board of Internal Medicine. He received the gold- 
headed cane in 1950 at the University of California School 
of Medicine in recognition of his outstanding qualities as 
a great physician. 

In addition to his career in medicine he participated in 
many community activities. Years of service with the Com- 
munity Chest were climaxed in 1939 when he served as 
chairman of its general executive committee. During 
World War II he served as technical supervisor of the San 
Francisco Red Cross Blood Procurement Center. 

It is with great sadness that these words are written by 
one of his students. 

Following the death of Doctor Briggs on June 29, hun- 
dreds of letters expressing sorrow and sympathy were re- 
ceived by his family. To these many expressions can be 
added the sincere sentiments of all the members of the San 


Francisco Medical Society. 
‘ CLAYTON D. Mote 


OCTOBER, 1953 
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Medical Award Given 
_To Dr. Alice Maxwell 


Dr, Alice Freeland Maxwell,) The award, named for Amer- 
noted San Francisco physician,|ica’s first woman physician, was 
was honored as one of the out- 
standing women in medicine 


yesterday when she received an her study and research in the 





presented to Doctor Maxwell for F 


Elizabeth Blackwell Award injfields of obstetrics and gyne- 4 


New York City. cology. 


aw 
Hight other women physi-| poctor Maxwell is associate|. 


clans received the award, which 


is given annually by the New clinical professor of obstetrics 


( 


York Infirmary for Women and|2Nd_ gynecology at the Uni-|, 


Children in recognition of dis- versity of California Medical 


tinguished achievements in the|School. She is a member of the) 
various fields of medicine. visiting staff at Children’s Hos- t 


pital. 
The other physicians honored 
and their fields of activity were: 
Dr. Dorothy N. Anderson, of 
New York City, pediatric 


Yr 


pathology; Dr. Emily Dun- |’ 


ning Barringer, of New York 
City, gynecdlogy and obstet- 
rics; Dr. Madeline Ray Brown, 

| of Boston, neurology; Dr. 
Mary M. Crawford, of New 
York City, developer of the 
medical department of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New 
York; 

Dr. Jessie Gray, of Toronto, 
abdominal surgery; Dr. Jane 
S. Robb, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
anatomy and physiology; .Dr. 
Helen Taussig, of Baltimore, 
congenital malformations of 
the heart, and Dr. Priscella 
white. of Boston, diabetes 

during pregnancy. 
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Reprint from California and Western Medicine — 
February, 1938, Volume 48, Number 2 _ 
450 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


ROBERT ARMISTEAD McLEAN* _ 
CALIFORNIA’S FIRST MASTER SURGEON _ 


By Rosert T. Lecce, M.D. 
Berkeley 


cee world was startled when, in 1849, ocld: was 
discovered in California ; and many adventur- 
ous gold seekers rounded the Horn that year. 
Among these were Dr. Samuel Merryweather 
McLean and his wife, Ellen Grey Jeter McLean, 
both natives of Virginia. This pioneer physician 
was attracted to the Mother Lode Country, and 
was finally located in Stockton, where he built the 
first hospital and the second frame house. Doctor 
McLean was a busy worker in the hospital. As 
early as 1852 it was crowded with smallpox pa- 
tients, victims of a raging epidemic then in prog- 
ress. The Odd Fellows, of which the doctor was 
a member, have chronicled that he was one of the 
most sympathetic and generous of men. In the 
frame house on January 6, 1851, was born Robert 
Armistead McLean, the first white child of Stock- 
ton, destined to become California’s first master 
surgeon. 
DAYS OF YOUTH 


Young Robert received his early education at 
the family fireside and at the little school of the 
small town. In 1860 his mother took him on a visit 
to her brother’s plantation at Point Coopée, Missis- 
sippi. At the outbreak of the Civil War she was, 


* One of the papers given in Toland Hall, University of 
California Medical School, San Francisco, in the series on 
the history of the institution, arranged by the Division of 
the History of Medicine. 
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fortunately, able to get through the lines by way 
of Nashville, and so to reach Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. There she remained with another brother, 
John Tinsley, until 1863, when she and her daugh- 
ter, Mary, returned to California, leaving Robert 
at Doctor Schwartz’s Bethlehem Academy. While 
at Bethlehem he taught a Sunday-school class at 
the Church of the Nativity. In 1866 he returned 
to the family home, then at Copperopolis, Cali- 
fornia. At the age of eighteen he became an ap- 
prentice in the study of medicine under his father. 


Ina letter to Uncle Jeter, dated from Tuolumne 
City, July 27, 1870, he relates that he was teaching 
in the district school, though apparently disliking 
it. His ambition was to go to the California Uni- 
versity aS soon as circumstances would permit. 
Discouraged because of the failure of crops and 
the meagerness of his father’s practice, Robert 
was, nevertheless, hopeful that, by saving $50 of 
his $75 a month salary as teacher, he would be able 
to accumulate sufficient money to support himself 
for one year. 


AN INTERESTING STORY 


lhere is a story to the effect that the celebrated 
Dr. Hugh Huger Toland of San Francisco, foun- 
der, in 1866, of Toland Medical College which, in 
1872, became the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of California, had some difficulties with a 
fellow who menaced his life. Through the efforts 
of Dr. Samuel M. McLean, who befriended Doctor 
Toland and who succeeded in getting him out of 
these embarrassing difficulties, was developed a 
mutual friendship which made it possible for the 
elder McLean to request a great favor of Doctor 
Toland, namely, that he should become the pre- 
ceptor of his son, Robert. He was thus accepted, 
and began to take lectures at the college. | 
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TOLAND MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Doctor Toland was professor of surgery and 
taught in the college he founded, which was de- 
scribed in an announcement of the time as “a 
massive brick and stone edifice, one of the most 
complete and stately medical colleges in the coun- 
try.” The college had a museum that contained an 
extensive collection of specimens and preparations, 
a dissecting room fitted with all the modern im- 
provements, and a laboratory replete with all the 
chemicals and apparatus necessary for practical 
teaching. 

MEDICAL STUDENT DAYS 


It was here that the talented Robert A. McLean 
labored as a student in medicine. His early stu- 
dent days were those of a continuous struggle for 
existence: he acted as janitor and even slept in the 
college building; later he lived in the office of 
Doctor Toland, who occasionally gave him a few 
dollars for food. He said that he was often actu- 
ally hungry. As a student he became keenly inter- 
ested in the study of human anatomy, and mas- 
tered it. While at college he acted as preceptor 
and later as demonstrator of anatomy. 

At the commencement exercises in 1874 he was 
graduated—the first native son to receive the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine. 


TEACHER AND DEAN 


It followed that the graduate became a member 
of the faculty as lecturer in anatomy and as secre- 
tary to the dean, Dr. R. Beverly Cole. During this 
period, he also continued his association with 
Doctor Toland, whom he assisted in his private 
practice and in his duties as professor of surgery 
at the county hospital. This afforded the young 
doctor the opportunity of his life to become a sur- 
geon. In the meantime he was elevated to the 
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ROBERT A. McLEAN, M.D. 
1851-1914 


position of professor of anatomy. Then he suc- 
ceeded to the chair of clinical and operative sur- 
gery when Doctor Toland died in 1880. He held 
this professorship until his retirement. Doctor 
Toland, in his will, bequeathed “‘to the most com- 
petent man to succeed me, my office, furniture 
instruments, library, and practice.” The office, 


4 


located at 603 Merchant Street, corner of Mont- 
gomery Street, was where Doctor McLean com- 
manded the largest surgical practice in California 
until 1897 when, at the height of his activity, he 
was stricken with hemiplegia. From 1881 until 
1899 he was also dean of the college, finally being 
succeeded by Dr. A. A. D’Ancona. What an abun- 
dant life was crowded into these eighteen stccess- 
ful years! 
MCLEAN FAMILY 
Doctor McLean’s sister, Bessie, was married to 
one of his honor students, Dr. C. W. Evans of 
Modesto, of the class of 1881. They became the 
parents of Dr. Herbert McLean Evans, the dis- 
tinguished scientist of out University of California. 
About this same time, in June, 1881, Miss Alice 
May Thompson, a native daughter from Benicia, 
became the wife of Dr. Robert A. McLean. She 
bore him three sons, Robert A. Jr., Tinsley, and 
Arthur T. McLean. A cherished ambition of 
Doctor McLean was to have one of his sons follow 
his footsteps in the study of medicine; the failure 
of one or the other of them to do so was a great 


disappointment to him. 


AL CATALOGUE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
oF 1880 

some of the printed announcements 
of the time, concerning Doctor McLean’s pro- 
fessorship in surgery in 1880, will give an idea of 
the high quality of practical and scientific instruc- 
tion that he instituted for the medical students in 
the “Far West” of three score years ago: 


“ Surgery.—Instruction in this department will embrace: 
First, a regular course of lectures on the principles and 
practice of surgery ; second, demonstrative surgery upon 
the cadaver; and third, a thoroughly clinical course, in- 
cluding diseases of the genito-urinary apparatus, at the 
City and County Hospital and College Building.” 
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MASTER SURGEON 


cme years ago, in a personal conversation 
r. Emmet Rixford, then professor of surgery 
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F rancisco’s first woman surgeon, who also received 
a medical degree from the University of Paris after 
ais years at study in Europe, commenting on 
Doctor McLean, stated that he was a greater sur- 
are ae oe, of the reputed surgeons she had seen 
ad. e lived,” she said, “in the wrong part 


of the country; his pl 
place should have bee 
world’s largest metropolis.” pe 


AN IN MEMORIAM TRIBUTE 


; DT: Rawlins Cadwallader of San Francisco pub- 
ee an article entitled, “In Memoriam,” in the 
ompend of Medicine and Surgery for November 


6 


1928. In this article he paid tribute to his old chief. 
I quote a paragraph which speaks of the period 
subsequent to his stroke: 


McLean was of the old school of surgety. He had his 
training in pre-aseptic days and was one of the few such 
men who grasped the significance of, and consistently fol- 
lowed, asepsis. His operative dexterity was a marvel. 
I have seen Murphy, Bull, Senn, Halstead, Keen, Horsley, 
Kocher—the world’s most celebrated operators—and I 
assert positively that none of them even approximated 
McLean as an operator. He was by all odds the most rapid 
and dexterous operative surgeon the world has ever seen. 
To see him work did not impress one with the fact that he 
was fast, but it was an exhibition of precision. Not a move- 
ment lost, not a motion but had its place. He never snapped 
but once for an artery, never hesitated over anatomy, never 
changed sides until half-done, and tied his knots almost 
faster than the eye could follow his hands. 

He was an absolute master of anatomy, and once re- 
marked that it was like letters to one who could read. 
When one was a surgeon, he did not need to think of his 


anatomy.” 
AUTHOR’S RECOLLECTIONS OF DOCTOR MC LEAN 


To reminisce: My own student days as an upper 
classman were near the end of Doctor McLean’s 
clinical teaching career at the old surgical amphi- 
theater of the City and County Hospital in the 
years 1897-1898 and 1898-1899. In my memory, 
like a picture, still lingers the impression of the 
time when I was first introduced to operative sur- 
gery and to Doctor McLean—impressions of a tall, 
lanky, dark-complexioned man, with black hair and 
a close-trimmed beard. He reminded me of a great 
genius of the Lincoln type and character as he 
stood in the arena, dressed in his immaculate street 
trousers and polished shoes, a short white coat over 
his vest, his long ungloved hands and fingers 
washed and treated with bichlorid, and calling out 
to the senior who was assigned to the chloroformed 
patient on the table, ‘““Whose case is this ?”” 


He expected a complete history, a diagnosis, 
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method of surgical treatment, and a knowledge of 
applied anatomy. He would demand reasons for 
the students’ diagnoses, present arguments, ask for 
proofs, challenge their validity, all with the pur- 
pose of clarifying and crystallizing the picture in 
their minds, training their interpretive and diag- 
nostic judgment. These quizzes in differential clini- 
cal diagnosis and surgical anatomy were an ex- 
perience in inspired teaching. As professor of 
clinical surgery, perfect anatomist, remarkable 
diagnostician, endowed with marvelous judgment 
and precision, this great genius possessed all the 
attributes of perfection in his field. Remember, 
too, that those were the days of antisepsis, before 
the advent of modern asepsis and the roentgen ray. 
Laboratory procedures were comparatively primi- 
tive and chloroform was the main anesthetic. 

With a few master strokes of the scalpel, with 
unparalleled speed in a field that was practically 
bloodless, with a superb technique original in many 
of his operations, he exhibited the work of a great 
master. To witness a complete hip-joint ampu- 
tation; the femoral artery severed and caught in- 
stantly with a forceps, stitched, dressed and com- 
pleted in twenty-eight minutes, was an experience 
never to be forgotten. He regarded it as unpardon- 
able if a drop of blood stained his coat or appeared 
above the knuckles. His surgical nurse at the 
County Hospital, Miss Kane, who could read his 
mind, and who knew always and instinctively what 
instrument or ligature was required—for when he 
thrust his right hand backward toward her table, 
the desired article was at hand—must be remem- 
bered with respect and admiration. 


HOSPITAL ROUNDS 


What a treat it was to make the rounds with 
him and to watch him examine a patient and notice 
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his careful and watchful survey of the field where 
pathology was present. It seemed that the very 
ends of his fingers possessed eyes, so acute was the 
tactile sense and his ability to interpret what he 
felt and observed. 

In the wards, where there were always many 
fracture cases, the present-day orthopedist would 
marvel at the dexterity of this great and skillful 
surgeon in diagnosing and reducing a fracture and 
achieving such astonishing results. In his male 
surgical ward, consisting of thirty-two beds, was 
a male nurse named O’Connor, who was trained 
by the chief as a dresser, and whose knowledge 
of traumatic surgery was unusual. It was really 
unbelievable to see this remarkable man reduce 
complicated fractures and dislocations. Doctor Mc- 
Lean seldom disturbed, after examining, O Con- 
nor’s “cases.” Woe to the intern or poor sen1or 
student, however, who, upon being questioned as 
to the diagnosis of such a case, should reply that 
O’Connor had made the diagnosis! 

I believe that it was during the time that the 
American Medical Association met in San Fran- 
cisco that a surgical clinic was held to demonstrate 
a new operation for vaginal hysterectomy. -Liree 
cases were to be operated upon: one by a celebrated 
New York gynecologist, the second by the great 
Philadelphia surgeon, Dr. W. W. Keen, and the 
third by the apparently unknown Robert A. Mc- 
Lean. Doctor McLean surprised everyone present 
by performing the operation in half of the record 
time. 

We students remember his dry humor during 
the clinic hours at the County Hospital. A usual 
remark to a patient who had some minor abscess 
that did not warrant a general anesthetic was, 
“What nationality are you?” If the answer were 
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“Trish,” Doctor McLean would play up the bravery 
of this race ; the patient would respond, and before 
he had time to think the abscess would be incised. 


He employed another ruse in respect to ma- 
lingerers occupying “political” free beds who 
claimed, for instance, that they had sciatica or 
backache. After Doctor McLean had examined 
the patient, with pseudoseriousness he would turn 
to the intern and say, “Doctor, this poor man can 
be cured by singeing along the spine with a red-hot 
iron. Have it ready tomorrow morning.” If the 
patient were a genuine malingerer, the bed would 
be empty at the appointed hour. 


DOCTOR MCLEAN AS DEAN 


In his position as dean of the college, Doctor 
McLean gave the impression of austere un- 
emotionalism, which belied his true nature. Per- 
haps this was due to the great responsibilities he 
carried both in his private and in his public prac- 
tice. But those really acquainted with him knew 
that he would do anything within his power for 
his poor patients, especially for the members of 
his beloved profession. Many practicing physicians 
owe their starts to Dean McLean. Many a promis- 
ing young student, unable to continue his medical 
training because of financial inability, was aided 
by this kind man, who advanced the funds and 
charged them to his own private account. His 
whole interest was in higher medical education and 
in the welfare of medical students. 


His duties as dean of the college, professor of 
clinical surgery, and his lucrative practice de- 
manded much of his time and effort. Nevertheless, 
he never missed his classes or County Hospital 
clinics ; he was punctual to the minute. Those were 
the horse-and-buggy days, when he kept two teams 
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always in readiness to enable him to attend to his 
large practice and hospital work. 

Doctor McLean’s real respect for members of 
the regular profession was characteristic. He was 
punctiliously ethical in all his relationships, par- 
ticularly in the education of medical students, and 
to his patients. Notwithstanding his busy protes- 
sional life, he spent many hours in reading the 
classics and great books. He was familiar with the 
current medical literature, enjoyed the drama, and 
was a patron of grand opera. It was his especial 
joy to read aloud to his wife and boys. His price- 
less collection of books was lost in the great fire 


of 1906. 


MACLEAN CLAN 


At his home on Pacific Heights he was fond of 
receiving his colleagues in the medical profession, 
distinguished visiting notables and faculty mem- 
bers from Berkeley. He enjoyed displaying the 
McLean plaid to visitors, and was proud of the fact 
that, while attending the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago in 1893, he had met Sir Le Roy Donald 
Maclean, chief of his clan of the Isle of Mull. 

Doctor McLean held memberships in the medical 
societies of California, but seldom, if ever, attended 
the meetings. In the line of social organizations 
he was affiliated with the Sons of the American 
Revolution, the University of California Club, and 
Family and Caledonian clubs of San Francisco. 
He was a man of deep religious convictions, by 
faith an Episcopalian. A student of the Bible, he 
was able to repeat whole chapters from memory. 
During the last years of his lite, he attended St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church in Berkeley, where 
Bishop Parsons was rector. 


EARLY MEDICAL JOURNALS OF CALIFORNIA 


Among the early medical journals published in 
San Francisco was the Western Lancet, which ap- 
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peared in 1872. This periodical, before its merger 
with the Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal in 
1884, was practically the official organ of the 
Toland College faculty. Doctor Toland published 
therein many of his case reports and accounts of 
his surgical operations and procedures. Many of 
these Doctor McLean collected and edited. How- 
ever, it was this editing that discouraged McLean 
as to the value of publishing papers ; he wrote very 
few during his life. At Doctor Toland’s demise, 
his brilliant associate succeeded him, to become the 
foremost surgical practitioner on the Coast. In 
spite of the many daring and original surgical oper- 
ations that he performed, he left few published 
contributions for posterity. 


In the Western Lancet, December, 1880, there 
appeared, under “Original Communications,” a 
valedictory address by Doctor McLean, delivered 
on behalf of the faculty at the annual commence- 
ment, November 10, 1880. After the usual advice 
given to the young graduate—as to his relations 
to patients and to the profession—he admonished 
quacks and nostrums of the day. He exalted the 
regular profession and the health officers in check- 
ing a plague that was at that moment prevailing. 
Then he made a plea for a general State Hospital 
for all indigent sick—to be located in the com- 
mercial capital and largest city, 5an Francisco. 
Concluding his address was a eulogy paid to Pro- 
fessor Toland, whose perfect character he held up 
as a lofty model for the contemplation of the young 
doctor. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LITERATURE 


His special interests apparently were centered in 
malignancy and tuberculosis. Upon these subjects 
three papers were published: 


“The necessity of Early Surgical Interference in 
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Malignant Growths,” Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 1894. 

“Cancer of the Rectum,” Transactions of the 
Medical Society of California, 1895. 

“The Superiority of Amputation Over So-Called 
Conservative Methods of Treatment of Tubercular 
Disease, Injury and Malformation of the Lower 
Extremities, Pacific Medical Journal, 1895. 

He also wrote a manuscript for the Cyclopedia of 
American Surgeons on Hugh H. Toland, a copy of 
which is now preserved in the Crummer Library 
of the University of California Medical School, 
the gift of Professor Howard Naffziger. 

It is said that McLean devised an original oper- 
ation for cleft palate, for which a special instru- 
ment was invented. His interest in young men’s 
leading clean and industrious lives caused him to 
publish, in 1908, a small monograph, Letters of 
Advice to a Young Man. 


RETIREMENT FROM CLINICAL TEACHING 


In 1898 Doctor McLean found himself so broken 
‘1 health that he finally gave up his clinical teach- 
ing at the County Hospital. He was succeeded by 
Dr. Charles Brigham of San Francisco and later 
by Dr. Thomas Huntington of Sacramento. He 
became emeritus professor of clinical surgery in 
1903, an honor which he held until his death. On 
May 10, 1899, the secretary of the faculty wrote 
Doctor McLean: 

“At the last regular meeting of the faculty, your 
resignation as dean of the department was with 
much regret accepted. It was resolved that the 
thanks of the Faculty be extended to you for your 
long and valuable services, with profound esteem 
and respect felt for you personally, and their 
appreciation of your efforts in building up the 
College.” 
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HIS FAMILY LIFE 


During the next twenty years of his life, ie 
professional activities curtailed and his ari 
teaching finished, Doctor McLean felt deserted - 
saddened. His loneliness was augmented by the 
loss of his wife, in 1897. He has written of her: 
“When Alice was alive she went to the market her- 
self every morning; and brought home such ane 
cles as she could conveniently carry in a basket. 
She had a keen sense of humor, a rare quality 1m 
feminine nature, and the sweetest, most ee 
disposition of any human being I ever knew. ~ 5 
would act out the drama that she had seen pet 
formed, for the benefit of me, when the ee 
of a large practice had prevented my attendance at 
the theater.” The sweetest romatice of Doctor 
McLean’s life is the charming and lovely story 01 
his meeting with Alice, in 1880, ue he was ae 
professional visit in the town ol Benicia, Cal- 
fornia. This distinguished young San me 
surgeon was dining in one of the ae es 
town. At another table there was a young lady, 
a student in attendance at St. Marys Hall. Docto1 
McLean was so attracted to the demure, quiet, 
small and lovely young woman of nineteen that he 
pressed one of the attendants to arrange for an 
introduction. It was love at first sight - and a short 
while afterward “Sweet Alice” was to be Mrs. 
Robert A. McLean. 


TOLAND MEDICAL CLUB 


Responsive to the invitation of R. A. Nae 

: ee See Cali. 

an interesting meeting of the Unt cist ae 

fornia Club took place on Novembet 20, i : 

Those present were E. D. Martineaut, ’73; William 

H.. Mays;°735.J.R: Davidson and R. A. McLean, 
ar Cc Wy ; . 


74. The purpose of this gathering was to organize 
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a club, consisting of the earlier members of his 
college associates. Doctor Martineaut was elected 
president and Doctor McLean, secretary. The 
club was for social purposes only. In order to dis- 
courage all scientific discussion and to foster good 
fellowship and a spirit of fraternity, the chairman, 
always the oldest graduate, was to condemn any- 
one starting a like discussion to the execution of 
such penalties as singing a song or making a speech. 
This Toland Medical Club was to be modelled after 
the immortal “Pickwick Club” of Dickens. The 
minutes of this first meeting are to be presented 
to the Crummer Library archives. 


RETIREMENT DAYS 


During Doctor McLean’s retirement period he 
took his first voyage to Europe. While visiting 
Glasgow he consulted the then famous surgeon, 
Sir William McEwen, who diagnosed his case as 
a gliomatous tumor and advised an operation, de- 
clined by McLean. (Doctor McLean’s early retire- 
ment was due to unilateral ataxia, due to the old 
hemiplegia). His surviving sister, Mary Ellen 
McLean, during his absence supervised his home 
and cared for his three growing sons. This pioneer 
woman died at Berkeley on April 1, 1937, at the 
age of eighty-five. 


SUBSEQUENT YEARS 


After the earthquake in 1906 and until 1915, 
McLean occupied an office with one of his old col- 
leagues, Dr. George H. Powers. At this office, at 
the corner of Ellis and Powell streets, he enjoyed 
quite a little practice among old friends and charity 
patients. His good friend and office nurse, Miss 
Ann Sullivan, assisted him in his work. She relates 
that the number of types of minor office surgery 
he performed was surprising. 
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In the last days of his retirement he resided at 
Cloyne Court, in Berkeley. On December 4, 1918, 
he succumbed at Alta Bates Hospital as a result of 
influenza and pneumonia. The funeral took place 
at the home of his nephew, Dr. Herbert McLean 
Evans. After an Episcopal service, he was laid to 
rest in the Iona Churchyard at Cypress Lawn 
Cemetery in San Mateo County. Two of his 
former students, Dr. Wallace Terry and the 
writer, acted as pall bearers. On his gravestone is 
the Crest of the Clan McLean with its motto, 
“Altera Merces.” How beautiful and appropriate 
were the translated words, “Another Reward,” as 


the curtain was finally drawn in the passing of the 


foremost pioneer master surgeon of California. 
University of California Medical School. 
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Dunbar, Arthur White ® Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy, retired, 
Severna Park, Md.; born in Cannon Falls, Minn., Sept. 7, 
1869; University of California Medical School, San Fran- 
cisco, 1891; commissioned an assistant surgeon in the Medical 
Corps of the U. S. Navy on Oct. 10, 1894; promoted to as- 
sistant surgeon on Oct. 10, 1897, to surgeon, March 3, 1903, 
to medical inspector with the rank of commander Aug. Zo; 
1916, to medical director with the rank of captain Jan. 1, YTS. 
and to rear admiral (MC), April 18, 1932, to rank from Dec. 
7, 1926; while serving with the U. S. S. San Francisco, par- 
ticipated in the blockade of Havana, Cuba, in the Spanish- 
American War; as commanding officer of the U. S. S. Relief, 
made the world cruise with the Great White Fleet; during 
World War I commanded the hospital ships, U. S. S. Comfort 
and Repose; during his nearly 39 years of naval service, served 
in the U. S. Ships Resolute, Newark, Monongahela, Wyoming, 
California, Tennessee, and Missouri; commanded the Naval 
hospitals in Philadelphia and Annapolis, Md.; twice served as 
inspector of East Coast Naval Medical Department activities: 
assistant chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
from April, 1925 to June, 1927; placed on the retired list of 
officers of the Navy on Oct. 1, 1933; fellow of the American 
College of Surgeons and the American College of Physicians; 
died in the Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, Nov. 6, aged 84, of 
bronchopneumonia. 
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Obituary 


DOUGLASS W.. MONTGOMERY, M.D. 
1859-194] 


Douglass William Montgomery died at the age of 82 in Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, on Dec. 21, 1941, from an attack of coronary thrombosis. He 
was accompanied by his devoted wife and constant companion, who was 
always with him on his travels. 

He was born in Islington, Ontario, Canada, of Scotch and Welsh 
parents, on Aug. 3, 1859. His father, William J. Montgomery, was a 
farmer and later a capitalist. Three of his uncles and one brother were 
physicians. Huis first wife, who died in 1908, was Ellen Sargent, 
daughter of Aaron Sargent, United States Senator from California 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Germany. In 1910 he married Charlotte 
B. Spring, daughter of Francis S. Spring, of San Francisco. He leaves 
a son and daughter by his first wife, the son residing in Toronto, Canada, 
and the daughter (Mrs. E. M. Deaton) in Berkeley, Calif. 

Dr. Montgomery graduated from Upper Canada College and received 
his medical education at Toronto School of Medicine and at Columbia 
University College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, graduating 
trom the latter institution in 1882. He then spent three active years in 
postgraduate study in Italy, Heidelberg, Wurzburg, Vienna, Switzer- 
land, London and finally Edinburgh. 

He was professor of pathology at the University of California from 
1888 to 1892 and professor of cutaneous diseases in the same institution 
from 1892 to 1912. He was one of the founders of the San Francisco 
Polyclinic and served as its first dermatologist, from 1892 to 1900. He 
was a member and at one time president (1910) of the American 
Dermatological Association. He belonged to various other scientific 
organizations, including the American Medical Association. He had 
been a member of the University Club and the San Francisco Golf Club 
for many years. 

Dr. Montgomery had enjoyed a large, active practice for fifty-five 
years, and the trip to Ecuador was only one of many journeys that took 





him and his wife to distant parts of the world. Only a few years ago 
(at the age of 78) with Mrs. Montgomery he made a round trip by 
clipper plane to China. ‘They also made a side trip far into the interior 
in a single-motored plane. While in Brazil (1910) he heard of Ehrlich’s 


discovery. He then hurried to Europe and secured some arsphenamine, 


ROBERT T. LEGGE. M.D. | 
6 ROBLE ROAD i 
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which he se > University of Californi 5 

es he sent to the University of California Medical School, the first 
ete 1enamine to be used in America. Dr. Montgomery was one of the 
rst men in the West to have an X-ray machine and radium. Always 


abre; ST ; { aC > Pare - f ‘ 
: ast of the times, he was one of the outstanding dermatologists 


On Dec. 14, 1937, at a special meeting, the San Francisco County 
Medical Society honored him on his fifty-second year of continuous 
practice in San Francisco. He was then presented with the following 
engraved resolution: 

Whereas, our friend and colleague, Douglass W. Montgomery, has not only 
continuously and successfully practiced medicine in this city for fifty years, but is 
still energetically pursuing that art according to the ethics and oath of Hippocrates : 
be it Resolved that his friends, the members of the San Francisco County Medical 
Society, herein acknowledge that unusual accomplishment and offer to him their 
heartfelt felicitations and sincere good wishes for continued health and happiness. 


Through the four years following this meeting he continued leading 
an active life, being at his office daily from 10 in the morning till late in 
the afternoon, where he was kept busy by his many devoted patients. 
With all this he continued to write for medical literature, his contribu- 
tions being of fascinating interest from both the scientific and the literary 
standpoint. During his long useful life his contributions to literature 
were many, too numerous to be listed here. All of his friends and 
acquaintances have shared the keen interest and pleasure of hearing him 
recount his experiences and observations. He was popular at any gather- 
ing and entertained every one with his witty observations and, often, 
his Scotch stories. 


Douglass Montgomery sought no public office and did not care for 





politics. Medical politics never interested him, as he preferred to devote 
his activities to professional work. Once when asked what his favorite 
amusements were, he replied, “Observing my fellow beings.” 

During the twenty years of his professorship in the department of 
dermatology of the University of California, he had thousands of students 
who never forgot him and who remembered with gratitude the excellent 
instruction he had given them. His papers and discussions at scientific 
meetings always were most interesting and instructive. In dermatology, 
as in other fields, he had innumerable friends in many countries. It can 
be said that he was one of the best known dermatologists here and 
abroad. He was a cultured gentleman, of keen wit and fine powers of 
observation. These traits together with his delightful personality and 
vouthtul spirit made him an unforgettable character. 


Harry FE. ALpDERSON. M.D. 


DOUGLASS W. MONTGOMERY, MD. 
1859-194] 


the dean of dermatology in the West. 
most helpful advice, and other d 
to him. 


As a consultant, he always gave 
ermatologists often took their problems 
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Reprint from California and Western Medicine, 
June, 1933. Volume XXXVIII, No. 6. 
450 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


STATE MEDICAL LIBRARY OF CALIFORNIA* 
A SURVEY OF THE FIRST YEAR'S WORK 


By Cuauncey D. LEAKE, PH.D. 
San Francisco 


T is now about a year since the California State 

Medical Library inaugurated its services to phy- 
sicians and medical institutions. Miss F. B. van 
Zandt, who had successfully established similar 
efforts in Iowa and Wisconsin, appeared at the 
1932 Pasadena meeting of the California State 
Medical Association to explain the set-up of the 
library and the facilities available. She then 
undertook by extensive personal visits in various 
communities through the state outside of the large 
centers to acquaint physicians with the opportunt- 
ties afforded by the library and to ascertain their 
wants. Since October, 1932, she has discussed 
these matters with 1,209 doctors in the state. This 
is approximately 12 per cent of the registered phy- 
sicians and surgeons in California. 

Two branches of the State Medical Library 
have been established: one at the Los Angeles 
Medical Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia, 737 North Broadway, Los Angeles, head- 
quarters for Miss van Zandt, with Miss Marjorie 
Utt as assistant, and the other at the University 
of California Medical School Library, Second and 
Parnassus avenues, San Francisco, in charge ot 
Miss Frances Tomlinson. 

The primary purpose of the State Medical 


* A report by C. D. Leake, librarian, and submitted by 
him to the Advisory Board of the State Medical Library. 





Library is to provide registered physicians and 
surgeons of the state an opportunity to keep 
abreast of current medical advance and to offer 
them adequate library facilities. The effort is par- 
ticularly directed toward physicians practicing in 
outlying communities where medical library facili- 
ties are not available. This purpose can best be 
met by a circulating periodical service under which 
the physician may receive regularly one or more 
periodicals in a field of medicine in which he is 
especially interested. Supplementing this the phy- 
sician may call upon the State Medical Library 
for literature relating to some particular problem 
concerning him at the moment. In this connection 
the State Medical Library has available a con- 
siderable number of reprints which are classified 
according to subject-matter and which are avail- 
able as packets for physicians interested in the 
particular subject. Mailing costs are met by the 
physician. 

The growth of the services rendered by the 
State Medical Library from October, 1932, to 
May, 1933, is indicated in Table 1. This table 
shows the increase in the number of borrowers, 
the items loaned, and the number of communities 


TABLE 1.—Showing the Increase in Number of Bor- 
rowers and Items Loaned in the State Medical 
Library from October, 1932, to June, 1933. 


Se ————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————nnacae>e>ua“aeaeaeee a 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


October| June October| June 
1932 1933 1932 1933 


Number of bor- 

rowers ; 291 
Items loaned 

(books and 

journals) 
Number of com- 

munities served.. 


served by both the Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco branches. The library may now be said to 
be functioning at about the capacity of its present 
staff. Any significant increase in number of bor- 
rowers will necessitate either an increase in the 
staff of the library or a diminution in the efficiency 
of its services. 

The total number of journals subscribed for, 
together with the annual cost of subscription, for 
both the Los Angeles and San Francisco branches, 
is indicated in Table 2. This again is about the 
limit of the current resources of the library. 


The periodicals chiefly in demand in the State 
Medical Library are those relating especially to 
surgery, pediatrics, and otorhinolaryngology. Cer- 
tain special journals relating to laboratory diag- 
nosis and biochemistry are also considerably in 
demand, Current issues of certain British and 
German specialty journals are also extensively 
circulated. 


Most items loaned by the State Medical Library 
are retained by the physician borrowing them for 
an average of five days. With packing , mailing, 
and return, an average of nine days per item is 
consumed before the next borrower may be served 
by the same item. After circulation, periodicals 
are filed and preserved. Back numbers of periodi- 

cals become available for special consultation. At 


TABLE 2.—Showing Number and Annual Cost of 
Journal Subscriptions of the State Medical Library. 
eee SSSSSSSSSSSShMSSaasa6a5j}jj 

Average 
Number Number of 
Total of Annual Cost | Borrowers 
Sub- Different of per 
scriptions| Journals Subscriptions Journal 


Los Angeles 97 90 $1,088 4 


San Francisco 92 80 $1,040 4 
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present reference facilities are largely supplied 
through the resources of the University otf Cali- 
fornia Medical School Library. It is hoped that 
a satisfactory reference service may be established 
in the State Medical Library. 

The State Medical Library is anxious in every 
way to codperate with the two existing private 
medical libraries in the state: the Barlow Medical 
Library at Los Angeles and the Lane Medical 
Library at San Francisco. On her visits, Miss 
van Zandt has referred inquiries for reference 
services to these two libraries wherever possible 
with the suggestion that the physician contribute 
to the support of these libraries for the return 
of whatever service they may render. Because of 
the excellent medical library facilities in Los An- 
geles and in San Francisco no attempts have been 
made by the State Medical Library to furnish 
circulating periodical service in these communi- 
ties. Practically all the borrowers regularly re- 
ceiving current medical periodicals in the special 
fields in which they are interested live in communi- 
ties quite remote from either Los Angeles or San 
Francisco. 

Due to the necessity of conserving to the utmost 
the funds available for the State Medical Library 
there will be no effort made during the next two 
years at least to acquaint, by personal visits, phy- 
sicians in the state with the opportunities afforded. 
Sufficient funds are available to maintain the State 
Medical Library on the plane on which it is now 
functioning for three or four years. As far as 
can be ascertained the State Medical Library is 
giving satisfactory service to those physicians now 
regularly borrowing from it. Any suggestions 
regarding the betterment of its service will, of 
course, always be respectfully entertained. 


U. C. Medical School, 
Second and Parnassus Avenues. 
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SWEAR by Apollo the Physician, and Aesculapius, and Heaith, and 
All-heal, and all the gods and goddesses, that, according to my 
abilit ane judgment, I will keep this oath and this sti sae lation- 
to reckon him who taught me this art equally dear to me as 
my parents, to share my substance with him, and relieve his necessi- 


ties if required; to look upon his offsr pring in the si saine looting as my 
own. brothers, and to teach them ee art, if they sh all wish tO oe 
it, without t lee or stipu jlation; and tha Oy pri recept, lecture, and every 
other mode of instruction, I willi impart a knowledge of the art to 
my cwn sons, and those of my teachers, and to disciples bound DY 


a stipuiation and oath < ane to the law of medicine, but to none 
others. ] will follow that system of regimen which, according to 
my ability and judgment, I consider for the ben nelit of my patients, 


+ 


and abstain from whatever is deleterious and mischievous .7] will 
} 


\ 
give no deadly medicine to anyone if as nor suggest any such ! 
a \ 

counsel: and in like manner [ will not give to a woman a pessary tc ! 


fase es 
Seated 
Sow 

2 

ti} 

fF. 

a 

‘ 

ee 


produce abortion..7 With purity and with holiness ! wil ! 
life and practice my art.@] will not cut persons laboring under the 
stone, but will leave this to be done by men who are practitioners 
of this work..7 Into whatever houses | enter, | will go into them for 
the benefit of the sick, and will abstain from every voluntary act of 
mischief and corruption; and, further, from the € seduction ot Ef females 
or males, of freemen and slaves.2 Whatever, in connection \ 
professional practice, or not in connection i eh it, l see or hear, in the 
lite of men, which ought not to be spoken of abroad, I will not divulge, 
as reckoning that all such should be kept secret.2While I continue 
to keep this oath unviolated, may it be granted to me to enjoy life 
and the practice of the art, respected by all men, in all times! But 
should I trespass and violate this oath, may the reverse be my lot! 


vith. my 


Trcowstarep from Greek by Francis Adams, this version of the Oath of 
Hippocrates has been presented by Dr. Kerr to members of the graduating classes of the Uni- 
versity of California School of Medicine since 1927. There have been three printings of the 
Oath for this purpose. The one reproduced above, is by University of California Press and is set 
in University of California Old Style, a type designed especially for the press by the famous 
typographer, Frederic W. Goudy. 











Francis Scott SMyTH, M.D. 
Dean, School of Medicine, 
University of California 


A Panorama of Activity 
At Two Medical Schools 


FEBRUARY, 1953 


MAJOR CONTRIBUTION to the well-being and strength of a people is that 
which relates to the education and training of the professions concerned 
with health and medical care. It is to the credit of the governing bodies 

of the State of California and the University of California, that the profes- 
sional schools have been singularly recognized. . 

Since World War II, with the phenomenal population growth of our State, 
these schools and their related institutions have been enabled to plan and to 
build facilities commensurate with their growing responsibilities. 

As a result, two great medical centers are developing. Yet they will not be 
entirely similar. For in the North, the center had its origins many years ago, 
and indeed has already survived many of the vicissitudes which characterized 
medical education in these United States. The School of Medicine in the North 
has deep roots and associations with its community. In addition to medicine, 
the College of Pharmacy, College of Dentistry, and the School of Nursing, 
share the campus and facilities. While there is not an ivy-clad veneration, 
there is nevertheless pride in its traditions and history. 

In the South, at UCLA, the opportunity to plan and develop a full School 
of Medicine has few parallels. While thus far only the School of Medicine and 
the School of Nursing have been established, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the related schools of dentistry and pharmacy will sometime. joinsthe.center. 
This issue of CALIFORNIA MoNTHLY presents a panorama of the activities of 
these medical centers and specific contributions which are considered of value 
not only for a better understanding of the professional schools, but also-some 
of their programs and efforts which are directed to maintain and improve the 
health of the people of the State which they serve. 
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BLUE AND GOLD 


Gollege of Medicine. 


‘’ See one physician like a sculler flies, 
The patient lingers, and by inches dies ; 
But two physicians, like a pair of oars, 
Waft him more swiftly to the Stygian shores.”’ 


Sohn Dunscombe. 


FACULTY 


Edward S. Holden, A. M., 
President of the Un versity. 


R. Beverly Cole, A. Mie MAD Mi Rec: D7 Le, 
Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


M. W. Fish, M. D., 
Professor of Phystology and Microscopy. 


Washington Ayer, M. D., 
Professor of Hygiene. 


G,. A. Shurtleff, M. D., 
Professor of Mental Diseases and Medical Jurisprudence. 


W. F. McNutt, M. D., M. R. C. P. Edin., etc., 
Professor of Principles and Practice of Medicine. 


Robert A. McLean, M. D.., 
Professor of Clinical and Operative Surgery. Dean of the faculty 


W. E. Taylor, M. D.., 
Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery. 


A. M. Wilder, M. D., 
Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology. 
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Joseph W. Winans, A. M., 


Linh 


Widig in Midge Ya | 


Dean. 


Perrie Kewen 
Registrar. 


BLUE aND GOLD 


F. B. Kane, M. D. PE Rao Sole: 
Professor of Clinical Medicine and Pa hikes 


A. L. Lengfeld, M.D., 


Professor of Materia Medica and Medical C hemeistry. 


W. B. Lewitt, M. D:. 


Professor of Anato my. 


F. H. Terrill, A. M., M. Dis 
Professor of 7 herapeutics. 


Benj. R. Swan, M. P33 
Professor of Diseases of Children 
Professor of Mental Diseases and Medical Jurisp 


Uudence. 


O. O. Burgess, M. D., 


Adjunct to the Chair of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


L. A. Sabey, M. D.. 


Curator. 
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Early Personalities and Hygiene at the 
University of California 


RICHARD ARTHUR Bott, M.D., Dr. P.H.. Berkeley 


ete importance of Hygiene asa special subject 

in the curriculum of the University of California 
has been recognized since the very beginning of the 
University. In the prospectus of the opening exercises 
at the University in the old buildings of the College 
of California in Oakland on September 23, 1869, 
courses in “Physiology and Hygiene” were an- 
nounced as required both in the College of Letters 
and College of Agriculture. These courses were given 
to the students of the “Fourth Class-First Year” dur- 
ing the “second and third terms.” 

The College of Oakland which had been estab- 
lished in 1853 by Henry Durant merged into the 
University of California by approval of the Governor 
on March 23, 1868, and instruction began in Oakland 
in the autumn of 1869. Henry Durant became first 
president of the university. He was Professor of 
Greek, and the Register of the University for 1870 
states that “Mental and Moral Philosophy is given 
to the most advanced classes in all the Colleges of 
Arts and the College of Letters, by the President of 
the University. Recent textbooks are used, supple- 
mented by lectures.” Dare we conclude that elements 
of what we now call “mental hygiene” were included 
in those early lectures? 

The Registers of the University carry announce- 
ments of courses in “Hygiene and Physiology” and 
“Mental and Moral Philosophy” from 1870 to 1876. 
While no direct mention is made of the professor 
giving these early courses, it is implied from a part 
of his title that Dr. John LeConte, “Professor of 
Physics, Industrial Mechanics and Physiology,” may 
have had a hand in their inception. Dr. LeConte is 
mentioned in the Register as a member of the Faculty 
of the Medical Department of the University. 


In the Biennial Report of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity for the years 1872-73, when Daniel C. Gilman 
was president, it is stated that “Lectures at the 
Mechanics’ Institute in San Francisco are given by 
Dr. Ezra S. Carr, Lecturer on Physiology and Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture, Chemistry, Agricultural and 
Applied Chemistry and Horticulture.” Two lectures 
are mentioned: one on “What We Breathe” and an- 
other on “What We Drink and What We Eat.” “A 
similar course of lectures was also given at the 
Normal School in San Jose and several of the Pro- 
fessors also lectured in other parts of the State.” 
This was probably the beginning of extension courses 
from the University and it is interesting to note that 
at that early date they dealt with subjects relating 
to Hygiene. 


Lecturer in Public Health, School of Public Health, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California. 


The University Register for 1870 also records 
under “terms of admission” —“YOUNG LADIES: 
Young ladies are admitted into the University on 
equal terms, in all respects, with young men.” It is 
refreshing to learn that young women were exposed 
to these compulsory courses in Hygiene in Mid: 
Victorian fashion from the early days. of the Uni- 
versity. ies 

In 1870 a commanding figure in the annals of 
public health in California appeared on the scene 
in the person of Thomas M. Logan, M.D., who ‘be- 
came the first Secretary of the California State Board 
of Health. In the April 15, 1945, issue of “Cali- 
fornia’s Health,” Guy P.. Jones, retiring as Editor 
after serving with the State Department of Public 
Health for 23 years, wrote a delightful and informa- 
tive article on “Hygiene Taught at the University of 
California in 1873” in which Dr. Logan played a 
leading role. This article, if read in the setting of 
other excellent articles in the series by Guy Jones 
entitled “Early Public Health in California,” reveals 
the profound influence of Dr. Logan upon the de- 
velopment of Hygiene at the University as well as 
his grasp of the principles of public health. In ‘his 
first biennial report for the years 1870-1871, issued 
in the name of the State Board of Health, he reveals 
that he had not only a firm grasp upon the principles 
of public health and hygiene, but also considerable 
administrative ability. 

In his second biennial report for 1871-73, Dr. 
Logan, under date of July 1, 1873, addressed Gov- 
ernor Newton Booth as follows: “It affords me un- 
qualified satisfaction to be able to state that in 
compliance with the expressed wishes of the inde- 
fatigable President of our State University [ Presi- 
dent Gilman who later became the first President 
of the Johns Hopkins University] the Regents have 
taken the initiative, not only in establishing a Pro- 
fessorship of Sanitary Science in the curriculum of 
the Medical Department, but also propose making it 
a part of this professorship to give such instruction 
to the students in the academic department, so that 
every graduating class can go out properly informed 
in the great art of preserving the individual and the 
public health.” In this same report Dr. Logan pre- 
sents a “Synopsis of special subjects constituting a 
course of lectures on Sanitary Science and _ its 
collaterals. proposed to be delivered during the 
junior and senior years of the students in the Uni- 
versity of California, both in the academic and 
medical departments.” 


“STATE MEDICINE” IN 1873 


In going over my old files I discovered a mem- 


orandum prepared in April, 1926, by Guy P. Jones 





nee 


for Dr. John N. Force, in which he sets forth in 
considerable detail the various sections of the above 
Synopsis. It is very interesting to find that attention 
is to be given to “Laws of the Relations of Sex,” 
“Mental Hygiene,” “Domestic Hygiene,” and “Public 
Health or State Medicine.” Let us not entertain the 
idea that State or “Socialized Medicine” is a modern 
concept, as Dr. Logan in 1873 said “State, or as 
sometimes termed, political medicine, concerns itself 
but little relative to the cure of disease; the problem 
which it seeks to solve, is how disease may be 
averted; general conditions affecting health of com- 
munities or classes of people... .” 


On June 2, 1873, Dr. Thomas M. Logan, then Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Health, was invited to 
accept the Chair of. Hygiene in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University, concerning which his brother 
wrote, “The Chair was created expressly for him.” 
On July 1, Dr. Logan reported this to the California 
State Board ‘of Health. 


In the University Register for 1873-74, President 
Gilman announced under the section on “Medical 
School” that “the recent gift of a Medical College 
through the munificence of Dr. H. H. Toland of San 
Francisco will soon lead to the establishment of the 
Department.” The influence and recommendations 
of Dr. Logan bore fruit almost immediately for we 
find in the Biennial Report of the Regents for 1873- 
74, under the announcement of the College of Medi- 
cine that he is listed with the members of the medical 
faculty as “Professor of Hygiene’ and provisions 
for the courses which he recommended were being 
carried out. The following books were recommended 
for the hygiene courses: Huxley’s and Youman’s 
“Physiology and Hygiene,” Parks’ “Manual of Prac- 
tical Hygiene,” Hammond’s “Treatise on Hygiene,” 
and Mapother’s “Lectures on Public Health.” 


That Dr. Logan’s early efforts were recognized and 
appreciated is attested by the fact that he was selected 
to give the Valedictory Address at the Commence- 
ment Exercises of the Medical Department held in 
Pacific Hall, San Francisco, on October 29, 1874. 
In the course of this address pregnant with sage 
advice, he said, “While occupying, during the term 
just closed, the Chair of Hygiene, which was, through 
the wisdom of the Regents, and in accordance with 
my suggestions to the American Medical Associa- 
tion in 1871, constituted a requisite part of the cur- 
riculum preliminary to the Diploma now awarded 
you, while occupying this Chair, it has been my 
special province to explain the application of the 
laws of physiology and general pathology to the 
maintenance and improvement of the health and life 
of individuals and communities under the increas- 
ingly complex conditions of human existence.” 


Dr. Logan apparently held the Chair of Hygiene 
in the Medical Department until his death in 1875 
when he was succeeded by Dr. F. W. Hatch, Profes- 
sor of Principles and Practice of Medicine at Toland 
College of Medicine, who had taken his place as 
Secretary of the State Board of Health. 

In the Biennial Report of the Regents of the 


University for 1877-79 under the Faculty of the 
College of Medicine appears the name of “F. W. 
Hatch, A.M., M.D., Professor of Public Hygiene.” 
The University Register for 1878-79 announced that 
“The Science of Hygiene, which of late years has 
assumed so important a place in the curriculum of a 
medical education, has induced the Board of Regents 
to establish a Chair of Public Hygiene. The Perma- 
nent Secretary of the State Board of Health has been 
selected to fill this Chair.” Accordingly Dr. F. W. 
Hatch was appointed “Professor of Public Hygiene.” 

The University Register for the following year 
(1879-80) records that “the course on Public Hy- 
giene is a most interesting one, covering the whole 
subject of the duties of individuals and municipali- 
ties in the preservation of the Public Health.” The 
course in “Hygiene” was announced each year in the 
University Registers from 1879-80 until 1884-85 as 
given by Dr. Hatch. The University Register for 
1884-85 announced under the heading “Medicine 
and Surgery” the subject “Hygiene:—the principles 
of modern sanitary science and the practical methods 
of reducing the evil effects of unsanitary conditions. 
32 lectures.” “This Chair is now vacant through the 
death of Dr. Hatch.” Dr. Hatch, therefore, continued 
to give the course in “Public Hygiene” until his 
death in 1885 when the Chair was declared vacated 
and apparently not filled again until 1898. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


From 1885 to 1890 courses in Hygiene, consisting 
almost entirely of didactic lectures were given in the 
Medical Department by Professor Washington Ayre. 
The University Register for 1888-89 chronicles the 
beginning of a “Physical Culture Department” at 
Berkeley, and states that, “the details of the Depart- 
ment are not yet arranged, but the intention is to 
require systematic exercises for the first two years 
of college. There will be general class exercises 
adapted to all conditions, and special training suited 
to the wants of those with deficient development.” 

‘Physical Culture is in charge of an instructor in 
oymnastics, under the supervision of an experienced 
physician and its work is conducted in Harmon 
Gymnasium on the University Grounds. Dr. Payne, 
the Director of the Department examines the phys- 
ique of each student and prescribes such exercises 
as benefit his condition.” “Mr. Walter Magee, a 
trained instructor is in personal charge of the exer- 
cises in the Gymnasium.” That hygiene was taught 
incidentally in this new department is to be inferred 
from the following announcement in the 1890-91 
Register: “Physical Culture. Dr. Payne, Director 
of the Department. He makes a thorough physical 
examination of each student, conducts the taking of 
measurements, prescribes his exercise, and gives 
personal advice in matters pertaining to health and 
hygiene.” 

Courses in “Physical Culture” were announced 
each year in the University Registers from 1891-92 
to 1893-94 with incidental mention of “Hygiene” 
taught in this department. No mention of “Hygiene,” 
however, is made in the Register for 1894-95, but 





an important announcement appeared that “Mary 
Bennett Ritter, M.D., is woman. physician in the 
Department of Physical Culture.” On June 30, 1891, 
Dr. Bennett married Professor William E. Ritter, 
who had a long and distinguished career in scientific 
pursuits at the University. Both of these individuals 
contributed a great deal to the scientific work of the 
University, some of which related to hygiene and 
public health. 

In the University Register for 1895-96 under the 
caption of a “Course for young women” in the “De- 
partment of Physical Culture” it is stated that ‘“Dur- 
ing the year Dr. Mary B. Ritter will give to the 
women of the University an optional course of lec- 
tures upon the following subjects: (1) General 
Hygiene. The various functions of the human body. 
(2) Prevention of disease; aids to the injured; dis- 
infection; avoidable deformities.” In this Register 
appears for the first time the name of George F. 
‘Reinhardt, Assistant in Physical Culture, who was to 
play such an important role in the development of 
Hygiene at the University and in the beginnings of 
the Student Health Service. 

No course in “Hygiene” was mentioned as being 
given by Reinhardt during this year, but the follow- 
ing years (1896-97) the Register announced: “Phys- 
ical Culture. Lectures will be given by medical and 
surgical specialists on normal vision, hearing, per- 
sonal hygiene, first aid to the injured, practice in 
bandaging, etc. Practical talks on diet, sleep, exercise, 
bathing, clothing, injudicious exercise, etc. will be 
given by the Director. ... During the year Dr. Ritter 
[Mary B.] will give to the women of the University 
an optional course of lectures” (largely personal 
hygiene). “W. E. Magee, Assistant Professor, Direc- 
tor of Physical Culture, George F. Reinhardt, B.S.. 
Assistant in Physical Culture.” 

It is seen that up to 1898 “Hygiene” had been 
given as a desultory course in various departments 
of the University. In the University Register for 
1897-98 it was announced for the first time as a 
special subject in the curriculum as “J2. Hygiene—a 
course of lectures on personal hygiene as related to 
physical culture. The subjects considered will include 
food, clothing, baths, sleep, care of the eyes, testing 
for normal vision and hearing, and the general care 
of the body. During the year lectures and demonstra- 
tions will be given on what should be done in case 
of accident. 1 hour. Second half.” This course was 
offered under “Physical Culture” with the following 
teachers: “Arnold Abraham D’Ancona, A.B.. M.D.. 
Professor of Physiology and Histology and Medical 
Examiner and Lecturer in the Teacher’s Course in 
Physical Culture: George F. Reinhardt, B.S., Assist- 
ant in Physical Culture.” Dr. Reinhardt received his 
M.D. degree in 1900. 

In the year (1898-99) Hygiene 12 was repeated 
except that it was extended to one hour throughout 
the year, and Dr. D’Ancona was appointed “Profes- 
sor of Hygiene.” Dr. Mary B. Ritter was announced 
to give an optional course of lectures for women. 
Up to 1905, courses in hygiene continued to be given 
in the “Physical Culture Department,”’ whose name 


was changed that year to “Department of Physical 
Education.” 

In 1902 an advanced course had been given in 
Hygiene with laboratory work, microscopic and 
macroscopic examination of tissues and simple tests 
for impurities in air, water, and food. This course 
included household sanitation and plumbing. The 
course was given as 9A Bacteriology by Dr. A. P. 
Ward from the Agriculture Department. In 1903- 
1904 Dr. George F. Reinhardt was “Medical Exam- 
iner” and “instructor in Physical Culture.” In 1904, 
he was appointed “Professor of Hygiene” and a 
separate Department of Hygiene was created which 
included Bacteriology. Dr. Ward who had been ap- 
pointed Director of the State Hygienic Laboratory 
on the Berkeley Campus, and who had been giving 
courses in pathology and dairy bacteriology in the 
Department of Agriculture, was attached to the new 
Department of Hygiene. The curriculum in hygiene 
at that time included freshman hygiene for both men 
and women and two courses in bacteriology. 

An important announcement appeared in the Reg- 
ister for 1904-05 as follows: “Hereafter students who 
are absent from any University exercise on account 
of illness must report to the Medical Examiner for a 
certificate of illness. This certificate the student must 
present to the Dean of the College.” Professor George 
I’. Reinhardt is mentioned as Medical Examiner for 
men. He is also announced as giving a one hour pre- 
scribed course in “Hygiene” throughout the year. Dr. 
Eleanor Storb Bancroft, M.D.. is also mentioned as 
Lecturer in Hygiene and Medical Examiner for 
women. She gave a one hour course in Hygiene 
throughout the year, prescribed for all freshman 
women. During the next five years there were only 
minor changes in the hygiene curriculum. 

Charles Gilman Hyde came into the Public Health 
and Sanitary Engineering field of the University in 
July 1905 when he accepted an appointment on the 
Engineering Faculty. Since 1909 he has held the 
Professorship of Sanitary Engineering in the Univer- 
sity and has contributed materially to the develop- 
ment of Hygiene and Public Health as well as his 
own field of Sanitary Science. His cordial coopera- 
tion with the Department of Hygiene throughout all 
the years is an index to his sterling character and 
loyalty to high ideals of Public Health and Hygiene. 


INFIRMARY ESTABLISHED 
It should be noted that in 1906 Dr. George F. 


Reinhardt who was then Professor of Hygiene be- 
came the first University physician and established 
the University Infirmary, one of the first to be estab- 
lished on such a broad foundation in this country. 
After the San Francisco earthquake and fire in 1906 
the laboratory branches of the University Medical 
School were removed from San Francisco to the 
Berkeley Campus. On December 4, 1909, Dr. Rein- 
hardt married Aurelia Henry of Berkeley who later 
pursued a distinguished career as president of Mills 
College, and as a leader in civic and national affairs. 

In 1910 Dr. Ernest B. Hoag became a member of 
the Hygiene Department and introduced courses in 








school and public hygiene. At that time seven courses 
in bacteriology were offered and separate courses in 
milk, water, sewage disposal, infectious diseases, soil 
analysis, medical bacteriology, and research were 
announced. © 

The year 1911 may be considered as ushering in 
the revised and expanded curriculum in public health 
and school hygiene. At that time the public health 
major was established. Courses were offered in sev- 
eral departments of the University for this major, 
but ten units had to be taken in the hygiene depart- 
ment. Dr. John N. Force came to the faculty that year 
and he, together with Dr. George F. Reinhardt and 
Dr. Wilbur A. Sawyer, organized courses in public 
health laboratory, sanitary surveys, epidemiology, 
and public health administration. In 1911] bacteri- 
ology as a subject was separated from hygiene and 
the Department of Pathology and Bacteriology was 
created. 

The State Hygienic Laboratory and the Depart- 
ments of Hygiene and of Pathology and Bacteriology 
were housed in the same frame building on the 
Berkeley campus. The State Hygienic Laboratory 
was intimately associated with the Hygiene Depart- 
ment at that time and a cordial cooperation has al- 
ways been maintained between them. Dr. Wilbur A. 
Sawyer, who was a member of the Infirmary Staff 
and had been appointed Director of the Laboratory, 
eave several courses in the Hygiene Department. 

The announcement of courses of the University 
for 1911-1912 contains such an important develop- 
ment in Hygiene that it is given special mention here: 


Staff: 


George F. Reinhardt, B.S., M.D., Professor of Hygiene 
and University Physician. 
Wilbur A. Sawyer, A.B., M.D., Director of State 
Hygienic Laboratory. 
John N. Force, M.D., M.S., Lecturer in Hygiene. 
Florence M. Sylvester, B.L., M.D., Lecturer in Hygiene. 
Albert M. Meads, M.D., Infirmary Physician. 
Romilda Paroni, B.S., M.D., Lecturer in Hygiene and 
Medical Examiner. 
Eugene S. Kilgore, B.S., M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Jacob C. Geiger, M.Ph., M.D., Assistant, State 
Hygienic Laboratory. 
Teacher's Certificate: 18 units of upper division in ap- 
plied courses bearing on hygiene. 
Sanitary Inspection: 26 units of upper division work. 
Professional Course in Public Health: The department 
has arranged a course of study equivalent to that 
which leads to the degree of Doctor of Public Health 
or Diploma in Public Health in many European and 
several American universities. (The Academic Senate 
has now under consideration the question of granting 
a degree in public health.) Courses open to students 
holding a degree of B.S. or its equivalent from a 
recognized college or university and requires the com- 
pletion of 60 units in hygiene, sanitary engineering, 
nutrition, and allied subjects. Persons holding pro- 
fessional degrees in medicine or sanitary engineering 
may reduce this requirement to 18 units in hygiene or 
allied subjects. A thesis is required in all cases. 


During the next few years the requirements for 
students majoring in hygiene were changed consider- 






ably. The major courses themselves were altered as 
well as the prerequisites. The class of 1915 was the 
first class to carry a four years’ program of a hygiene 
major and the class of 1916 the first class to the 
M.A. degree in Public Health. That year the M.A. 
(P.H.) degree was granted for the first time. The 
first candidates to receive the Gr. P.H. degree in 1915 
were Frank L. Kelly, Harold F. Gray, William Colby 
Rucker, Helen Beckwith and John Nivison Force. 

It is of considerable interest to recall that the first 
summer session courses mentioned in connection 
with hygiene were given in 1908 by Assistant Profes- 
sor Ward: “(1) Bacteriology of Food Products, and 
(2) Bacteriology of Infectious Diseases.” The sum- 
mer session courses for 1909 show further develop- 
ment: “(1) A two unit course in School Hygiene 
civen by Dr. Ernest Bryant Hoag, Medical Director 
of Berkeley Schools and Lecturer in Hygiene at the 
University. (2) Medical Inspection in Schools by Dr. 
Hoag. This course planned for physicians, nurses 
and school inspectors. (3) A two unit course in Ele- 
ments of Bacteriology by Miss Margaret Henderson 
and (4) Bacteriological Diagnosis by Miss Hender- 
son” who worked in the State Hygienic Laboratory. 
It may not be out of place to record the romance 
which developed in that laboratory culminating in 
the marriage of Margaret Henderson to Dr. Wilbur 
A. Sawyer, October 14, 1911. 

In May, 1910, Dr. A. R. Ward resigned as Direc- 
tor of the Hygienic Laboratory to accept an appoint- 
ment in the Philippines. The California State Board 
of Health Monthly Bulletin for July 1910 states that 
“Dr. Wilbur A. Sawyer, a physician of experience 
and a member of the Medical Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of California, has been appointed his successor.” 
In the same issue of the Bulletin appears an article by 
William B. Herms of the College of Agriculture on 
‘How to Control Mosquitoes, with special reference 
to anopheles.” The Register of the University for 
1908-09 under “Courses in other Departments” had 
announced that Assistant Professor Herms was offer- 
ing a course in “Medical Entomology.” 

The 1909-10 announcement for summer session 
courses in 1910 mentions for the first time a “Sum- 
mer Session at Los Angeles Medical Department,” 
with a caption of “Department of Hygiene, State 
Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence.” Dr. George 
H. Kress, B.S., M.D., is given as Professor of Hygiene 
and Dr. L. M. Powers, M.D., Lecturer on Public 
Health and State Medicine, and these two together 
with Gurney Newlin, Esq., are announced as giving 
summer session courses in Los Angeles on “Hygiene, 
State Medicine, Medical Economics and Medical 
Jurisprudence.” 

John Nivison Force, a former student of Dr. Robert 
T. Legge, who taught in the Medical. School subjects 
of Pharmacology and Materia Medica Laboratory. 
joined the hygiene faculty in 1911 and rapidly came 
into prominence in the department. Publications of 
his soon began to appear in the literature. In the 
California State Board of Health Monthly Bulletin 
for May 1911 appears an article on “The Need for 
Vision in Public Health.” This was the title of an 


address given before the Collegiate Alumni of San 
Jose. The subtitles to this article are of special inter- 
est in view of Dr. Force’s advancement in the field 
of Hygiene and Public Health. They are: (1) “The 
History of Preventive Medicine should be Taught.” 
(2) “The Inherent Rights of the Child.” (3)) “Im- 
portance of Sanitary Factors.” (4) “The Faults of 
Laws.” His article on “Public Health in the Summer 
Session of the University of California” in the May 
1911 issue of the Bulletin is worth abstracting as 
follows: “Courses in Public Hygiene and School 
Hygiene which were first given as a single course 
in the session of 1909, in the session of 1910 two 
lecture courses in hygiene were given while in the 
coming session [1911] . . . five courses in hygiene, 
three in medicine and 26 in physical education have 
been announced. The Departments of Hygiene and 
Medicine together offer courses of special interest to 
health officers, medical directors of schools and 
teachers of hygiene. The Department of Physical 
Education opened last year [1910] a model play- 
ground and commenced instruction in this compara- 
tively modern subject.” About this same time a 
course in First Aid to the Injured was given to 
Berkeley Police. Dr. Force conducted this course by 


illustrative demonstrations and quizzes with the as- 
sistance of Dr. Hoag and Dr. Sawyer. 

Dr. Reinhardt died June 7, 1914. President Wheeler 
appointed Dr. Robert T. Legge in 1915 to the posi- 
tion of “Professor of Hygiene and University Physi- 
cian,” a position he retained until his retirement in 
1943. Dr. Legge gave various courses in hygiene, his 
special interest being in industrial and school hygi- 
ene. He was largely responsible in drawing up the 
plans for the Cowell Memorial Hospital and in seeing 
it through to completion. He also developed the 
Students’ Health Service and placed it on a firm 
foundation. 

The September 1915 Monthly Bulletin of Cali: 
fornia State Board of Health announced that at the 
last meeting of the State Board: “The office of Secre- 
tary of the Board left vacant by the resignation of 
Dr. Donald H. Currie, was filled by the election of 
Dr. Wilbur A. Sawyer.” Dr. Currie went back to the 
U.S. Public Health Service. The same Bulletin an- 
nounced that J. C. Geiger, M.D., was Epidemiologist 
and Acting Director of the Bureau of Communicable 
Diseases, State Hygienic Laboratory, Berkeley; Wil- 
liam B. Herms, M.S.., Consulting Parasitologist, and 


Frank L. Kelly, M.D., Bacteriologist. 











HIPPOCRATIC OATH 


AS ADMINISTERED IN THE 
Medical Department of the U; niversity 
of California. 


Do you solemnly promise and swear in the 
presence of Almighty God and these witnesses, 
that in the practice of the profession to which you 
have just been admitted, you will be actuated by 
philanthroyhy and guided by charity, and that you 
will recognize no superiority of the claim of the rich 
over the poor upon your attention; that you will 
strenuously avoid in every act the practices of 
charlatans and pretenders, and exert yourself to the 
utmost to the end of preserving the escutcheon of 
your profession untarnished. That under no pre- 
tence or pretext whatever will you aid or assist by 
counsel or otherwise any unlawful scheme or un- 
worthy act, and that you will give your aid to bring 
all such to justice, That you will hold sacred and 
keep inviolable every secret confided to your trust in 
your professional capacity, and that you will not 
voluntarily communicate to any one information as 
to the nature of another’s disease; that you will 
through unremitting labor and study contribute to 
the already accumulated facts in the science, such 
others as may fall under your observation or result 
irom investigation, and through your assiduity and 
industry you will do all in your power to enrich the 
science of your profession. And finally, that you 
will strictly observe and obey the ethics of the pro- 
fession as laid down by the American Medical 
Association, and that upon the wilful violation of 
these or either of these obligations you thereby 
agree and consent to yield your diploma on demand, 
aud have your name stricken from the Alumni of 
this College? 

So help you God. 






a. 
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HIPPOCRATES 
AND THE HUMAN TOUCH 


We hear less and less today about our patients as 
individuals. We see lessandless of them in their homes 
and even in their own communities. We hear of the con- 
cern in Preventive Medicine about community health and 
the importance of environmental iniluences on health. 
But do we think of the patient as being human too, with 
all the impacts to which the total individual is exposed 
as a part of a family, of a community, in an increasingly 
speeded-up world? In other words, do we as physicians 
behave like humans, or have we lost the human touch’? 


It is recognized that the privilege we hold as phy- 
sicians is balanced by a responsibility and a duty to our 
Society. We automatically assume a debt to those of our 
profession who have givenfreely of their time and loyalty 
in bringing us this far along our Way. While it has been 
said that the years 1910 to 1950 represent the Golden 
Age of Medicine, we should not forget that we stand on 
the shoulders of those who have gone before us. We pro- 
fit by the knowledge, the wisdom, and the mistakes of 
2500 years of Greek and other physicians before us. 


The Hippocratic Oath has been termed “a monu- 
ment of the highest rank in the history of civilization." 
Although the high ideals of Hippocrates were not new to 
the medicine of his day, his dramatic presentation of the 
Oath has made them universally adopted to this day. -Ihe 
special features of the Oath which have influenced us 
most profoundly are two: (1) humility, and (2) the ideal 
of service to one's fellowman. The ancient Greeks asked: 
"Does he help to make a better man? Does he make a 
better thing?" Thus, nobility of character is a part of 
our creed, to be carried throughout our professional lives. 


Anyone who has seriously thought of Hippocrates 
and his way of life would admin, 1 believe, that here was 
a man who had the human touch. Today, we have a sense 
of satisfaction, to be sure, in our own scientific curio- 
sity, and in the opportunity to contribute to and use the 
total store of knowledge which we have inherited. How- 
ever, like Hippocrates, we must also pledge ourselves 
to teach others our art and todoso without personal gain. 
Next to the satisfaction of serving patients as human 
beings, is the satisfaction derived from the training of 
other physicians. All this implies personal sincerity, ut 
most honesty and complete integrity. We cannot imbue 
others with these characteristics unless we have them 


ourselves. 











Karsner has spoken of the "Past as Prelude." You 
may rightfully ask "Prelude to what?" I am certain I do 
not have the answer. But I do believe we can learn from 
the past, and perhaps in some way be better able to 

anticipate the future. Itis said that the god Janus had 
two faces, so that he looked at once to the future and to 
the past. It is not fashionable today for us to examine 

our historic past either professionally or otherwise. I 

believe itis a fair question, however, to ask ourselves 

whether we are upholding the ideals of Hippocrates and 
his day. I am quite willing to admit that technically our 

advances have been significant. But have we lost the hu- 

man touch by becoming so objective—so scientific— 

that we have come to disregard the fact that patients are 

people, too? 


The Oath certainly emphasizes the value placed 
on the patient: as an individual. Are we becoming less 
acutely aware of the moral philosophy that this Oath 
upholds ? 


A present-day Hippocrates, our beloved humanist 
Langley Porter, reminds us that not more than fifty 
years ago, in this city, the surgical teachings were very 
largely drawn from those of Hippocrates. Despite the 
tremendous advances insurgery in the past halfcentury, 
the advice of the early Greek Physician has stimulated 
much of present-day surgical thought. And if one exam- 
Ines the Smith Surgical Papyrus, vintage of 3, 000 B.C., 
one finds that even Hippocrates was not the first to put 
in an orderly manner the sound precepts of careful dia- 
gnosis before therapy. How often is such the case today? 
As long as we have a telephone handy, and antibiotics at 
our elbow, why worry about a diagnosis? 


Seriously, Hippocrates’ approach was holistic, 
that is, concerned above all with the whole man, and his 
restoration to wellbeing both in mind and body. In the 
Hippocratic corpus, the physician is implored to hold 
himself to a life of dignity, of order, morality and lead- 
ership, to be guided by a philosophy of high purpose and 
personal detachment. In the culture of the West, this is 
embodied in the Golden Rule, and I have seen this Rule 
applied also to men and women of the Fast who were on 
the threshold of their professional careers—just as you 
are today. 














I realize, also, that itis prosaic and old fashioned 
to call upon you to treat each other—and particularly 
your patients—with a full sense. of mutual understand- 
ing. In psychology and psychiatry, stress is laid, as you 
know, On the importance of appraising and estimating 
the total situation about the patient, in evaluating perso- 
nal relationships, and the behavior-patterns which follow. 
If we lookatthe classical picture ofthe "Family Doctor" 
we may ask ourselves "How many of us would sit still 
beside a patient's bed long enough even to have sucha 
picture taken’? And yet, this is the way we would have 
the public in general believe us to be—humanistic and 
personally concerned with everyone who seeks our help. 
It should be for us to appraise such factors as familial, 
personal and economic problems—as a part of the "total 
situation." Truly, only by such conduct can we "do not 
harm and all good to (our) patients" as fellow men. 
Never was it more true than today, with the powerful 
tools at our disposal, that we must pause and consider 
seriously the course of our professional conduct. For 
we, unfortunately, do not always recognize that these 
powerful tools are double-edged swords. Our moral 
code demands considered judgment to assure all men 
that we use only the edge that cuts for the good of all 
men. 


The live issues of philosophy today are said to 
relate to problems in three large fields: (1) Knowledge, 
(2) Reality, and (8) Values. I am certain you have been 
exposed to at least an epitome of our present scientific 
knowledge of medicine. During your next year as interns 
you will probably practice a higher quality of medicine 
than at any future time in your professional lives. You 
will have your first full impact with the realities of 
medicine, andyouwillassume a responsible role. Values, 
moral and otherwise, perhaps you have already deter- 
mined for yourselves. 


When I think of suchthings, lam reminded of David 
Starr Jordan, who though nota physician was a humanist, 
too! Perhaps you have seen and read his "Care and 
Culture of Men." This is a book of essays and addresses 
collected through the years while he was President of 
Stanford University. If we try to understand this man, 














we learn of his utmost devotion to his fellow man and to 
the more abundant life that Benjamin Ide Wheeler, his 
counterpart at California, was trying to develop among 
the students in Berkeley during the same period. Their 
combined influences, and those of the professional men 
whom they brought to this Bay Region, have had a pro- 
found influence on every one of us. 


Listen to what Jordan said about doctors: "There 
is always a place for doctors, but only for men of the 
nobler Sor. weve. Their work must rest on a basis of 
science.... The scientific physician does not prostitute 
his skill in any of the hundred ways condemned by the 
code of ethics. A true man cannot be used for base pur- 
BORGER. 24 2h". Professional training implies professional 
honor.... No more important movement has been taken 
toward raising the standard of medical education in 
America than recognition by Johns Hopkins University 
of the absolute necessity of mental culture as a requi- 
Site for professional training .. The study of the human- 
ities need not end where the study of the human body is 
begun... The inspiration and example of educated men 
is the best surety that the generation which succeeds 
them shall likewise be men of culture.. These excerpts 
are aS true today,! believe, as they were sixty years ago. 


I should like to read to you a brief passage from 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler's "The Abundant Life™. In 1902, 
he said: 


"The education that educates remains in 
Spite of all the postmortems a training—a 
training that adapts and fits the barbarian 
to his civilizedenvironment, an environment 
in part natural to be sure, but preeminently 
social and historical, a training that makes 
him punctual, and dutiful, and obedient, and 
conscientious, and courteous, and observant, 
and self-controlled, law-abiding, moral, and 
gives him sobriety of judgment and encour- 
ages health to abound-—health of body and 
mind, which is sanity. 











"In the attitude toward human life there 
abide the two contrasted types. One is the 
voice crying in the wilderness, the man clad 
in skins, ascetic, teetotaler, radical, reform- 
er, agitator; and of him they say he hath a 
devil, he is a crank. His mission is to awake, 
with a ringing "Repent", the dormant pub- 
lic mind and stir the public conscience, but 
in him is no safe uplifting and upbuilding 
power. His errand is fulfilled in a day, 
and after him there cometh one whose shoe 
latchet he is unworthy to loose—the Man 
among men, the Man-sSon, living the normal 
life of men, accepting the standing order, 
paying tribute unto C#sar, touching elbows 
with men of the world, respecting the con- 
ventions of society, healing and helping men 
from the common standing ground of human 
life. 


"The call which comes to the university 
from the needofthe day is a call for trained 
men, not extraordinary specimens of men, 
but normal men, not eccentrics but gentle- 
men, not stubborn tories or furious radicals, 
but men of sobriety and good sense, men of 
health and sanity—-men trained in the schoo! 
of historicalmindedness." 


With these noble thoughts from another day ring- 
ing in your ears, I should like to give you, finally, 
Singer's word picture of Hippocrates, which might be 
called the medical profession's ideal of a true Physician: 
"Calm and effective, humane and observant, prompt and 
cautious, at once learned and willing to learn, eager 
alike to get and to give knowledge, unmoved save by the 
fear lest his knowledge may fail to benefit others—pboth 
the sick and their servants the physicians—incorruptible 
and pure in mind and body." And in his Oath, we have an 
epitome of the duty of our profession. 


Hamilton H. Anderson 
School of Medicine 
University of California 
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A SEVENTIETH YEAR SALUTE 


Dr. Howard Christian Naffziger was born in 
Nevada City, California, a small town in the heart 
of the “mother lode” mining country. This vig- 
orous, individualistic environment stimulated and 


shaped the innate characteristics that were to lead 


to his later great achievements in his chosen field 


of medicine. 


Following graduation from the University of 
California Medical School, Dr. Naffziger com- 


pleted postgraduate surgical and neurosurgical 
training at the University of California and Johns 
Hopkins Hospitals. Subsequently, he returned to 


his Alma Mater to become Professor and Chairman 


of the Departments of Surgery and Neurosurgical 
Surgery. His recent retirement after many years 
of outstanding service in this capacity was follow. 


ed by his appointment two years ago to an even 


more distinguished past, that of Regent of the 


University of California. 

Among Dr. Naffziger’s outstanding character- 
istics is his great ability to solve intricate, comple: 
problems by the clear, logical thinking and con- 
centrated effort which he brings to them. Togeth- 
er with his professional capacity, this attribute has 
resulted in his election to the presidency of many 
important surgical societies. His leadership in 
elevating the standards of training and practices 
in his chosen specialty of neurological surgery 1s 
well known to all of us. 

During his long medical school career, he has 
trained and guided many men in various fields of 
surgery and medicine, always basing his counse! 
on a keen analysis of the individual’s attributes 
and the future of that particular area of medicine. 
The tributes bestowed upon him have been many. 
It is characteristic that each new honor has tendec 
to accentuate his responsibilities for the future 
rather than merely to pay homage for the great 
services he has rendered in the past. We warmly 
salute Dr. Howard C. Naffziger on the occasion 
of this Festschrift. 


Dr. Naffziger has been an Associate Editor of 
the Western Journal of Surgery, Obstetrics and 
Gynecology since the date it changed from the 
old Medical Sentinel (1930). He and his depart- 
ment have been, since that time, represented fre- 
quently and always with distinction in our co!- 
umns. As representing our entire organization, 
we wish to add our own felicitations to those of 


his multitude of admirers. 


















[Reprinted from THE JouRNAL oF NERVOUS AND MENTAL Disease, Vol. 116, No. 6, Dec. 1952] 


WARTENBERG THE TEACHER AND THE MAN 
WE. CARTER 


The hallmark of a good teacher is his ability to transfer the subject 
matter from his mind to that of the student. This is especially true 
in neurology—that darkly forbidding field to the average medical 
student; for it lacks the interest of medicine, the drama of surgery, 
the emotional appeal of obstetrics and pediatrics, the glamor of psy- 
chiatry. It is the medical grind course. And it is the exceptional teacher 
who is able to surmount these difficulties, to gain and hold the student’s 
interest. 





These qualities Robert Wartenberg has in abundance. In the first 
place he is a colorful man—even in physical appearance. With a 
rubicund, smiling face he arouses pleasant reactions among+his audi- 
tors. His motions are quick and decisive, his step agile, his whole 
attitude one of alertness. No one can be lethargic in his presence. His 
sureness of approach stimulates patients to give their best attention 


*From the University of California Hospital, San Francisco, California. 
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and definite replies to his questions. Circumlocution is unknown to 
the man. Yea-and-nay is the substance of his replies when such is 
possible. No one can doubt where he stands on a subject. And when 
his definiteness runs counter to ideas accepted or promulgated, no 
bitterness is engendered—for one look at his face is enough to disarm 
any hostility. 

Robert Wartenberg loves to teach; he adores association with young 
minds. He recognizes youth’s tendency to be overbold, to be ultra-sure 
of things, to be self-assertive; and he encourages all these qualities, 
knowing full well that were they not present, the student would have 
nothing to unlearn; and after all is such not an essential part of the 
development of a personality? He is prompt in attendance, has never 
been known to be late for a class nor to skip one. In the sixteen years 
he has been with us, he has never delegated a single lecture to someone 
else. He is indefatigable and dynamic—and amusing to the point 
of never allowing interest to flag. One of the organizers of post-graduate 
classes once said to him: “I am going to put you on during the early 
afternoons, since you will keep the audience awake during siesta.” 

All these attributes combined to make his courses favored among 
students and to stimulate correlative reading in this abstruse subject. 
Indeed other faculty members are sometimes amusingly confounded 
at the fact that sophomore and junior students are sometimes found 
in voluntary attendance at his lectures to seniors. He himself is sur- 
prised and when it is jestingly mentioned he grins: “Oh that is only 
a budding interest in our great speciality.” 

It has been said that Dr. Wartenberg’s teaching methods can be 
summed up by his constant employment of the lawyer’s approach: |] 
am going to demonstrate, I am demonstrating and I have demon- 
strated. This arouses the interest of the student, it appeals to his in- 
telligence and it cements the conclusions, In the first few minutes this 
instructor presents the problem as a whole and discusses what may 
reasonably be expected to appear on history and examination. The 
patient is then sent for and demonstrated. He is graciously thanked 

nd dismissed, and the questions and summing up begin. He chooses 
his subjects well; and parenthetically it is little known that often he 
personally pays the patients travelling expenses incident to his attend- 
ance. 

Among the items of Wartenberg’s teaching armamentarium is his 
unique ability to mime. Classes have often been thrown into gales of 
laughter at his impersonation of reactions; even a self-demonstrated 
Chvostek is amusing. 

One sometimes hears it said that he is dogmatic. Indeed he is—but 
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ee ee i 
in the better meaning of the word; for he never dogmatizes on tl 
speculative. There are things even in neurology that are axiomatic; 
: . . . . . : . Oo? 
and why not be positive about a thing when it is eens to i 

, ive fac s mphatic. 
Even there are- negative factors about which one can be ; N abe 
“The etiology is absolutely unknown.” So when one is sure of a thing 
why not be positive about it? For nobody likes a milquetoast. 


Among his former students (to whom he refers as “my old 
teachers”), are many who recall funny incidents, in themselves pregnant 
with neurological lore. One such occurred several years ago during a 
session of the weekly clinicopathological conference. The case, one of 
brain tumor, had been carefully worked up by a meticulous Assistant 
Resident. The neurological findings were complete and precise. Various 
clinicians were asked to comment. Their responses were guarded. 
Finally Dr. Wartenberg was asked to speak. He arose and flatly an- 
nounced that the tumor was at a specific given point. He gave his rea- 
sons why it was not above that area, not below it, neither to the right nor 
to the left. When he sat down there was consternation on the students 
faces. “Boy, has he stuck his neck out”. The Professor of Pathology, 
known for his puckish humor, got up slowly, approached the ee 
tray and and taking hold of the edge of the towel, he said sternly: 

Dr, Wartenberg, your face is going to be red” (here a long pause 
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while a gasp went over the class) “if this specimen shows the tumor 
at a point other than the one you mentioned” (another pause before 
throwing off the covering) “—but you are right!” The students 
whooped. 

The life of a neurologist in California is not entirely without haz- 
ard; for this state has a commendable law making the reporting of 
epilepsy mandatory. The regulation is intended to aid the State Motor 
Vehicle Department in the apprehension of epileptic drivers who are 
legion—many hundreds in this state alone. As an illustration there 
occurred an incident a few years ago which might well have been 
tragic. One day a new clinic patient rushed in and demanded some 
phenobarbital as he had to get to work. Dr. Wartenberg inquired into 
the nature of his disorder and found that he was subject to epileptic 
convulsions. Further questioning elicited the fact that he was an 
operator of a bus of the Municipal Railway, and that his run began at 
noon and he was eager not to be late. The doctor gave him a prescrip- 
tion, begged him not to drive and warned him that he was obliged 
by law to report the case. The patient left, grumbling that he knew 
when an attack was coming on and beside, the medicine held him 
when he did not “forget to take it.” The clinician dutifully made the 
report, whereupon the State Inspectors, in conjunction with the man- 
agement of the Municipal Railway, hauled *the driver off his bus in 
the middle of a run. That evening the patient telephoned the doctor 
at his residence, threatened dire vengeance. Dr. Wartenberg immedi- 
ately got in touch with the Director of the Clinic, who himself having 
been recently mauled‘ and bitten by a mental patient and who was 
familiar with the post-convuls@ ferocity of certain epileptics, advised 
the neurologist to go to his country place for a few days until the 
authorities got the situation under control. The denouement came a 
week later when Wartenberg, handing a fare to the roving conductor 
stationed on a loading platform to facilitate traffic, was greeted by a 
broadly smiling patient: “Hi, Doc!” And patting his new badge he 
added: “See, they promoted me”. 

For many years the School of Medicine has collaborated with the 
program committees of various county medical societies through the 
state. At first there were few requests for neurologists, but gradually 
these became numerous, largely due to Dr. Wartenberg’s ability to 
translate difficult neurological problems into tangible methods of diag- 
nosis and treatment. Indeed these calls have become somewhat of an 
embarrassment to him especially when three or more have come from 
the same society. 

This sketch would not be complete were no mention made of the 
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man’s optimism and cheerfulness. Several years ago he acquired an 
acute severe infection (as do all too many doctors), and for a time his 
life was despaired of. Friends tip-toed about, hesitant to inquire for 
fear of what they might hear. But he made the grade and in due time 
was back to the clinic. To an inquiry he grinned: “Oh zat? It was 
joost a reflex”, 

Dr. Wartenberg’s book reviews are highly appreciated by his 
confreres. One hears that book reviews are all too often not reviews 
at all but panegyrics. He takes book reviewing seriously. If a publica- 
tion is not up to standard, he frankly says so and in no unequivocal 
terms, citing chapter and verse. Some authors and publishers must 
have felt like transfixing him—but in the end they are likely to be 
grateful; for is not honest criticism without sting, a compliment which 
allows an author to correct errors, even subject matter, in subsequent 


editions? 

Robert Wartenberg’s friends are legion both within the medical 
profession and without. Perhaps this stems from that great quality— 
that of Abou Ben Adhem—his love for his fellow man. He just loves 
people, and what better attribute is there for a successful career in 
medicine. May he long be spared to mold the minds of the young. 
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IMPRESSIVE TRIBUTE P/.ID TO 
ROBERT WARTENBERG OF U. C. 


Fifty-nine articles by seventy-five authors representing 
wenty countries from all over the world have been bound 
together in a special issue of The Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Disease, recently published with the inscription 
imprinted on its cover “Jn Honor of Robert W artenberg, 
San Francisco, On the Occasion of His Sixty-Fifth 
Birthday.” 

The treatises deal with the various aspects of the 
“Neurological Problems in the World in 1953” and in the 
words of the volume’s editor, Webb Haymaker of the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, “anyone working in 
the neurological field will at once feel the presence of an 
ilustrious assemblage of authors. With contributions of 
lasting worth from twenty countries, this is indeed a 
contemporary cross section of neurological thought un- 
precedented in its internal scope. Considering the stature 
of the man we honor, Doctor Wartenberg, this is as it 
should be.” 

In ade tion to these learned articles assembled from all 
over the world, the special issue contains heart-warming 
tributes from three of his distinguished colleagues in San 
Francisco. Langley Porter discusses “Robert W artenberg 
I'he Man,” W. E. Carter eulogizes “Wartenberg The 
Teacher and the Man” and Francis Schiller describes 
“Robert Wartenberg the Neurologist.” 

To Doctor Wartenberg, who is*Clinical Professor of 
Neurology at the University of California School of Medi- 
cine, and who has been a member of the Medical Society 
since 1938, THE BULLETIN extends warm greetings in 
honor of this occasion. | 
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dimensions beyond imagination, de- 
scription, and belief. Here is a na- 
tion consciously dedicated to sys- 
tematic overeating to compensate 
for the deficit suffered in the post- 
war years. The battle cry of the 
/people is not a simple “Panem” but 
also “Beer, cakes, whipped cream, 
and chocolate!” 
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@ Views and comments of physicians 
who have been visitors recently to 
foreign countries are welcomed for 










publication in this department. 
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South Germany in 1953 


> ro THE EDITORS: In 1935, I quit 
Germany, not of my own volition. 
I visited there in 1949 and again 
in the fall of 1953. The strongest 
single impression of my last trip 
was the obesity of the masses, par- 
ticularly the middle class. 

One person in three is preceded 
by a protuberance of about 40 or 





50 lb. of sagging weight firmly at- 
tached to his middle. The advertis- 
ing coaster (see illustration) pic- 
tures the predicament of a Bavarian 
who frantically calls for his dog 
whom he cannot even see, because 
of his embonpoint. There is more 
truth than poetry here. How rightly 
has this been called “the German 
goiter’! 

Quantitatively and qualitatively 
this mass obesity has taken on 
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Next to obesity, the servility of 
the people strikes a visitor from 
the United States. This is endemic, 
particularly in the universities and 
their institutions. Deep at the core, 
the German is not a truly demo- 
cratic being, despite the short in- 
termezzo of the Weimar Republic. 
In Germany the American comes 
fully to the realization that his own 
country is a real democracy, both 
politically and psychologically. 

It is true, in Germany people 
play hard, but they work hard too. 
Whereas some other nations dally 
with amour and live in the past, 
the Germans work. Nowhere have 
I seen so often so many people run- 
ning so fast to catch a streetcar. 
They rebuild feverishly. Still, it 
will take another generation to 
complete this colossal job. Labor is 
strikingly cheap. 

Since I visited Munich, it would 
be unphysiologic not to mention 
the beer. It is indeed good, nay, 
very good, it is still better than.we 
are led to believe. The euphorizing 
effect of the dark Miinchen beer is 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable. It 
is the best sleeping remedy extant. 
This becomes the more evident in 
the famed Hofbrauhaus, which is 
always packed to capacity with peo- 
ple drinking beer from superdimen- 
sional steins. The place reminds one 
of an opium den. The establishment 
should be called “House to Eu- 
phoria.” 
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HOWARD CHRISTIAN NAFFZIGER 


zum 70. Geburtstage am 6. Mai 1954 


Howard Christian Naffziger has never ceased to astonish us with his 
exploits. General surgeon and neurosurgeon, indefatigable in war and peace, 
his gallantry and voyages come to mind when one tries to sing this imposing 
leader of man and his accomplishments. 
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tralblatter of Springer (reviewing 


pressed by the supreme artistry of the literature) are unequaled 1n 
‘ts modern painters. A tip to the completeness and thoroughness. One 
traveler: In spite of all temptations, wonders only who buys all these 
save on everything else while in expensive books. 

Munich, but be sure to buy a land- American medicine is 1n high re- 
scape. They are unspeakably love- pute, and the Germans are eager tO 
ly. Those who travel under the sign learn more about it. Many German 
of the dollar will find such a pur men of medicine are anxious tO 
chase a real bargain. Hang the pic- come to America for postdoctoral 
ture in your room OF your office, study. It is hoped that the Rocke- 
and it becomes 4 window, opening feller Foundation and the Fulbright 
onto the most charming of Bavarian scholarships will expand their fa- 
vistas. cilities to provide opportunities for 

Medicine is On the march in as many Germans as possible. 

Germany. The ‘nfiuence of the old Lately among European cCorre= 
enviable tradition of the hard-work- spondents it has become fashion- 
ing German professor has again able to vie with each other in 
come into its own. The rebuilt uni- their horrifying descriptions of the 
versity hospitals and the new Wom- critical attitude of the people in 
en’s Hospital in Freiburg should be Europe toward America. I saw and 
ht-seers. “These in- heard nothing of this in South Ger- 
measured with many. The general tenor of the 
finest hospitals German “man on the street” t0- 
ward America ‘is one of sincere 
friendliness. He appears to realize 


{n Munich one is particularly im- 


meccas for sig 
stitutions may be 
equality against the 
of the world. There are number- 
less well-equipped Jaboratories, and 
every ward has an examining room that the United States is Western 
for the doctor. Germany's best friend. And he has 
Medical publications flourish like every reason for this concept. His: 
the proverbial green bay tree- The tory contains no instance of a more 
production of medical books—to gracious attitude of the victor to 
cite only the publications of Thieme ward the vanquished. 


and Springer—'s enormous, and 
ROBERT WARTENBERG, M.D 


their entire make-up 1s magnificent- 


ly accomplished. The famed Zen- San Francisco 
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his gallantry and voyages come to mind when one tries to sing this imposing 
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As a surgeon, he is a true physician. I have seen this over sixteen years 
of collaboration with him. He is constructively critical, confidently cautious, 
and consistently adverse to any spectacular measures — diagnostic or ope- 
rative — at the expense of the patient. He is an inspiring model for the younger 
neurosurgical generation, who are too easy on the trigger with grave diagnostic 
and surgical procedures. 

He has served as adviser and councillor for research at the highest national! 
levels. For the Unitarian Service Committee he went on medical missions to 
Poland in 1946, and to the Philippines in 1948. His ambassadorial qualities 
make him a cherished guest everywhere he goes. 

As a surgeon of injuries to the nervous system, Dr. Naffziger has recorded 
certain of the earliest examples of successful treatment of subdural fluid collec - 
tions; he has analyzed depressed skull fracture, traumatic apoplexy and spinal 
trauma. In the peripheral field he has contributed methods of nerve suture and 
splinting, and ways to expose and reconstruct the contents of the jugular fo - 
ramen devastated by injury. 

»Exposure«, the key to surgical success, is one of the basic concepts, in his 
thought and achievement. Roaming far afield, as we have already seen, he has 
lived up to the grandeur of his native »open spaces«.’ Perhaps they were his 
inspiration in developing techniques of exploratory craniotomy, notably of the 
posterior fossa and above all, the orbit. His treatment of exophthalmic ophthal- 
moplegia, or malignant exophthalmos, is classical. But this was not only the 
clever application of a technique by a brilliant surgeon. He has enriched our 
knowledge of that disease and of the surgical anatomy of the orbit as he ap- 
proached it through an intracranial back-door. 

The preoccupation with the deleterious effects of narrow anatomical straits 
also finds expression in his concept of the scalenus anterior syndrome, and the 
diagnostic test of jugular compression for nerve roots under pressure. The con- 
sideration of spatial relationships was equally dominant in his pioneer study 
of the pineal shift, in skull roentgenograms of space occupying lesions. These 
are some of the numerous writings which have made his name a by-word in 
neurosurgical circles. His productive mind has flowed into comprehensive re- 
views, biographical sketches, editorials, letters, war-time bulletins and papers 
on tumors of the brain and cord, on intracranial suppuration, cerebral anemia, 
cerebrospinal fluid circulation and altered cord physiology. 

Although Howard C. Naffziger fills an armchair with supreme elegance, 
and presides over a gathering with authority, it would be wrong to regard him 
as anything else but a pioneer. The rugged dignity returns to that word when 
one considers what this man has cone in the United States, and for the Pacific 
Coast in particular. With unfaltering energy, he has built up a neurosurgical 
nuclear force which emanates from the University of California School of Medi- 
cine in San Francisco. Three thousand miles away from the established medical 
nurseries of the Eastern States, he has transplanted a great tradition and insti- 
gated a great advance. To Say that he has put California on the neurosurgical 
map is not enough. For he has not only trained numerous graduate and under- 
graduate pupils in his own exacting discipline; he has raised the standard of 
medical training throughout the whole country, particularly the West. As past- 
President of the American College of Surgeons he has been acknowledged as an 
eminent leader of national and international repute. Many basic and much 
needed improvements in the education of medical and nursing personnel are 


due to his experience and vision. 
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R. Wartenberg, Gliickwunsch 


Modesty forbids that I introduce myself as an example of Dr. Naffziger’s 
contributions to teaching and research at this University. But the harm now 
being done, I might as well put it on record: it is to him that I owe my presence 
on these happy shores, and owed it at a time when being a subject under Hitler 
was not a passport to a constructive existence. 

Other national and international honors came naturally to a man of Dr. Naff- 
ziger’s accomplishments. He was one of the founders of the American Board 
of Surgery, has for many years been Chairman of the American Board of Neuro- 
logical Surgery, and President of the Society of Neurological Surgeons, not to 
mention other neurological and surgical societies. The Royal College of Sur- 
geons in London has made him an Honorary member, as did the Philippine 
College of Surgeons and others. 

»Retirement« is an academic notion indeed, when applied to the man who 
is now President of the American Surgical Association and Regent of the Uni- 
versity of California. More than ever he has geared himself to the advancement 
of medical education. A tall figure of aristocratic bearing and reserve, a Clear 
thinker and convincing speaker, an exvellent listener, always in command of 
the situation, Dr. Naffziger quietly scans a wide horizon to seize the essential 
detail and reach the highest goal. There will never be anything small about him. 

Robert Wartenberg, M. D. (San Francisco) 
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you owe it to yourself to get pleasure from your efforts. Sports, hobbies, your 
friends and family deserve a share of your attention. Yet, sometimes the de- 
mands for your time and services as a doctor are too many. You haven't a 
chance to enjoy your personal interests. 

Through its Mailway service, Crocker First National Bank eases the pres- 
sure of your busy schedule. Using it, you need not leave your home or office 
and spend valuable time going to and from the bank to transact financial affairs. 
Mailway Banking is as simple as sending a letter. It can be used for both check- 
ing and savings accounts. You, or your assistant, simply fill out the deposit 
slip and enclose it with the endorsed checks and mail it. Then you are free 


to devote the time saved by Mailway Banking service to your other activities. 


be CROCKER 
= MAILWAY BANKING FIRST 
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EES. NATIONAL 
BANK 


1 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO + 360-14th STREET, OAKLAND 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


AT SAN FRANCISCO 


HE origin of this School of Medicine is coeval 

with that of the State of California. Shortly 

after the discovery of gold on the American 
River in 1848 by Marshall, the Wheelwright, and 
the breaking of the news on the San Francisco 
waterfront by Brannan, the merchant, California 
was flooded by intrepid men from all over the 
world. It is not altogether surprising that within 
a few months 50 physicians had arrived at the 
scene of the golden expectancy—so many, in fact, 
that some of them were forced to take mean jobs 
in order to live. Some, but not all, for among these 
physicians were a few outstanding and able men 
who were not satisfied with the mores of the min- 
ing camp and the gaudy and wild ways of San 
Francisco, and who proceeded to do something 
about it. 

Dr. Elias Cooper started the first medical school 
in San Francisco in 1859, but it soon languished. 
Later, he got it going again, and after a long and 
valiant struggle, it finally became the Medical De- 
partment of Stanford University, and now occupies 
a high place among such institutions. 

Of the men who initiated the institution which 
has become the School of Medicine of the Univer- 
sity of California, two were particularly outstand- 
ing: Richard Beverly Cole and Hugh Huger 
Toland. These men were the very antithesis of each 
other: the one suave, ingratiating, persuasive, agile; 
the other dour, dominant, stubborn and, at times, 
vindictive. Circumstances brought about their co- 
operation, in spite of their thinly veiled hostility to 
each other—a not uncommon occurrence in public 
life, where certain opponents who would transfix 
each other are able to work in harmony in a 
common cause. 
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The career of Beverly Cole before he came to 
California portended the work he was to do here. 
He was born in Virginia of a cultivated, wealthy 
father and a demure, young mother whose sole 
attributes, seemingly, were those of crocheting, smil- 
ing and reproducing. When the easy life suddenly 
came to an end with the father’s bankruptcy and 
death, the hidden talents of the clinging-vine wife 
were revealed. She opened a boardinghouse, first in 
the little town and later in Philadelphia, and man- 
aged to care for her brood. 

Young Beverly left school when he was 16 years 
old. After a few months as apprentice to a physi- 
clan in Lexington, Kentucky, he enrolled as a 
freshman in a small medical school (afterward, 
the University of Louisville). His aggressive nature 
soon took him to Philadelphia, where he became 
a demonstrator in anatomy at Jefferson Medical 
College. There he came under the influence of 
Charles D. Meigs, famed in obstetrics, and there- 
from sprang his interest in this dramatic field of 
medicine. On graduation he opened an office and 
soon had a thriving practice. But the tales coming 
from California taxed his complacency. He soon 
abandoned his good start, made arrangements for 
his family’s care, and prepared to go to the new 
Eldorado. Having no taste for the rough and dirty 
trip overland, he took passage on a side-wheeler 
for Aspinwall (now Coldn). It was a luxurious 
boat, but the elegance ceased at the Isthmus. The 
trip across was hazardous, almost disastrous, for 
cholera was rampant and men were dying by the 
dozens. Finally, after arriving in San Francisco, 
the debonair doctor was shocked to find condi- 
tions far from his fastidious liking. Nonetheless, 
he lost no time in opening an office in a drug 
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OUR NOVEMBER COVER—NEW HERBERT C. 
MOFFITT HOSPITAL, U. C. 


The cover page of this number of THE BULLETIN shows 
a frontal view of the new Herbert C. Moffitt Hospital at the 
University of California Medical Center—a structure of 
steel and cement now going up on Parnassus Avenue. It is 
the culmination of many years of planning and it will 
relieve the great congestion incident to inadequate space 
to carry on the numerous activities demanded of modern 
medicine. 

The first State appropriation was made more than a 
decade ago, and plans were drawn; but war intervened, 
inflation occurred, and it soon became apparent that the 
original appropriation of two million dollars would be 
insufficient; the appropriations finally reached ten million, 
and new architectural plans were made. (It is pleasing to 
know that a similar appropriation was made for the School 
of Medicine in Los Angeles.) The new hospital will contain 
900 beds and is scheduled for occupancy early in 1954. 
It will be entirely a service hospital. Private patients will 
be accepted only in the present U.C. Hospital. 

It is interesting to recall the early development of this 
institution. It is not likely that the founders of this School 
of Medicine—among them those intrepid spirits, Beverly 
Cole and Hugh Toland, ever conceived a hospital and 
medical school as one; for teaching those days was almost 
entirely didactic. Sometimes students were taken to a 
neighboring hospital, usually the County, in order that 
patients be demonstrated to them — but they never got 
their hands on one! During the eighties and nineties 
however, largely through the influence of men who had 
journeyed to Europe, particularly England and Germany, 
new ideas of bedside teaching were introduced. 

The old Toland Medical College on Chestnut Street, a 
small though rather attractive structure, was found to be 
inadequate. And Beverly Cole, being a good politician as 
well as a teacher (he was a gynecologist and obstetrician) 
was largely instrumental in inducing the State Legislature 
to make an appropriation of a quarter of a million dollars 
—a goodly sum in those days—for buildings of Medicine, 
Dentistry, Law and Pharmacy. 

The local battles among the physicians of the growing 
and blustering town on the site for the new structures, are 
a bit amusing to us now. But they were in dead earnest, 
and no holds were barred. Sharp charges and counter- 
charges were made. There were those unkind enough to 
say that Beverly Cole’s determination to accept Adolph 
Sutro’s offer of thirteen acres on the north slope of Twin 
Peaks, was actuated, not by a desire to build the schools 
adjacent to hospital teaching facilities (that is, the City 
and County Hospital on Potrero, or the Home for Inebri- 
ates at Black Point), but by pique on account of Elias 
Cooper’s fine structure across the Panhandle (which finally 
srew into the present eminent Stanford University School 
of Medicine). Be that as it may, it is gratifying that the 
site has proved sufficient unto the needs. 


Among the structures erected was the Medical Building, 
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the one with the clock and bell tower. It was large and 
sturdy (it stood the ’quake of 1906 with only minor 
damage). And it soon became apparent that not all its 
spacious classrooms were needed for instruction. There- 
upon several of them were converted into wards; and the 
University Hospital, as such, began. There are a number 
of members of our Society who well recall those wards, 
and a few have served their internships there. 

Just after the turn of the century, a group of friends of 
the University, under the leadership of the late Herbert C. 
Moffitt, collected a fund, erected the present University 
Hospital, and presented it to the institution. Its wards and 
rooms were allocated, both to private and teaching pa- 
tients; but as most of the private patients were those of 
Faculty members, they too became available for teaching 
purposes. The hospital contains 316 beds, and space has 
been found for clinical laboratories, etc. In 1933 a seven- 
story Clinic Building was ready for occupancy; and it is 
interesting to note in these times of high prices, that the 
costs were within the appropriation, just over a quarter 
of a million. This is a most useful adjunct to the Hospital 
and School of Medicine, since it serves as a medical intake 
and screening device for admission of teaching patients. 

Other buildings house the Langley Porter Clinic, the 
Hooper Foundation, Roentgenological Research, Metabolic 
Disease Research, the Schools of Dentistry, Pharmacy and 
Nursing, the Postgraduate School, the Alumni Association 
all integral parts of the institution. 





Two-thirds of the existing beds in the Hospital are 
reserved for the teaching program of the School of Medi- 
cine. Financial arrangements for admission to these beds 
are made by the hospital admissions unit of the outpatient 
department. After establishing a diagnosis and outlining 
a course of treatment, if hospitalization is indicated, the 
patient is placed on the waiting list of the respective 
service. Payment comes in full from the patient whenever 
possible, although School of Medicine teaching funds are 
used to supplement the patient’s resources if necessary. 

Since the Hospital might be considered the laboratory 
for the School of Medicine, it is highly concerned with the 
extensive program of this school. Each year the School of 
Medicine graduates seventy-two physicians from its four- 
year course and will soon increase this number to one 
hundred when the new Medical Sciences Building is 
completed. Dating back to 1864, it has graduated more 
than 2,800 California physicians from its classes since that 
time. It is recognized nationally as one of the best medical 
schools in the United States and conducts an active pro- 
eram of medical research in many fields. It co6perates with 
the University Extension Division in providing a number 
of postgraduate courses each year for more than 1,000 
practicing physicians from throughout the West. 

Over the years the School of Medicine and the Hospital 
have been under the able administration of Deans: Cole, 
McLean, D’Ancona, Moffitt, Whipple, Marriott, Porter, 
and Smyth; and Administrators: Summergill, Schmitt, 
Durie, and Hall. 
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Some Significant Developments 


While we are in the process of correlating the thinking 
and opinions of our members and taking action on them, 
it is advisable to study closely any and all remarks of labor 
spokesmen on health and welfare plans, as they are made. 

President Stacy R. Mettier, in an editorial on Page 19 of 
this issue, entitled “Which Way Does the Wind Blow?” 
quotes from a statement made by Mr. George Johns, secre- 
tary of the San Francisco Labor Council, at the Regional 
Meeting of the President's Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation, held in this city on September 29. 
|A full transcript of the proceedings of this meeting has 
arrived at Society headquarters as this issue of THE 
BULLETIN goes to press, and is available there for individual 
members to read whenever time permits. | 

It would be wise to look still further into the thinking of 
one of labor’s most outspoken leaders in this State, as 
revealed in the transcript. After outlining AFL plans for 
a series of modern health centers, and how they would 
operate, Mr. Johns had this to say: 


“As a guarantee that the Union member, the ulti- 
mate consumer of the service, will have the high 
quality medicine he wants, this program will have 
consumer representation at all levels of policy and 
administration. 

“It is the contention of the San Francisco Labor 
Council that a program of this type goes a very long 
way toward filling the basic need outlined in our 
opening remarks: Some means of assuring that 
every man, woman, and child, rich or poor, shall 
have full access to the high quality services of mod- 
ern medical science, not only in time of emergency, 
but in the everyday preservation of good health. 

‘In a government of, by, and for the people, it 
seems to me that support in the planning and int- 
tiating of such a consumer program might very 
properly come from our Federal Government. In 
the case of the San Francisco Labor Council, it has 
been necessary to seek the assistance of a private 
foundation in carrying out the important prelimi- 
nary phases with the necessary scientific, technical 
care. However, the resources of such foundations 
are limited and usually not available. Surely there 
would be no source so fitting as the Federal Govern- 
ment, with its long experience in the public health 
field and with its ultimate responsibility to the 
American consumer. 

“Ina program such as we envisage, a fundamental 
financial problem presents itself. The construction 
and future operation of the program can well be 
financed from funds presently being devoted to 
other types of programs. In the planning and or- 
ganizational phases of such a consumer program, 
however, such funds are not available. To organize 
such a program on the best professional and scien- 
tific levels, help is necessary. 
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“The financial and technical assistance of the 
Federal Government to such consumer health pro- 
grams (whether sponsored by labor or other con- 
sumer groups) would be one of the most genuinely 
significant contributions that could be made for the 
betterment of this nation’s health. 

‘Federal aid to such programs would contribute 
in two ways. In the first place, it would help to 
make available high quality medical services to a 
great mass of our country’s population who do not 
now have access to such care. This in itself would 
be sufficient motive for the government’s assistance. 

“In the second place, federal aid to consumer 
programs would stimulate the entrance of the con- 
sumer into the picture. The preservation and im- 
provement of the nation’s health is certainly a 
mutual problem, involving the patient as well as 
the doctor. For too long, the patient himself has 
been the forgotten man, the bug under the micro- 
scope, examined and treated with scientific skill and 
coldness but disregarded as an individual... . 

“Ultimately, it would seem that a national health 
insurance program of the type advocated by the 
American Federation of Labor may be found to be 
the best answer to the basic need... . It is our well- 
considered recommendation that the Federal Goy- 
ernment should lend its support to the planning 
and establishment of such consumer programs.” 


Of more than passing interest, and in line with 
Mr. Johns’ remark that the Labor Council found it 
“necessary to seek the assistance of a private foundation in 
carrying out the important preliminary phases with the 
necessary scientific, technical care,” an item subsequently 
appeared in the San Francisco Examiner on October 11, 
that the Rockefeller Foundation had rejected a request from 
the San Francisco Labor Council for funds to aid planning 
for the council’s projected Labor Health Center. According 
to the Examiner, the rejection was based on grounds that 
the Foundation’s medical interest is limited to medical 
study organizations. Consequently, the request for $155,- 
000 was not granted. 

That not all labor leaders share the same viewpoint is a 
well known fact. For instance, we quote from the October 
issue of Medical Economics an interesting interview with 
Harry Becker, health expert of the United Auto Workers, 
CIO: “Although hospital costs have been ‘rising . . . about 
I per cent a month for the last ten years, Becker sees no 
cause for alarm. It simply reflects the nation’s higher 
standard of living, he believes. ‘The consuming public 
wants the services now received and has the income to pay 
the bill.” Prepayment, Becker concludes, ‘will work suc- 
cessfully for 90 to 95 per cent of the population.’ He even 
foresees the day when the ‘head of every family in America 
feels as unprotected without prepaid hospital care as the 
homeowner feels without fire insurance.’ ” 
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THE MEDICAL CENTER MEMORIAL UNION * 





“If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again.” This old, but challenging, motto 
certainly applies to the efforts of many of us who have been vitally interested 
and concerned about the utter lack of adequate facilities for students on the 
Medical Center Campus of the University of California. For many long years we 
have endeavored to interest the University administration and the alumni in a 
Program to provide a student-faculty union on this fast-growing campus. We 
have recognized that such a program would involve sacrificiq] giving upon 
the part of students, faculty members, and alumni of the professional schools. 
We have conscientiously endeavored to provide a fair share of the material 
resources required. 


The full story of the heroic efforts to implement this program in its entirety 
would fill many interesting pages. It has been a race run on a very difficult 
course — a course filled with many obstacles — depressions — wars — rumors 
of war — boom and inflation. Oftentimes success was within our reach only to 
be denied. BUT NOW — our motto has paid off. AT LAST our goal will be 
achieved. Hold on to your hats, boys and girls — we are on our way. 





*Insofar as possible, a copy of this article is being sent to every University of California graduate of 
Dentistry, Medicine, Nursing, and Pharmacy, 














WHAT'S NEW? 


March 27th, 1953, will go down in his- 
tory as a day of achievement for the 
sons and daughters of the Medical Cen- 
ter Campus of the University of Califor- 
nia. On that day the Board of Regents 
approved a resolution to proceed with 
the program for the Medical Center Me- 
morial Union. The resolution assures us 
of the full support of the administration, 
and in addition offers ot match contribu- 
tions from the alumni, faculty, and 
friends up to $200,000. The regents fur- 
ther authorized the Associated Students 
Medical Center to conduct a financial 
campaign to secure these gifts. 


WHAT'S THE PROGRAM? 


You are all aware of the tremendous 
building program under way and con- 
templated on this campus. A great medi- 
cal center is gradually appearing on 
Mount Parnassus. The Herbert C. Moffitt 
Teaching Hospital, and the Medical Scj- 
ences Building are scheduled for com- 
pletion some time in 1954. As soon as 
the first increment of the Science Build- 
ing is completed, the old Dental- 
Pharmacy Building, and the Students’ 
Cafeteria will be razed to make room for 
the second increment. The completion 
of these new additions to the campus 
has presented the administration with a 
responsibility to provide housing facili- 
ties for the nurses and interns to staff 
these units, and as a result, impetus has 
been given to the Student-Faculty Union 


project. 


In 1952 President Sproul appointed a 
committee for ‘the combined structure” 
consisting of Dr. Herbert Johnstone, 
chairman, Dr. Willard C. Fleming, Miss 
Margaret Tracy, Mr. William B Hall, 
and Dr. George E. Steninger. The com- 
mittee was instructed to present a pro- 
gram to include the following facilities 
in order of their priority: 

. Nurses’ Residence 

. Student-Faculty Union 

. Interns’ Quarters 

. Parking Facilities 

. Physical Education Wing 


NEWSLETTER 


Mr. Milton Pflueger, architect for the 
teaching hospital, was engaged to pre- 
pare the plans and furnish estimates of 
costs. His estimate for the combined 
structure was $2,800,000. Because of the 
scope of this project, the financing prob- 
lem is of special concern. Certain facili- 
tiles are accepted responsibility of the 
administration while others call for the 
financial support of the students, facul- 
ties, and alumni. The administration 
recognized this and requested a sum of 
$2,000,000 from the 1953 session of the 
State Legislature. The request received 
favorable consideration and was 
granted. The Associated Students Medi- 
cal Center have contributed a sum of 
$200,000 to the regents for the student 
union. Our latest challenge is to secure 
contributions from the faculties, and 
alumni, and friends of the University in 
the amount of $200,000. Add the match- 
ing funds from the administration and 


WE ARE IN. 


WHY Should WE Contribute? 


For the first time in the history of the 
Medical Center Campus the faculties 
and alumni are to be asked to share in 
the financing of a capital building pro- 
gram. No doubt many will ask, “Why 
doesn't the State appropriate the full 
amount for this project?’ The answer is 
clear — the State does not spend tax- 
payers’ money to build student unions 
and recreational facilities. Stephens 
Union at Berkeley was financed by gifts. 
The unions at U.C.L.A., and at Davis 
were provided through gifts of alumni 
and students. If the Medical Center 
Campus is to be assured of these des- 
perately needed facilities the funds must 
be secured from non-State sources. It is 
extremely fortunate for us that the ma- 
jor financing for our project has been 
arranged. Only the sum of $200,000 sep- 
arates us rom an opportunity to provide 
for this campus a real college atmos- 
phere wherein loyalty and respect for 
the University may grow, and students 
will not only learn to earn a living, but 
to live a life. 
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What Will We Get for 


Our Contributions? 


Students, faculty, and alumni will be 
particularly interested in the facilities to 
be provided in the Student - Faculty 
Union. The plans now being considered 
will afford the following: 

1. Student lounges 


2. Browsing room — music - radio - 
television room 


. Game rooms — table tennis, bil- 
liards 


. Student body offices — alumni of- 
fice 

. Faculty club—faculty dining room 

. Alumni memorial room 


. Cafeteria—Fountain room—book 
and supply store 


. Gymnasium — auditorium 

. Swimming pool—handball courts 
. Barber shop 

. Underground parking area 


WHEN DO WE START? 


The plans for the “combined struc- 
ture” are on the drawing boards and 
progressing rapidly. The campaign for 
funds from the faculties, and alumni is 
in the organizational stage. An execu- 
tive council has been appointed to direct 
the campaign. The State has been di- 
vided into twelve divisions on a geo- 
graphical basis and efforts are being 
made to enlist an army of volunteer 
workers to solicit contributions from our 
members. NOW IS YOUR CHANCE TO 
HELP IN THIS WORTHY CAUSE. A tre- 
mendous task is before us —it can be 
done — it must be done. 


DREAMS DO COME TRUE 
IF YOU BELIEVE. 
Let's make a date at the old swimming 
hole in 1955. 


GEORGE E. STENINGER, D.D.S. 
Graduate Manager 
Associated Students Medical Center 
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I Believe: 


I believe the Medical Center Memorial 
Union to be one of the most important 
developments in the history of the Medi- 
cal Center Campus. Now we can add 
emphasis to LIVING as well as to 
LEARNING. Your full support is most 
earnestly requested. 


Willard C. Fleming, Dean 
College of Dentistry 


I Believe: 


The School of Nursing and its alumni 
have looked forward to the day when 
adequate facilities for students would 
be provided on this campus. The Medi- 
cal Center Memorial Union will provide 
these desperately needed facilities. 

I believe our alumni and faculty will 
support the program with their gifts and 
efforts. 

Margaret Tracy, Dean 
School of Nursing 


T Believe: 


I believe the Memorial Union with all 
its facilities will meet one of the greatest 
needs on the Medical Center Campus. 
It will assure a closer student-faculty 
relationship and provide an opportunity 
for a more enjoyable period of learning. 
It deserves the financial and active sup- 
port of all our graduates. 


Francis Scott Smyth, Dean 
School of Medicine 


I Believe: 


I believe the possibilities for a real 
campus atmosphere on the Medical 
Center Campus: will be greatly en- 
hanced by the provision of the Memorial 
Union. I urge all graduates of the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy to support the project 
with your gifts and efforts to make this 
campaign for funds successful. 


Troy C. Daniels, Dean 
College of Pharmacy 
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THE MEDICAL CENTER GROWS a. 

The new buildings and facilities of the University of 
California Medical Center now are making it a truly great 
institution. The Herbert C. Moffitt Teaching Hospital is & 
under way. The Medical Sciences Building will be com- 
pleted in 1954, 


Present and future students will have, with these addi- 


m. 


le 


tions, an even better opportunity to learn well ... but i. 


have no more opportunity to live well at the Medical ol 
Center than you did. 
That’s the problem, but with your help it will be no 


problem on the campus that is to be. 1g 
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U.C. Medical Center, 1906 


THE CAMPUS THAT WAS NO CAMPUS 

It wasn’t a campus at all, really. It offered—and still 
does—professional training ... one of the finest obtainable 
anywhere. 

But there were no playing fields, no social rooms, no 
space in the cafeteria, no other place to eat, no spot to play 
music or listen to it, no recreation, no center for student 
body business meetings. You remember this. 

It was interesting, but it left some barren hours after a 
heavy study schedule. 

Perhaps you have your own personal memories, bitter 
or sweet, about the struggle to provide a true campus 
atmosphere. 

Perhaps you were one of those who got tired of eating 
cold lunches in labs, and who did something about it. With 
the funds and the muscles supplied by you and your class- 
mates, a “temporary” cafeteria was built in 1921. 

Or maybe you were one of those who did something 
about providing the very first recreational facilities—the 
two tennis courts. You may remember the Labor Day when 
a gang of students levelled the sites for them. Possibly 
you remember collecting the $25 a month land rent from 
faculty members and fellow students. 


That’s the campus that wasn’t a campus. Introducing 


now—the campus that is to be! 
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THE MECHANICS OF THE PLAN 

If you want to send in your pledge now by mail, fine. 
Probably you may want more information, and you will 
hear further from the Campaign Committee. 

Your Memorial Union Campaign Chairman is George E. 
Steninger, D.D.S. He has the excellent help of committees 
in charge of Finance, Publicity, Prospects, and Arrange- 
ments. 

There are a large number of Soliciting Committees. 
There are 12 Division Soliciting Committees. covering the 
State of California. Within each Division Soliciting Com- 
mittee there are District Soliciting Committees, each cov- 
ering a small area of the Division. W ithin each District 
Soliciting Committee there are Community Soliciting Com- 
mittees, representing each community in which alumni 
reside or practice. You will hear from your Community 
Soliciting Committee. 

WHAT'S IN IT FOR YOu? 

What will be in the Memorial Union? 

Alumni Facilities Alumni Association offices. meeting 
rooms available for alumni gatherings, a place to meet 
and relax on visits to the campus, and, for those taking 
post-graduate courses and doing clinical work. many facil- 
ities for recreation. 

Alumni Memorial Room. a special feature. 

Faculty Facilities — A complete Faculty Club and Fac- 
ulty Dining Room, plus all the other facilities of the Union. 

Student Facilities — Student lounges, browsing room, 
music, radio and television room, game rooms for table 
tennis and billiards, student body offices, cafeteria, foun- 
tain, book and supply store, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
handball courts. 

ADDING IT UP: 

“We come to college not only to learn to earn a living, 
but to live a life.” 

These words, carved above a door of a Union on a State 
College campus, best tell why such an important program 
is essential to a full, rounded college education. The busi- 
ness of learning to live a life is not done entirely in the 
classroom, the clinic, the laboratory, or the study room. 
To learn how to use leisure time, to associate on pleasant 
terms with others, to enjoy healthful recreations and stimu- 
lating hobbies—such things, too, are a part of education. 

AS A LOYAL ALUMNUS, YOU CAN PROVIDE THIS PART: An 
appropriate memorial to commemorate the services of the 
Medical Center’s graduates in the Armed Forces of our 
country during World Wars I and II — and of alumni who 
have made distinctive contributions to the campus and 
the professions. And as a living memorial that will serve 
and benefit all —a memorial that will be the heart of the 


campus life, for cultural, recreational, social and spiritual 


development. 
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U.C. Medical Center, 1906 


THE CAMPUS THAT WAS NO CAMPUS 

It wasn’t a campus at all, really. It offered—and still 
does—professional training ... one of the finest obtainablé 
anywhere. 

But there were no playing fields, no social rooms, n@ 
space in the cafeteria, no other place to eat, no spot to play 
music or listen to it, no recreation, no center for student 
body business meetings. You remember this. 

It was interesting, but it left some barren hours alter @ 
heavy study schedule. 

Perhaps you have your own personal memories, bittek 
or sweet, about the struggle to provide a true campus 
atmosphere. 

Perhaps you were one of those who got tired of eating 
cold lunches in labs, and who did something about it. With 
the funds and the muscles supplied by you and your clas# 
mates, a “temporary” cafeteria was built in 1921. 

Or maybe you were one of those who did something 
about providing the very first recreational facilities—th€ 
two tennis courts. You may remember the Labor Day wheal 
a gang of students levelled the sites for them. Possibly 
you remember collecting the $25 a month land rent from 
faculty members and fellow students. 

That’s the campus that wasn’t a campus. Introducing 


now—the campus that is to be! 
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—Proposed Joint Structure: 
Nurses’ and Interns’ Quarters 
and Medical Center Memorial Union 


NOW — THE CAMPUS THAT IS TO BE! 


The campus is, at last. to become a campus, because 


there will be a beautiful, spacious new Medical Center 
Memorial Union. complete with facilities of varied nature 


for students, faculty and alumni. 


The Memorial Union. long and desperately needed, is 


now made both possible and absolutely necessary. For the 
scarce facilities now available in the present cafeteria 
“Shack” will soon be demolished to prepare for the 


unit of the Medical Sciences Building. 


second 
Housing facilities 


must be provided for nurses and interns to staff the new 


units. So an inspired plan has been developed and author- 


ized, to combine Memorial Union facilities with a State- 


financed building to house the enlarged st 
and interns. 


aff of nurses 


Relatively little of the money to build the Memorial 
Union features of the combined structure is still to be 
raised. The combined structure will cost $2,800,000. As 
Dr. George E. Steninger, Memorial Union Campaign Ch 


man, pointed out in a recent report, “Cert 


air- 
ain facilities are 
the accepted responsibility of the University 
tion, but others call for the financial 


faculties, and alumni.” 


administra- 
support of students, 


The administration. recognizing this, requested and 


received $2,000,000 from the 1953 session of the State 
Legislature. 

The students of the Medical Center themselves. acting 
through their own council, have 
fer of $200,000. This is money acquired from many years 


of student operation of the crowded little ¢ 


just completed the trans- 


afeteria, book 
store and dental supply store. 


“Because the State does not spend the taxpayers’ money 
for student unions and recreational facilities,” Dr. Sten- 


inger points out, “our latest challenge is to secure contri- 
butions from the faculties, alumni and friends of the Uni- 
versity in the amount of $200,000. Add the matching funds 


from the administration and we are in!” 








A REASON TO GIVE, AND A PLAN 


Yes, we have been an institution where health is t 


but seldom practiced .. . where the only f 


aught 


acilities provided 
for the recreation and convenience of the students were 


provided by the students themselves. 


This time, the Legislature and the University are carry- 


ing the main load. the students are providing a fair share, 


and for the first time alumni are being asked to help, too. 


The response of the alumnj to this call for aid is in a 
way a repayment. Your individual] profession 


cost the State of California well over $ 


al education 
9,000, over and above 


tuition and fees. Here is your first chance to repay it. In 


a sense it is your chance to demonstrate th 


at professional 
practice under 


a system of free enterprise can voluntarily 
supply needed facilities which are not provided in a state 
supported educational system. 


The amount to be raised, relative to the value of the 


new facilities, is small . . . but it is large in relation to the 
circle of people who are vitally interested. We 
on barely more than 5.000 alumni and f 


all of whom will undoubtedly wish 


can count 
aculty members, 


to help in giving 


tomorrow’s Medical Center students the room and facil- 


ities they need for healthy student life. Since not all recent 


graduates will be in a position to do so. the 
tribution must be high. 


average con- 













To make larger contributions possible, 
has decided that ple 


the committee 
dge payments may cover a three-year 
period. In this way, for instance. a pledge of $360 may be 


paid for at $10 per month. At the top, however, a fey 


individual donations of $3.000 and $7,500 will be needed. 
And there is little doubt that they will be 


forthcoming, 
for Medical Center training h 


as equipped many men and 


women for very high professional earnings. 





Make checks payable to REGENTS, U. C. MEDICAL CENTER, 
and mail to Dr. George E. Steninger, 


Medical Center, First and Parnassus 
cisco 22. Phone: OVerland 1-3323. 


Associated Students, 


Avenues, San Fran- 
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U.C. Medical Center, 1906 


THE CAMPUS THAT WAS NO CAMPUS 

It wasn’t a campus at all, really. It offered—and still 
does—professional training ... one of the finest obtainable 
anywhere. 

But there were no playing fields, no social rooms, no 
space in the cafeteria, no other place to eat, no spot to play 
music or listen to it, no recreation, no center for student 
body business meetings. You remember this. 

It was interesting, but it left some barren hours after 4 
heavy study schedule. 

Perhaps you have your own personal memories, bitter 
or sweet, about the struggle to provide a true campus 
atmosphere. 

Perhaps you were one of those who got tired of eating 
cold lunches in labs, and who did something about it. With 
the funds and the muscles supplied by you and your class- 
mates, a “temporary” cafeteria was built in 1921. 

Or maybe you were one of those who did something 
about providing the very first recreational facilities—the 
two tennis courts. You may remember the Labor Day when 
a gang of students levelled the sites for them. Possibly 
you remember collecting the $25 a month land rent from 
faculty members and fellow students. 

That’s the campus that wasn’t a campus. Introducing 


now—the campus that is to be! 
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THE MECHANICS OF THE PLAN 

If you want to send in your pledge now by mail, fine. 
Probably you may want more information. and you will 
hear further from the Campaign Committee. 

Your Memorial Union Campaign Chairman is George E. 
Steninger, D.D.S. He has the excellent help of committees 
in charge of Finance, Publicity, Prospects, and Arrange- 
ments. 

There are a large number of Soliciting Committees. 
There are 12 Division Soliciting Committees, covering the 
State of California. Within each Division Soliciting Com- 
mittee there are District Soliciting Committees, each cov- 
ering a small area of the Division. Within each District 
Soliciting Committee there are Community Soliciting Com- 
mittees, representing each community in which alumni 
reside or practice. You will hear from your Community 
Soliciting Committee. 

WHAT’S IN IT FOR YOU? 

What will be in the Memorial Union? 

Alumni Facilities — Alumni Association offices, meeting 
rooms available for alumni gatherings, a place to meet 
and relax on visits to the campus, and, for those taking 
post-graduate courses and doing clinical work, many facil- 
ities for recreation. 

Alumni Memorial Room, a special feature. 

Faculty Facilities — A complete Faculty Club and Fac- 
ulty Dining Room, plus all the other facilities of the Union. 

Student Facilities — Student lounges, browsing room, 
music, radio and television room, game rooms for table 
tennis and billiards, student body offices, cafeteria, foun- 
tain, book and supply store, gymnasium, swimming pool, 
handball courts. 

ADDING IT UP: 

“We come to college not only to learn to earn a living, 
but to live a life.” 

These words, carved above a door of a Union on a State 
College campus, best tell why such an important program 
is essential to a full, rounded college education. The busi- 
ness of learning to live a life is not done entirely in the 
classroom, the clinic, the laboratory, or the study room. 
To learn how to use leisure time, to associate on pleasant 


terms with others, to enjoy healthful recreations and stimu- 





lating hobbies—such things, too, are a part of education. 

AS A LOYAL ALUMNUS, YOU CAN PROVIDE THIS PART: An 
appropriate memorial to commemorate the services of the 
Medical Center’s graduates in the Armed Forces of our 
country during World Wars I and II —and of alumni who 
have made distinctive contributions to the campus and 
the professions. And as a living memorial that will serve 
and benefit all — a memorial that will be the heart of the 


campus life, for cultural, recreational, social and spiritual 


development. 





“FRIENDS OF THE MEDICAL CENTER:” 


























ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, President of the University: 


“The efforts of all of us, over many years, to acquire for 
the Medical Center in San Francisco the social and recrea- 
tional facilities it so badly needs, are at long last within 
reaching distance of their goal. 

“That such a Union is an essential element in the de- 
velopment of well rounded men and women for the prac- 
tice of the healing arts has been demonstrated often and 
conclusively. Nor could there be a more fitting tribute 
to those who have gone out from our Schools of Medicine 
and Nursing, and the Colleges of Pharmacy and Dentistry, 
to give their lives in the service of the Nation. 

“T urge each and every one of you to give wholehearted 
support to this campaign.” 


WILLARD C. FLEMING, Dean, College of Dentistry: 


“The Medical Center Memorial Union is one of the 
most important developments in the history of the Medical 
Center Campus. Now we can add emphasis to living as well 
as to learning. Your full support is most earnestly re- 
quested.” 


MARGARET TRACY, Dean, School of Nursing: 


“The School of Nursing and its alumni have looked for- 
ward to the day when adequate facilities for students 
would be provided on this campus. The Medical Center 
Memorial Union will provide these desperately needed 
facilities. I believe our alumni and faculty will support 
the program with their gifts and efforts.” 


FRANCIS SCOTT SMYTH, Dean, School of Medicine: 


“The Memorial Union with all its facilities will meet 
one of the greatest needs on the Medical Center Campus. 
It will assure a closer Student-Faculty relationship and 
provide an opportunity for a more enjoyable period of 
learning. It deserves the support of all our graduates.” 


TROY C. DANIELS, Dean, Coliege of Pharmacy: 


“The possibilities for a real campus atmosphere on the 
Medical Center Campus will be greatly enhanced by the 
provision of the Memorial Union. I urge all graduates of 
the College of Pharmacy to support the project with your 
gifts and efforts to make this campaign successful.” 


‘““FRIENDS OF THE MEDICAL CENTER:” 


ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, President of the University: 


“The efforts of all of us, over many years, to acquire for 
the Medical Center in San Francisco the social and recrea- 
tional facilities it so badly needs, are at long last within 
reaching distance of their goal. 

“That such a Union is an essential element in the de- 
velopment of well rounded men and women for the prac- 
tice of the healing arts has been demonstrated often and 
conclusively. Nor could there be a more fitting tribute 
to those who have gone out from our Schools of Medicine 
and Nursing, and the Colleges of Pharmacy and Dentistry, 
to give their lives in the service of the Nation. 

“T urge each and every one of you to give wholehearted 
support to this campaign.” 


WILLARD C. FLEMING, Dean, College of Dentistry: 


“The Medical Center Memorial Union is one of the 
most important developments in the history of the Medical 
Center Campus. Now we can add emphasis to living as well 
as to learning. Your full support is most earnestly re- 
quested.” 


MARGARET TRACY, Dean, School of Nursing: 


“The School of Nursing and its alumni have looked for- 
ward to the day when adequate facilities for students 
would be provided on this campus. The Medical Center 
Memorial Union will provide these desperately needed 
facilities. I believe our alumni and faculty will support 
the program with their gifts and efforts.” 


FRANCIS SCOTT SMYTH, Dean, School of Medicine: 


“The Memorial Union with all its facilities will meet 
one of the greatest needs on the Medical Center Campus. 
It will assure a closer Student-Faculty relationship and 
provide an opportunity for a more enjoyable period of 
learning. It deserves the support of all our graduates.” 


TROY C. DANIELS, Dean, Coliege of Pharmacy: 


“The possibilities for a real campus atmosphere on the 
Medical Center Campus will be greatly enhanced by the 
provision of the Memorial Union. I urge all graduates of 
the College of Pharmacy to support the project with your 
gifts and efforts to make this campaign successful.” 
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The Hooper Foundation 





ROM the University of California Medical Center’s Hooper Foundation ,; 

for Medical Research have come some of the most important modern ad- 

vances against many diseases. Dr. Karl Meyer, director, is shown above / 
in a Hooper laboratory. 






fe 


Working always in cooperation with other agencies, such as the State De- 
partment of Public Health and the U.S. Public Health Service, the Hooper 
Foundation has been one of the most able watchdogs of the health of Califor- 
nians. In the 1920’s the researches of Dr. Meyer saved the California canning 
industry from the deadly botulism, forever removing the threat of this poison 
from commercial packing. Californians have similarly benefited from Hooper 
research on shell fish poisoning. And some of the most important medical prog- 
ress in encephalitis, poliomyelitis, plague, psittacosis, tularemia, and other 
infectious diseases has come from the laboratories of this arm of the Univer- 
sity of California Medical Center. 
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Against botulism, the deadly food potson, against “parrot fever” and the 
newly threatening bubonic plague, Karl Meyer has labored 
prodigiously to track down causes, to perfect weapons 


Champion Among 


Microbe Hunters 


By Paul de Kruif 


R. Karu F, Meyer, director of 
San Francisco’s Hooper Foun- 
dation, is the most versatile microbe 
hunter since Pasteur. He has pulled 
the fangs of botulism, the most 
deadly microbic food poison. He has 
trapped the cause of a new sleeping 
sickness. A virus pneumonia he 
found lurking in many species of 
birds has been nearly wiped out in 
California. And now he is bringing 
a most dangerous true detective 
story to a climax. Bubonic plague, 
which once killed one fourth of the 
world’s people, is smoldering. It will 
try to strike again. Karl Meyer is 
showing the world how it can defeat 
that Black Death. 

Dr. Meyer is an outdoor scientist 
living in a state of permanent out- 
door emergency. A lone farm wife 
dies in mysterious paralysis; horses 
stagger and fall down on a faraway 
ranch; in the Sierras ground squir- 
rels are reported sick and feeble. 





For over 30 years, by phone, by 
wire and by scientific grapevine, 
thousands of such alarms have 
flashed into his office. Here comes 
K. F. Meyer, short pipe clamped in 
his teeth, a cheerful giant hoping to 
head off possible disaster. 

California would not have ac- 
quired him as its top medical scien- 
tist if he had not been independent. 
Born in Switzerland and trained as 
a pathologist, he had no sooner 
graduated than he was off on a 
microbe-hunting job in South 
Africa. There the East Coast Fever 
was killing hundreds of thousands of 
cattle in native villages. Losses were 
appalling. Natives faced mass star- 
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vation. Assisted by 20 Kaffirs in 
bloody experiments, young Meyer 
found that if you inject the spleen 
of a sick bull into healthy animals 
you protect many of them from the 
death which is transmitted by ticks. 

Karl was the boy wonder. Then 
came a letdown. His chief, back 
from Europe, asked Meyer: “I trust 
you realize that anything you’ve 
done, I’ve done?”’ 

“You’re wrong. I did it,” said 
Karl Meyer; and the fame of his 
East Coast Fever prevention helped 
him get a job teaching pathology at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
While there he once bet his col- 
leagues that, dressed in a tuxedo, he 
could do the complete autopsy of an 
elephant, unassisted, without get- 
ting a drop of blood on his shirt 
front. He collected. His dexterity 
astounded his fellows. 

Restless, he moved on to the Uni- 
versity of California, where he 
taught bacteriology. Then, to be 
able to do more medical research 
work, he joined the Hooper Foun- 
dation. It was then in financial 
straits, and Meyer had only a bare 
lab, no assistants. 

Karl Meyer tramped about dairy 
farms of the Bay region, and proved 
that certified but unpasteurized 
milk of the finest herds was con- 
taminated with contagious abortion. 
His honesty was devastating. He de- 
veloped a skin test for the abortion 
microbe and certain microbic cous- 
ins. But later on in a medical-society 
meeting he got up and told the doc- 
tors: “Gentlemen, my test turns out 


June 


to be the poorest of several that have 
been proposed,” 

He considered he’d pretty much 
wasted his first six years in Cali- 
fornia; he had failed to find a cure 


for typhoid-fever carriers; during | 


the great flu pandemic (which came 
close to killing him) he predicted the 
existence of a flu virus — but he 
hadn’t the means to discover it. 
With limited facilities, Kart Meyer 
was bursting with energy and bac- 
teriologic know-how with no place 
to go. 

Then in the Midwest 13 people 
who had attended banquets  sud- 
denly couldn’t talk or swallow, and 
soon died. Dr. Charles Armstrong 
of the U. S. Public Health Service 
proved they had been poisoned by 
botulinus microbes in California 
canned olives. 

There was talk of embargoes 
against California canned olives. 
Panic seized the huge California 
canning industry. The embattled 
canners asked Meyer to save them. 

“How do you know the bug is 
only in olives?” he asked. ‘Your 
whole industry is built on guesses and 
rule of thumb. I admit I don’t know 
anything. I can’t help you without 
scientific facts!”’ 


of 
The big doctor’s candor won the 


heart of R. I. Bentley, head of 
Calpac, the world’s largest canning 
company. Bentley set up a research 
budget —all Meyer demanded. At 
the Hooper Foundation, many thou- 
sands of tests revealed the exist- 
ence, in inert form, of the devilish 
botulinus bacilli everywhere — on 


I950 


olives, in pickling vats, on spinach 
leaves and pears, in soils cultivated 
and virgin all over America, all over 
the world. But California, espe- 
cially, was saturated with the mi- 
crobic murderers; and — bad news 
for the canners — they existed there 
in a highly resistant spore form that 
survived boiling water for hours. 

These bacilli are anaerobes — 
they thrive where there is no air. In 
canned foods the inert spores might 
germinate into an active form that 
brewed the most awful microbic 
poison known to man. One un- 
fortunate housewife tasted Just one 
string bean froma suspicious-looking 
can, spit it out, rinsed her mouth — 
and choked to death from botulinus 
poisoning five days later. 

What faced Karl Meyer was as 
simple as it was terrific: into all the 
millions of cans of food processed 
in California he had to get enough 
heat to kill every subvisible mur- 
derer without spouting the product. 

With his own assistants at the 
Hooper and with Dr. J. R. Esty 
and technicians of the canning in- 
dustry, Meyer made thousands of 
tests on every type of food in every 
size of can. He had his answer inside 
three years. All canners volunteered 
to process their products at standard 
temperature and pressure. 

But soon came news of more 
botulinus deaths from California 
canned olives, this time in Montana. 


_ Karl Meyer turned detective. The 


culprit proved to be a prominent 
canner who, fearing to scorch his 


product, underheated it and faked 
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the temperature records. Before a 
full meeting of the California Board 
of Health and the tops of the canning 
industry, Meyer gave the facts, then 
turned to the man and_ roared: 
~You’re a murderer!” 

After that dramatic scene the 
canneries installed modern retorts 
and fakeproof recording instru- 
ments. Canners agreed to foot the 
huge bill (hundreds of thousands of 
dollars yearly) for state health- 
department supervision and inspec- 
tion of every pack in all factories. 
Not a can could leave any plant till 
released by inspectors; not a can 
could go till Karl Meyer said so. 

Botulinus death was stopped in its 
tracks, Since 1925 there has been 
only one outbreak from commercially 
canned food, taking just two lives. 
The California canning industry has 
accepted every one of Karl Meyer’s 
proposals without reservations, and 
the industry throughout America 
has accepted the standards he set 
up. 

“It isn’t me, it’s science that’s the 
boss,”’ says Meyer. He had saved an 
untold number of lives. He had in 
effect rescued and vastly expanded 
California’s canning industry, which 
provides a livelihood for hundreds of 
thousands of the state’s citizens. He 
could have become an_ industrial 
tycoon. Instead he went back to the 
old Hooper on Parnassus Heights. 

In 1930 in the San Joaquin Valley, 
horses went feverish, leaned sleepily 
against fences, staggered round in 
funny circles and often died. At 
Hooper, Karl Meyer injected into 
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38 
healthy horses the brains of dead 


ones. He found no microbe, no 
virus, nothing. Maybe, he thought, 
by the time a horse had died, what 
had killed him was dead, too. “‘When 
it doesn’t go at the bench, get out 
into the field,” was his motto. 

It was hot and dirty and sad 
where the horses were dying. Meyer 
killed a sick horse with a shot of 
strychnine. With his associate, Dr. 
C. M. Haring, he cut the sick brain 
out aseptically and took it back to 
Hooper. - . 

So he trapped the virus of a 
sinister new disease — equine en- 
cephalitis, sleeping sickness of horses. 
Together with his assistants, Eliza- 
beth Higbie and Beatrice Howitt, he 
grew the virus in chick embryos in 
eggs, making possible a vaccine. 

“This disease is going to spread 
all over,” Karl Meyer predicted; in 
the next few years the sleepy death 
was hitting. hundreds of thousands 
of horses from coast to’ coast. But 
Meyer had shown how the disease 
could be licked, and Lederle Labora- 
tory men brewed the vaccine which 
saved the horses. 

“Encephalitis is probably mos- 
quito-borne,”’ said Karl Meyer, who 
had noticed how the sickness fol- 
lowed the irrigation ditches. Within 
three years the U. S. Army’s Major 
R. A. Kelser passed it to guinea pigs 
by mosquitoes experimentally. “It 
will be found to hit human beings,” 
prophesied Meyer, who had seen 
suspicious traces in the brain of a 
dead man. In 1938, children were 

dying from the sleepy death in New 
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June 


England; and hundreds of adults 

went drowsy, with many dying, in 

the Dakotas and Montana. 
‘‘Mosquitoes must carry it to hu- 


mans and horses from some other 


animal,’’ said Meyer; and his asso- 
ciate, Dr. W. D. Hammon, caught 
them passing the death from chick- 
ens to humans. In California’s val- 
leys, up to a thousand people some 
years were coming down with the 
sleepiness. Then the state legislature 
appropriated an annual $600,000 for 
mosquito control. This has now 
doomed the drowsy death in that 
state. 

In the very midst of this sleeping- 
sickness excitement, Meyer found 
that a fatal human illness then baf- 
fling doctors was actually psittacosis 
— parrot fever. It had sneaked out 
of California aviaries where nobody 
dreamed it had been smoldering. 
Now in the dangerous little room at 
the Hooper were 200 infected 
parakeets and 500 infected mice, all 
the evidence for his new detective 
hunt. 

One morning came disaster. Some- 
body had failed to adjust an electric 
heater. Dr. Bernice Eddie came in 
to find every one of the 700 animals 


dead. This tried and true assistant ’ 


relates her chief’s reaction. Karl 
Meyet’s face was dead-pan. 

‘Miss Eddie,” he said, “‘we will 
autopsy every one of them right 
now. Remove organs, sub-inoculate 
to new animals.” 


It was eight that evening when — 


they’d finished handling this ultra- 


contagious bird pneumonia, probably 
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the worst of all occupational hazards 
to bacteriologists. They recovered 
every strain of virus. “Dr. Meyer 
never asked what had happened, 
never took action to place any 
blame,” related Dr. Eddie. 
“Science in the streets and alleys”’ 
is the way Meyer sums up the ten 
years of his battle of the birds. In 
one year 25,000 parakeets, parrots 
and macaws were slaughtered in the 
hunt to check the sneaking virus. 
Accompanied by bodyguards, Meyer 
and state healthmen invaded every 
pet shop and aviary. All were con- 
taminated with this new death. 

Karl Meyer himself came gown 
with psittacosis pneumonia. At his 
age, past 50, he had a 50-50 chance 
of dying. “My fault,” he says now. 
“Familiarity breeds contempt.” 

The death was all but wiped out 
of California’s aviaries. But then 
Meyer hurried to Pasadena to track 
down the mysterious demise of a 
man who had witnessed the return 
of some racing pigeons. This investi- 
gation showed that “parrot fever” 
is not confined to parrots. The dis- 
case, now known as ornithosis, has 
been found to lurk in 50 different 
bird species. 

Although famous in the labora- 
tories and health services of the 
world, Dr. Meyer remains on call 
for any sort of public work. Dogs die 
in the city pound; the Hooper 
buzzes to find a spirochetal jaundice 
that can jump to humans. Six people 
die from eating mussels: Meyer helps 
his workers discover a new toxin. Are 
home-canned vegetables still killing 
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farm families with botulinus? He 
speaks on a coast-to-coast broadcast. 

During the war this master among 
the world’s microbe hunters cleaned 
animal cages in the Hooper, deli- 
cately dissected fleas with all the 
gusto of his autopsy of that elephant 
so long ago, staying till his crew 
went home often at three in the 
morning. He lived on the far side of 
exhaustion. He was out to pin down 
something he had been seeking for 
30 years — a practical preventive of 
bubonic plague. 

From the time famed Dr. George 
McCoy of the Public Health Service 
had shown Karl Meyer that the 
plague microbe was sneaking by way 
of fleas through ground squirrels, 
the hunt grew more sinister. The 
outdoor microbe hunter and _ his 
men had found the black bacillus 
murdering scores of different species 
of rodents in the High Sierras and 
San Bernardino mountains. 

An enthusiastic mountain climber 
in Switzerland, Meyer found these 
deadly expeditions delightful out- 
ings. But their results were forebod- 
ing. In contaminated areas 20 million 
squirrels were shot or poisoned; the 
Black Death popped up in mice and 
chipmunks. Public Health Service 
surveys spotted this sylvatic plague 
(so Meyer named it) lurking in 14 
states as far east as the Dakotas. 
From its sylvan lairs in America, 
Africa and Asia it could never be 
wiped out. 

During the war days in the Hooper 
institute there was constructed a 
deadly little village, Mousetown, 
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U.S.A. On its east side played 100 
mice that drank water; on its west 
side roo that drank water mixed 
with sulfadiazine equivalent to what 
a human being could take daily. 
Among all the mice Karl Meyer 
poured swarms of plague-infected 
fleas. 

So began the now powerful sulfa- 
prevention of plague. The technique 
has guarded human beings during 
murderous epidemics in China. 

“There is always risk that preven- 
tive measures may be only partly 
successful,’ said Meyer. A few of his 
sulfadiazine mice had died in Mouse- 
town. The plague vaccine made 
under his direction ,for the armed 
forces did protect, but not for lorfs 
enough.. If people came down de- 


Mee abou 
the party broke up. 


spite these preventives, what then? 
Meyer and his assistants developed a 
serum in rabbits; together with 


sulfadiazine it was powerfully cura- 


tive. More recently they found 
streptomycin the best remedy of all. 
“T’m absolutely convinced this is 
the answer to plague,” says Meyer. 

At 66 he strides up the steps of the 
old Hooper actively optimistic as 
ever. “DDT against fleas; the new 
chemical 1080 against rats and other 
rodents; sulfadiazine for human pro- 
tection; streptomycin for cure. That 
way we can break the deadly chain. 
The plague is licked for good, oblit- 
eraigd from all closely inhabited 
areas,’’ says Karl Meyer, chuckling. 
Wh you hear him laugh you don’t 


worry. 


d her husband,/ Aftist John 
es and ae sang folk 
documentary 


York, baseball and Hawaii. It was 2 a.m. when 
1e happy guests filed out, each received 


from hostess an a pound-oef American-brand coffee, a rationed 


and prized rarity in Denmark. 


Trilled one of the guests: ‘““They’re just the nicest couple I’ve met. 


It has been a red-letter day in our lives.” 


— Time 
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Physicians, dentists, pharmacists, nurses, biochemists — these 
and a number of other professions are teamed together in a 


constant warfare against disease. 


We are proud to be part of this team. From the research 
laboratories of the nation come the new chemotherapeutic agents, 
antibiotics, cardiac drugs, vitamins, and endocrine products, as 
well as many other discoveries which are continually being 


submitted to the medical profession for clinical trial and evalu- 


ation. 


It is our privilege to make available to the profession many 
of the newly approved therapeutic products as well as the 
standard ones. The Stayner organization, with its modern lab- 
oratory facilities, works closely with Western 
colleges of medicine and pharmacy — with 


physicians, clinics, and hospitals — manu- 
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facturing products for the maintenance of 


health and the sustenance of life itself. 


T. M. Reg. U. S. Por, Off. P 


STAYNER CORPORATION 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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THE COVER 


The latest in Professor Chiura Obata’s 
colorful series of campus paintings should 
shortly prove of historical value, for the 
half-century old Medical building from 
which he painted his unusual view of San 
Francisco is next on the list of original 
structures fated to fall before the steady 
expansion of the University’s Medical 
Center. 

In its place will rise a 17-floor teaching 
hospital, a medical sciences building and 
additions to the dental clinics. Although 
plans are not yet definite, the proposed 
construction will cost more than 
$24,000,000. The original outlay by the 
state legislature in 1898 to erect four 
buildings on the site donated by Adolph 
Sutro was $250,000. 

This latest expansion was first outlined 
two years ago, but the increased needs of 
the postwar campus have proved even 
greater than was anticipated. To make 
the necessary adjustments as well as meet 
rising costs of building and replace vital 
reductions in previous requests, the Uni- 
versity is now asking the legislature for 
$13,000,000 to add to the $11,000,000 
already appropriated. 

The arched entrance pictured by Obata 
once commanded a sweeping view of 
western San Francisco, but starting with 
the hospital building in 1917, new struc- 
tures have gradually encircled the vine- 
covered hall. In 1919, a nurses home was 
added and in 1933 the modernistic out- 
patient department, which attracts pa- 
tients from throughout the state, was 
constructed. A still more modern struc- 
ture, the Langley Porter clinic for 
psychiatric research and teaching, was 
completed in 1942, 

When the great San Francisco fire de- 
stroyed the out-patient department in 
1906, some undergraduate instruction 
was transferred to the Berkeley campus. 
The divisions of anatomy, biochemistry 
and physiology are still located there, and 
coordination between the campuses de- 
mands careful consideration in planning 
for the future. 
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Dave Minor, and long before thescore- 
board read California 45, Visitors 52, 
the fans were convinced that the 
Bruin stars were good. What hurt, 
though, was the performance of a 
Sacramento sophomore, Johnny Stan- 
ich, who dropped\\no less than eight 
out of 15 shots:through the hoop~ 
from 30 and 40 feet out. j 


The Bears had a 27-22 lead early in 
the second half when Stanich per- 
sonally shoved them behind with three 
straight swishes. With Minor and 
Barksdale controlling the backboard, 


the Bruins were never,again headed. 


Next night both teams followed 
the same script yntil the sensational 
sophomore tied* the count at 32-32 
shortly after the start of the second 
half. This time the Bears came right 
back, took the lead and then kept 
the clamps on both Barksdale and 
Stanich until the final scoreread 62-46. 


It was Rocker and Wolfe with 18 
and 14 points respectively and Hang- 
er with 13 that gave California the 
punch to overcome the impressive 
Bruins. Rocker’s 30-point barrage for 
the two games gave him a seasonal 
total of 207 points on 85 field goals 
and 37 free throws. This means an 
average of 9.4 in 22 starts. Hanger 
now has a total of 205 for a 9:3 aver- 
age, and Wolfe 182 and 8.3. 


The team itself has ayeraged 51.6 
points per.game in 22 games, as 
opposed to 40,3 for their opponents. 
They’ve committed 256 personal fouls 
against 370 by their foes and have 
made 237 free throws compared with 
179. 

California ball stood up well against 
the Eastern style of break fast and 
fire often from almost anywhere, al- 
though Dartmouth’s Ivy loop ‘champs 
proved to be tough customers in the 
Bears’ last pre-conference session. The 
counts were 55-46 and 48-35, both 
California. 


The first fray was tied four times 
in the first 30 minutes, but Wolfe’s 
famed line-drive shot broke a 38-38 
deadlock and the Bears started run- 
ning away. Andy accounted for’ 18 
points that night, Rocker 14. 


It was a similar story the second 
meeting, but Cal caught up in the 
first half this game and had an easier 
time of it. Rocker took top honors 
this time with 12, Wolfe tanking 11. 


It’s time to put in a good word for 
the Blues (junior varsity). After 21 
straight victories, they finally dropped 
a 44-42 thriller to the UCLA jayvees. 
The previous evening they had handled 
the visitors easily, 53-29. Their wins 
over the Stanford Bees were by mar- 
gins of 45-32 and-39-31. 





CHUCK HANGER (No. 16), Bear center, demonstrates the reach. that has helped him 
average better than nine points per game this season. Up there with him is FRED-BERT- 
RAM, USC guard. The Bears won the game, 42-38, and again the next night, 53-47. On 
the opposite page, Cal Guard’ BOB HOGEBOOM drives in for a layup as STEVE STEPH- . 
ENSON attempts to stop him in the first Stanford: game, which California’ won, 47-46. 
Number 5 is MORLEY THOMPSON, Indian forward. The Bears applied a bit more pres- 
sure the following night and ran away, 48-36, At the end of the first half of conference 


play, Berkeley's defending champions topped the league with five wins.and one defeat. 
(Photos by Homer Page ’41.) Sats +24 
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creased interest in specialization, there 
has been an unprecedented demand for 
all types of graduate medical training. 
To meet this demand adequately the 
facilities and faculty must be en- 
larged. Research along many lines 
must be stimulated, for without re- 
search the teaching becomes sterile. 

California, facing the Pacific, must 
expect more global contacts, and our 
school of medicine must be concerned 
with a wider range of health educa- 
tion and “health problems.” This pro- 
gram applies not only to the prepara- 
tion of our own graduates but also to 
instruction of other nationals. 

The havoc wrought inEurope leaves 
this country with the responsibility of 
leadership in medical education and 
research. Already applications have 
been received for admission to our 
Medical School from most of the 
countries in the world. Unfortunately, 
we are unable to encourage such appli- 
cants at the present time. Our facil- 
ities are too limited and our veterans 
must be given first consideration. 

The new Teaching Hospital will re- 
solve some of these problems, as it will 
provide additional beds for more pa- 
tients from which to instruct our 
students and house officers. More ade- 
quate facilities needed so desperately 
at present also will accelerate and 
stimulate our clinical research. 

When the unification of the Medi- 
cal School on the San Francisco Cam- 
pus is consummated, we wiil have the 
fundamental branches of our teach- 
ing at hand to coordinate experi- 
mental and clinical research with our 
practical bedside teaching. This is 
very much to be desired if the Medical 
School is to fulfill its proper role. 


The Need for Dentists 


California needs dentists. 


Reasons for this shortage and the ex- 
pansion of facilities necessary before it 
can be alleviated were outlined by Dr. 
Willard C. Fleming ’23, dean of the Uni- 
versity’s College of Dentistry, to 700 
alumni of the school at their 51st annual 
meeting in San Francisco last month. 


The state has long led the nation in 
the number of dentists per population, 
Dean Fleming pointed out, but the 170 
graduates turned out annually by the 
state’s three dental schools fail to replace 
those who retire each year—much less 
take care of the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. 

Enough qualified men desire to study 
for the denial degree, he declared, but 
present facilities cannot accommodate 
them. Last September, 290 applications 
were made to the University for a fresh- 
man class limited to 60, and 150 students 
with their pre-dental work completed 
have-already applied for advanced work 
this fall. 

The thousands of easterners migrating 
to California during recent years have 
not included a sufficient number of com- 
petent dentists, the dean continued. Of 
the 858 applying for a state license dur- 
ing the past six years, only 319 qualified. 

The dean’s address highlighted a two- 
day program that afforded alumni in- 
formation on the latest developments in 
dental research and technique. 


A possible correlation between ex- 
tremes of temperature and the growth 
of lip cancers-was disclosed by Lt. Col. 
Joseph L. Bernier, curator of the dental 
department of the Army Medical mu- 
seum and pathologist to the registry of 
Dental and Oral Pathology of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association. Use of atomic 
energy to treat diseases was described 
by Robert Sibley ’03, executive manager 
of the California Alumni Association. 


Dr. Joseph Novitzky °01 reported a 
new explanation for death resulting from 
Ludwig’s angina which indicated that 
immediate draining of the abscess under 
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the tongue would relieve the fatal pres- 
sure. The latter does not cause suffo- 
cation by swelling the throat, but more 
by affecting the speed of the breathing 
cycle—thus draining the body of carbon 
dioxide, Dr. Novitzky said. 

The use of fibrin foam, a blood derivy- 
ative (see article on Page 26), to stop 
bleeding after tooth extractions was de- 
scribed by three members of the dental 
faculty: Dr. C. D. Gwinn 717, Dr. D. H. 
Grimm °36 and Dr. E. W. Ferber 733. 
New methods of controlling tooth decay 
were reported by Dr. James Nuckolls ’27 
and Harry E. Frisbee °18, also of the 
faculty. 

New officers elected by the dental 
alumni are: Dr. Gordon M. Fitzgerald, 
University roentgenologist, president: 
Dr. Walter Harrison ’28, president-elect; 
Dr. Harold Broderick °31, vice-president; 
Dr. Ernest L. Johnson 719, treasurer; Dr. 
John T. Scully ’29, secretary; Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Smith ’28, newsletter editor. 
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MED STUDENTS PLAN 
$1,000,000 BUILDING 


By ANNE PICKERING WEST *42 


HE success stories of Horatio 
[alse can be said to have their 

counterpart in the history of the 
Associated Students at the University 
Medical Center in San Francisco. Like 
the famous author’s heroes, who in- 
variably started as penniless boys and 
wound up rich and successful, the stu- 
dents, twenty-six years ago, had no 
facilities of their own for eating, 
recreation, or for buying the books 
and equipment necessary for their 
studies. Today they have a cafeteria, 
a student store whose prices on its 
specialized merchandise are lower than 
those of any other university- or stu- 
dent-owned store in the country, ten- 
nis courts, a volleyball and handball 
court, and $105,000 banked away for 
future use. 
_. To perusers of this record, it might 
seem that the Associated Students 
could look on their past with no little 
satisfaction and might even vote 
themselves a laurel wreath or two. 
But to the students and to Dr. George 
E. Steninger ’25, the association’s 
graduate manager, their past, while a 
source of pride, is merely the base 
upon which they hope to build. far 
bigger accomplishments. Chief among 
their. plans now is a new Student 
Union building which will house a 
gymnasium that could double as a 
dance floor or auditorium, a swim- 
ming pool, a lounge, a large and 
modern cafeteria, a store, and—per- 
haps—a dormitory, although this last 
item is purely in the speculative stage. 

Estimated cost of this project is one 
million dollars. Even in today’s com- 
monplace mention of large sums and 
to a group with as comfortable a bank 
balance as the Associated Students of 
the Medical Center, one million dol- 
lars is plenty of money. Some of it, of 
course, will have to be raised through 
private donations or will have to come 
from the University. But the students 
think they can get a large proportion 
of it through their own efforts. 

Their confidence arises to a large 
degree from their successful business 
ventures of the past, and they have no 
more eloquent spokesman than Dr. 
Steninger, a gray-haired, energetic 
member of the dental faculty who has 
been connected with their enterprises, 
first as a student and later in an ad- 
ministrative capacity, from the begin- 
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ning. Both the store and cafeteria 
were built and financed largely by the 
students to meet definite needs for the 
average prewar campus population of 
five to six hundred, he points out. 
Now, with a postwar average of one 
thousand expected, larger facilities 
will be essential, aside from the fact 
that the cafeteria, in particular, has 
for many years been far too small for 
the service expected of it. 

The cafeteria, in fact, was the first 
project undertaken by the students. 
Twenty-six years ago, the nearest 
place they could go for a meal was six 
or seven blocks away, so that most of 
them had to bring their lunches and 
eat sin the classrooms or laboratories. 
Then as now, attendance at the Medi- 
cal School was a full-time job, but of 
the three groups then in attendance— 
students of medicine, dentistry and 
pharmacy—those in the dental college 
seemed to have the most free time. 
(Because of their relatively easier 
academic program, the dental stu- 


dents have continued to take the lead 
in formulating and carrying out pro- 
grams for the Associated Students; 
however, the other colleges are, as 
one member put it, “their loyal sup- 
porters’’). 

Accordingly, the Associated Dental 
Students, with Willard Fleming ’23, 
now Dean Fleming, as student body 
president, voted to build a cafeteria 
on a plot of ground east of the Dental 
and Pharmacy building. Since they 
had no money, they built the struc- 
ture themselves, with some help from 
the University carpenters, plumbers 
and electricians. Nearly $4,000 of the 
building’s $6,000 cost was paid by 
the students, who subscribed 25 per 
cent of their refunds from deposits 
for laboratory and breakage fees for 
two years. The rest was received from 
the Regents on a loan which was can- 
celled in 1925. 

The result of these efforts was a 
long, rough wooden shack. It was not 
beautiful, but it served its purpose. 
Several years later, an addition, almost 
the exact counterpart of the first 
building, was built onto the side, so 
that the cafeteria is now twice its 
original width. It has a seating capac- 
ity of 180 persons. However, approxi- 
mately 600 people line up daily for 
lunch alone, and Dr. Steninger esti- 

(Please turn to page 62) 








“Organized sports? Well, we have 
gym night once a week and some of the 
more ambitious souls head for Polytech- 
nic high school gymnasium nearby and 
a little game of basketball.” 

Thus Edward Kass *47, president of 
senior year medical class, summed up 
athletic activities at the -University’s 
Medical Center. 

“There are volleyball, handball and 
tennis courts, always occupied by fac- 
ulty, resident staff members, or students. 
Med students don’t exactly hate skiing 
either. During the January vacation 
many of the fellows served as medical 
aides up in the Sierra or in Yosemite, 
obtaining free board and lodging in ex- 
change for their services.” 

But on Parnassus, where would-be doc- 
tors, dentists, pharmacists and nurses 
spend long hours preparing for their 
chosen professions, there’s little time, 
facilities, or organization for recreation. 

Volleyball and bowling are virtually 
the only sports for pharmacy students, 
says Ray Pickering “47, student body 
president. “We’ve been trying to form 
a College of Pharmacy bowling league, 
but it sort of fizzled.” 

Pharmacy students do plan to revive 
a prewar tradition—the annual picnic, 
in which all students yield to the lure 
of the great outdoors and cut all classes 


Sports At Parnassus 


for one sunny day, with the faculty’s 
blessing. 

A similar affair, the faculty’s annual 
pienic, lightens the lives of dental stu- 
dents every fall, according to Lee Le 
Breton °47, secretary-treasurer of the 
dental school’s student body. Aside from 
that most social and sports activities cen- 
ter around the four dental fraternities 


on the hill. 


Typical of these is Delta Sigma Delta, 
where dances are held monthly, bridge 
eames are fast and furious, and a house 
cage team practices weekly for occa- 
sional frays with other informally organ- 
ized teams, according to Bob Cuenin 47. 


Cornelia Levis 47, president of the 
student nurses group at Medical Center, 
reveals that horseback riding is favored 
by the females. Interest is also high in 
swimming, but as yet no pool is avail- 
able at the Center. Volleyball and ten- 
nis are occasionally indulged in. 

Student leaders of the four colleges 
and schools realize that better dances, 
better picnics, and effective intramural 
sports program could result from stu- 
dent body unity, and all are working 
toward it. The California Club at Med- 
ical Center is also pushing for an overall 
organization, says Herbert G. Johnstone 
"27, assistant professor of bacteriology 
and faculty adviser for the Club. 
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STAFFORD WARREN ’18 TAKES OVER UCLA MEDICAL SCHOOL 


By ANDREW HaMILTON 735 


N the southern shore of Lake Ontario in New York state, they still talk 
C) about the titanic wrestling matches between a 50-year-old professor of 
radiology at the University of Rochester School of Medicine and his 18 

and 19-year-old sons. One day last summer, for example, it took the combined 
efforts of 6-foot-2-inch Roger and 6-foot-3-inch Dean four hours to subdue 


their 6-foot-4-inch father. 


That gives you a slant on the personality of the man who has just been 
named professor of biophysics and Dean of the Medical School on the Los 
Angeles campus of the University of California — Dr. Stafford L. Warren, 


BC. 18. 


Dr. Warren was appointed to his 
new post by President Robert Gordon 
Sproul upon the recommendation of 
Provost Clarence A. Dykstra of the 
Los. Angeles campus and an all-uni- 
versity medical committee including 
Dean Emeritus R. Langley Porter and 
Dean Francis S$. Smythe of the Uni- 
versity of California Medical School, 
San Francisco, who considered him to 
be the best available man in the United 
States for the job. Approval of the 
appointment was given by the Re- 
gents on Jan. 24. 

Dr. Warren’s professional and edu- 
cational background is no less striking 
than his physical appearance. For 21 
years he was a member of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester School of Medicine, 


specializing in radiology. He has 


written more than 100 scientific 
papers and has made important con- 
tributions to the fields of radiology, 
cancer and venereal disease. During 
the war he was commissioned a colonel 
in the U. S. Army Medical Corps and 
appointed medical director of the 
Manhattan Project — an assignment 
that made him responsible for the 


health and lives of the thousands of ° 


persons who helped manufacture the 
atom bomb. 

Born in Maxwell City, New Mex- 
ico, in 1896, he lived most of his boy- 
hood in Hayward, California. He at- 
tended the Berkeley campus of the 
University of California, graduating 
with a B.S. degree in 1918, and took 
an M.A. and M.D. degree at the Med- 
ical Center in San Francisco in 1922. 

Dr. Warren served as an assistant in 
pathology at Johns Hopkins, spent a 
year as a medical interne at the Mass- 
achusetts General Hospital, and was 
resident physician at the Huntington 
Memorial Hospital in Boston for a 
third year. After a year’s study and 
travel in Europe on a Rockefeller 
Fellowship, he joined the University 
of Rochester School of Medicine in 
1926 as an assistant professor of 
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medicine’— one of the original group 
of men assembled by Dean George H. 
Whipple for the medical faculty. He 
became an associate professor in 1929 
and a full professor of radiology in 
£939, 

In March, 1943, Dr. Warren was 
given a leave of absence from the 
University of Rochester and assigned 
responsibility for the medical care and 
protection of all who were working 
on the atomic bomb. This meant out- 
lining in detail a medical program for 
the Manhattan District, and design- 
ing and erecting a building on the 
University of Rochester campus for 
a research group to investigate the 
hitherto. unexplored field of theeffects 
of radiation. 

In November, 1943, when the Uni- 
versity of Rochester project was well 
under way, Dr. Warren accepted a 
commission as colonel in the U. S. 
Army, and became head of the med- 
ical section of thé Manhattan District 
—with headquarters in Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. 

In July, 1945, Col. Warren was 


one of the little group of scientists 
and Army officers who gathered be- 
fore dawn on the sands of Alama- 
gordo, New Mexico, to watch the 
historic explosion of the first atomic 
bomb. After the second and third 
bombs had been exploded over Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki to bring World 
War II to an end, Col. Warren flew 
to Japan to study the effects of the 
blast on the populations of those two 
cities. Last summer he was present at 
Bikini when atom bomb blasts No. 
4 and No. 5 were touched off. As head 
of the radiological task force, he was 
responsible for the safety of the 42,000 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps men 
who took part in the tests, 


For his part in the manufacture 
and development of the atomic bomb, 
Dr. Warren was awarded the Army’s 
Distinguished Service Medal which 
was presented to him by Major Gen- 
eral Groves on November 3, 1945, at 
a ceremony at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

While a student at the University 
of California Medical Center in 1920. 
he married Viola Lockhart of Santa 
Rosa, California, U.C. 18. They have 
three children: Dean S., 19, now a 
pre-medical student at the University 
of Rochester; Roger A., 18, majoring 
in physics at the University of 
Rochester; and Mrs. Jane W. Uffle- 
man, 23, of Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


Back in civilian clothes once again, 
Dr. Warren starts his new job on the 
U.C.L.A. campus on Feb. 1. He'll 
confer with architects and construc- 
tion experts on the layout and design 
of the new Medical School which, by 
decision of the Regents, will be lo- 
cated “on or near” the Los Angeles 
campus. He'll have the stupendous 
task of picking a staff and faculty for 
the new school which should begin 
its instruction by 1948 or 1949. He’ll | 
have to worry over budgets; some 
$7,000,000 for the U.C.L.A. Medical 
School has already been appropriated 
by the State Legislature but more 
funds are needed to complete it. And 
finally he’ll have the task of welding 
materials, men and money into an 
institution which university officials 
have determined shall be one of the 
finest medical schools in America. 

It’s quite a problem he’s been given 
to wrestle with. But the 6-foot-4-inch 
Dean is pretty good at that sport, as 
his strapping sons can testify. 
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AN’S interest in his origin and 
his ancestors is as keen and 
widespread today as it was 


during the hectic period when Charles 
Darwin figuratively dropped a bomb 
into the scientific world by announc- 
ing his theory of the Evolution of the 
Species. 





The University of California South 
African expedition, announced in 
December by President Robert Gor- 
don Sproul, has not only rekindled the 
fires of interest among scientists 
throughout the world, but has cap- 
tured-the attention of alumni, indus- 
try, and the public’as well. As a result, 
the venture promises to take the field 
with the most modern and complete 
equipment ever assembled for a proj- 
ect of its-kind, and will carry as well 
the active support of scientists from 
a dozén of the Nation’s leading uni- 
versities. 


‘““Alumni will be interested to know 
that this splendid University of Cali- 
fornia expedition will be supported 
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WHAT PALEONTOLOGISTS HOPE 
TO FIND IN “BRIGHTEST AFRICA’ 


By Pui Ray ’28 


entirely from private funds,” Dr. 
Sproul said. ‘““While the results will be 
largely scientific and educational, I 
am happy to say that they will be 
made available for the public through 
the medium of motion pictures, radio 
and recordings.” 

The personal participation of Field 
Marshal Jan Christian Smuts, Prime 
Minister of the Union of South Africa, 
has given the work of the expedition 
immediate international recognition, 
while scientists in the fields of pale- 
ontology and geology, zoology and 
anthropology, have joined an advis- 
ory committee, under Smuts’ honor- 


ary chairmanship, to contribute their 
talents and knowledge to the U. C. 
project. 

Professor Charles L. Camp *1S, Di- 
rector of the Museum of Paleontology, 
which is organizing the expedition for 
departure from Berkeley next sum- 
mer, is supervising the project and 
will personally conduct the research 
program in the field. 

Dr. Camp calls the expedition’s 
field of operations “Brightest Africa,” 
for Africa holds, in all probability, 
secrets that may cast considerable 
light on the history of man. In addi- 


tion to fossil remains of mammals and 



















Man at left is not riveting, but tightening nuts on bolts with power-driven wrench. The rivets in lower part of picture had been driven previously, in the shop. 


14-Story Medical Building Erected Without Riveting 


Construction of the new Medical Sciences Building, 


teaching unit at the University of California Medical 
Center in the Sunset district of San Francisco, posed a 
special problem. For right at the edge of the site were 
hundreds of hospital patients for whom the clattering of 
riveting hammers for hours every day would be an ordeal. 





























To spare the patients, the building’s architects, Blanch- 
ard and Mayer, called for erection of the steelwork with 
bolts, and Bethlehem Pacific, West Coast subsidiary of 
Bethlehem Steel, set in place the 2,000 tons of columns 
and girders without the rat-tat-tat that commonly signal- 
izes steel going up. 

The job required over 70,000 bolts. Some of them came 
from Bethlehem Pacific plants on the Coast, while others 
were special high-strength bolts from Bethlehem Steel’s 
plant at Lebanon, Pa. 
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The Medical Sciences Building is one of the first : a | | | , | 
buildings of this size to have a bolted steel frame. Now The RE, ses Building at San Francis¢o as it neared completion, with 
tne | gs some unenctosed steelwork still visible at upper left. The adjoining building 
the practice of erecting steel structures with bolts is at right is the Medical Center hospital, 
spreading. Buildings with bolted connections are 


going up in all parts of the country, with resulting BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Saving in time and elimination of riveting noise. 
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People of the Week 


... Farley faces demands 
for more duck hunting 


[hey bring pressures through Congress 
or a liberalization of grazing policy. 

Mr. Woozley will feel these pres- 
sures quickly. But any _ liberalization 
vould be an abrupt departure from 
sresent BLM policy. The Bureau has 
‘tated emphatically that the Govern- 
nent ranges are being grazed to ca- 
yacity and that in some cases the number 
»f animals exceeds the safety point. 

In addition to these activities, BLM 
as continuing programs for the protec- 
ion of the forests, the improvement of 
ange land through soil and moisture 
ponservation. It runs hundreds of land 
surveys. It is the custodian of original 
records of federal land grants—yellow- 
ng records, now microfilmed, on which 
nillions of titles rest. 

Mr. Woozley, 50, has been farming 
300 acres of wheat and livestock land 
ince 1920. He also has been a field 
vgent for the Idaho Land Department 
und since 1947 has been State Land 
Jommissioner. He succeeds Marion 
lawson, a Truman holdover who vigor- 
susly protested his dismissal. 

In the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
fr. Farley becomes the man who fixes 
he length of the duck-hunting season 
und the daily bag limit, regulates the 
Alaskan salmon catch and has general 
upervision over hunting and fishing on 
he public domain. | 

Mr. Farley, 61, is an ardent fisherman 
yut, by his own account, not so much of a 
1unter. He is a former executive direc- 
or of the California Fish and Game Com- 
lission and a member of nremarers or. 
porinn*! eae ovdtea to the betterment 
{ fishing and hunting. 

He comes to his new job from a post 
is public-relations executive of the 
zrown Zellerbach Corp., of Seattle. Part 
if that job has been to keep the streams 
f the Pacific Northwest clear of wood 
xroducts and waste harmful to fish. 

Mr. Farley was born in Ohio, reared in 
Yew York and Wisconsin. He taught 
chool and later studied electrical en- 
rineering. For six years, he was with the 
acific Gas & Electric Co. at San 
francisco. World War II Army service 
ook him to Alaska for 3% years. There, 
1e says, he learned much about wildlife 
hat will be useful in the new job. 
There are pressures and controversies 
n the Wildlife Service, too. Groups de- 
nand a bigger Alaskan salmon catch, a 
onger duck-hunting season, repeal of 
he 20-year-old ban on shooting ducks 
ver baited water. Albert M. Day, Far- 
ey s predecessor, claims that such inter- 
psts were behind his removal. Mr. Day, 
10Wever, stays on as Farley's assistant. 
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New all-magnetic, all-transistor “‘Radioear’’ hearing aid (made 
by E. A. Myers & Sons, Inc., Pittsburgh) uses Carboloy permanent 
magnets in both microphone and receiver. These magnets have 
eliminated hearing aid failure caused by severe heat and humidity 
encountered in normal use. 







How tiny magnets help 
improve new hearing aid 


An outstanding advance in hearing aids is this new all-magnetic, 
all-transistor ‘“Radioear.”’ 


Tiny, powerful Carboloy permanent magnets are used in its micro- 
phone as well as its receiver to make the instrument immune to 
severe heat and humidity. The magnets make possible direct impe- 
dance matching to the transistor amplifier, eliminate costly input 
transforming substantial manufacturing savings. 


Tr wwuntless other applications in many fields, Carboloy permanent 
magnets help manufacturers market a better product at less cost. In 
controls, switches, motors, instruments— wherever there’s a need for 
independent, self-contained, never-failing sources of energy—there’s 
a place for Carboloy permanent magnets. 


MEN AND METALS TO SERVE YOU 





Permanent magnets are but one of the Get in touch with a Carboloy engineer for 
Carboloy created-metals that will help you all practical knowledge and help available 
create better products. on these created-metals. Look to Carboloy 
Perhaps you can use new Grade 608 Chrome laboratories, too, for new uses for these 
Carbide to combat corrosion, along with created-metals, and for exciting new created- 
abrasion and erosion in equipment parts. metals to come. 

Or Carboloy Cemented Tungsten Carbide 

for cutting tools, dies or wear resistance. Or Write us today about any of your magnet 
Hevimet to provide a better balance weight, design or application problems. Send for 
or for radioactive screening. free design manual PM-101. 


‘“Carboloy” is the trademark of the Carboloy Department of General Electric Company | 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
11161 E. 8 Mile Blvd., Detroit 32, Michigan 


First in created-metals for better products 





ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS CEMENTED TUNGSTEN CARBIDES 
for lasting magnetic energy for phenomenal cutting, forming, wear resistance 
CEMENTED CHROME CARBIDES HEVIMET 
for exceptional resistance to corrosion, along with for maximum weight in minimum space, and for 
erosion and abrasion resistance radioactive screening 


Plants at Detroit, and Edmore, Michigan. 
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CALIFORNIA: 
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Pharmacy. (See 
page 7.) 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Comper? Beve™ 






get this booklet 






Life lnsmranet 





Wane you have been doing your part 
in insuring our country’s future, and 
earning the gratitude of us all, you have 
also earned certain rights and privileges 
in civilian life. It’s important that you 
know all about them when you hang 
up your uniform and ask yourself, 
“Where do I go from here?” 


We have a free 24-page booklet called 
“Information for Demobilized Veter- 
ans,’ which contains answers to most of 
the questions you men are asking today. 
We know, because many hundreds of 
you have been writing us, from your 
homes, from hospitals, and from A. P.O. 
and Fleet P.O. addresses on all the 


fighting fronts. 


The table of contents at the tight is 
based on the information we’ve had to 
get to answer your letters—and it’s avail- 
able for the asking, to all men in active 
service as well as to those who have 
been honorably discharged. 





We offer it as our small contribution 
to help you get squared away in civilian 
life. Send for your copy of “Informa- 
tion for Demobilized Veterans” today. 
A penny postal will bring it to you free 
of charge, along with a good-looking, 
rugged envelope to keep your discharge 
certificate and your service papers fresh 
and clean. 


A WORD TO ALL CIVILIANS 


More than a million and a half men 
have already been mustered out of the 


armed forces of the U. S. since Pearl 
Harbor. Look for, and respect, the lapel 
button that is the emblem of an honor- 


able discharge... and of a job well done. 





New England 


Lie Insurance Company 


George Willard Smith, President 


“INFORMATION FOR DEMOBILIZED VETERANS” 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Highlights of the “G. I. Bill of Rights’— 


How to continue your education, what 
loans are guaranteed, unemployment 
benefits and other provisions for veterans. 


Your National Service Life Insurance— 


How to keep it in force, how to rein- 
state it, how to convert it, with rates 
and illustrations. 


What to do about — 
Mustering-out pay, hospitalization, voca- 
tional training, pension privileges, getting 


Mutual 


of Boston 





Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 


THESE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA — AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER COLLEGE MEN, REPRESENT NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL: 


*Robert T. Aitken, C.L.U.,’12, Honolulu 
Henry W. Dunn, 716, Los Angeles 
Dave Kamp, ’20, Santa Ana 

* With U.S. Armed Forces 


Donald L,. Thomas, ’20, Oakland 
Frank L. Storment,’22, Los Angeles 
Taylor L. Douthit, ’23, Oakland 


Harmon W. Bennett, ’30, Oakland G. Gordon Hurlburt, ’35, Los Angeles 
*H. F. Eickmeyer, ’30, Oakland 


*Robert B. MacQuarrie, ’41, Los Angeles 


We have opportunities for more University of California men. 


Why not write Dept. I-3 in Boston? 








doctors, dentists, nurses, and pharmacists after the war 


L THE high school science labora- 
tory Jim the Junior and Sam the 
Senior have their books spread open 
before them on the black-topped desk. 
But it isn’t the Gas Law problem that 
they are talking over as they put their 
heads together in low-voiced confer- 
ence. 

“Sure,” agrees Sam, “it’s like you 
say; the guys that graduated a couple 
o’ years ago had a chance to get into 
ASTP, and they'll just go right on 
through Med School. But it’s going to 
be different for us.” 

~ You said it. Infantry for us, boy!” 
Jim grins wryly. 

“No kiddin’. You get another year 
yet, but— Just a few weeks after 
graduation and there’ll be me sweatin’ 
back and forth across the sun-baked 
plains of Camp Roberts with some 
sarge cussin’ me for awkward feet.” 
Sam’s face grows serious again. “I’d 
sure like to have gone into medicine, 
but I don’t see how there'll be any 
future in it by the time I get out of 
the Army.” 

“Me, either. I wanted to go in for 
dentistry. But what chance would we 
have when the Army and Navy turn 
doctors and dentists loose all over the 
place? Look how it is; they’re discon- 
tinuing ASTP already. Must have 
reached the saturation point. Well, 
maybe T’ll make a good ditch digger. 
.. . Let’s see— ‘If a gas sample occu- 
pies 450 cc. at standard condi- 
tions—’ ” 

High school students, if they talk 
about them at all, probably use the 
light touch in dealing with their per- 
sonal problems. But that does not 
mean that the problems are any less 
real or any less serious. And they do 
want to know, after all, what their 
chances may be when the war is over. 

But the Jims and Sams—and the 
Janes and Sallies—need not worry 
about an overcrowded field in any of 
the health science professions. The 
need for doctors and dentists and 
pharmacists and public health nurses 
has not been and will not be diminished 
—although the supply is! 

For instance, it is estimated that the 
end of 1945 will find the Uaired 
States with a shortage of something 
like 6500 pharmacists; in public 
health nursing, whereas there are now 
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THE MEDICAL CENTER 


LOOKS AHEAD 


THE Medical Center is planning expansion of its campus and close attention to the need for 


some 25,000 qualified women in the 
field, the demand is going to rise 
within a few years to about 65,000; 
dental and medical schools every- 
where—even where there are throngs 
of ASTP students—are so depopulated 
that the next few years will see classes 
but a fraction of the normal size. 

Over at the Medical Center in San 
Francisco prominent people in each 
of the schools were sought out and 
questioned: “What is the probable 
future for young people who wish to 
enter the field of medicine (or den- 
tistry or nursing or pharmacy)? Are 
they in danger of finding themselves, 
a few years after the war, struggling 
to compete in an overcrowded pro- 
fession?” Each of the persons inter- 
viewed expressed it differently, but 
the composite answer was an unmis- 
takable ““No!” 

Here is how some of them said it: 

Dr. Troy C. Daniels, dean of the 
College of Pharmacy, stated, ‘No 
other four-year curriculum today 
leads to such opportunities—both as 
to opportunity for service and as to 
economic advantages—as that in 
Pharmacy.” 

Miss Marybeth Green ’31, adminis- 
trative assistant for the College of 
Dentistry, pointed to this year’s appal- 
lingly low registration, and Dr. Edwin 
H. Mauk ’01, professor of Prosthetic 
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By Charlotte E. Mauk ’28 


Dentistry, Emeritus, declared, ‘The 
wartime neglect of teeth brought 
about by the shortage of civilian den- 
tists is going to result in the need for 
more repairs and restorations than all 
the dentists in practice after the war 
can possibly handle.” 

In the School of Medicine, Miss 
Agnes Terry ’22, administrative as- 
sistant, explained that even with the 
advanced students now in attendance 
under the Army and Navy training 
programs, Classes are far below normal 
size, and that the entering class is ex- 
tremely small. “People might think,” 
she went on, “that there would be 
enough applicants among the women 
and the 4-F men to make up the num- 
bers, but that isn’t so. Not many 
women have made adequate prepara- 
tion, and a man with a disability seri- 
ous enough to keep him out of the 
service probably would not be able to 
stand up under the demands made of 
him in medical school. After all, it’s 
a pretty stiff course, and you just 
can’t carry the heavy load and the 
long hours if you have a bad heart or 
something like that.” 

And Miss Mildred E. Newton, as- 


sistant professor and superintendent 


PROPOSED architect’s model of the future Medical 
Center. Funds have already been appropriated but ma- 
terials and labor are not presently available for the 
new’ 500-bed hospital and improved laboratory and 
classroom facilities. 
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of Nursing, has this to say of the de- 
mand for women with degrees in nurs- 
ing: “Although there are increasing 
numbers of girls going through those 
nursing schools whose entrance re- 
quirements do not demand more than 
high school graduation, there simply 
wont be enough with the scientific 
background and thorough preparation 
which they must have to complete re- 
quirements in courses leading to the 
B.S. degree. There is, and will be, in 
public health service or the field of 
nursing education and administration, 
a demand so great that those fields 
offer practically unlimited opportu- 
nities.” 

Strangely enough, though, the peo- 
ple at Medical Center are much more 
interested in talking about either of 
two other things: the “refresher” 
courses already being planned for the 
benefit of alumni returning from the 
medical and dental branches of the 
armed forces to private practice, and 
the building expansion program. 


The 1944 Christmas card now in - 


the mails to Medical Center alumni in 
the military services carries the Medi- 
cal College as it was in 1873 (the old 
Tolman property down on Stockton 
Street), the Medical Center we now 
know, and the architect’s model of 
the future center (see page 15), in 
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which will be added to present struc- 
tures the fine new buildings for which 
funds have been appropriated but for 
whose construction materials and la- 
bor are not now available. The new 
§00-bed hospital and the improved 
and enlarged classroom and laboratory 
facilities which the plan embodies will 
make possible both better instruction 
and research and better clinical care. 

With the new hospital unit assured, 
are faculty members sitting back in 
complacent contemplation of the 
promised academic improvements? By 
no means. They know that there is 
another side to the story, and are 
thinking in terms of student life, too. 
Almost any of them will tell you how 
great is. the need for a student center, 
but Dr. Herbert G. Johnstone ’27, as- 
sistant professor of Bacteriology, can 
talk of almost nothing else. 

Dr. Johnstone is Medical Center 
leader of the affairs of the California 
Club, alumni organization whose aim 
is a closer alliance between student 
and alumni groups on different cam- 
puses. That he has both enthusiasm 
and vision is apparent in but a brief 
talk with him. He will point to the 
present tiny cafeteria and quote en- 
rollment figures to prove its inade- 
quacy; he will indicate the solitary 
handball and volleyball courts which 





DR. Louis A. Strait, assistant professor of Biophysics, 
discusses a text with John Malloy of the student’s store. 
Certain profits of the store have been set aside in a 
five-figure fund to be used in the proposed new student 
center. (Photo by CalPix.) 


constitute the campus athletic facili- 
ties (there used to be tennis courts, 
but they were swallowed up when the 
Langley Porter Clinic was built), and 
tell of the hopes that there may before 
too long be a gymnasium, courts and 
playfields, maybe even a swimming 
pool. He will speak of the gains in 
campus solidarity which would be 
made possible by a meeting place large 
enough to accommodate the entire 
student body (of the combined 
schools) ; of the contributions which 
could be made were there meeting 
rooms for student organizations; of 
the great need for reading and study 
rooms such as provided in the Library 
on the Berkeley campus. But campus 
activities cannot be fostered until 
they can be housed, and so he breaks 
off in his eager praise of the wonder- 
ful student unions at Minnesota, or 
Michigan, or Wisconsin, to say, “But 
our main goal, now, is 4 building!’? Its 
financing is the big problem—Dr. 
Johnstone is one of many who express 
the hope that alumni will be able to 
give substantial help. 

Other Medical Center plans-for the 
future are concerned with service 
men’s return to civilian life. Admin- 
istrators point out that the problem is 
not entirely postwar, but immediate, 
since the Army is already indicating 
that some of its dental officers may 
be considered for discharge. Men who 
have been serving in medical or dental 
corps—especially when they have been 
overseas—are bound to feel rusty in 
long-unused techniques, as well as out 
of touch with the faculty, their fellow 
graduates, the newer developments in 
professional fields, and even with the 


STUDENT nurses in the third and fourth years assist in 


the Well-Baby Clinic. Mrs. Vernelle Billingsley looks 
on as Mrs. Verna Smith ’44 weighs eight-weeks old 
Robert Curtis Billingsley. (Photo by CalPix.) 








civilian world. Anticipating their 
wants, both the School of Medicine 
and the College of Dentistry are plan- 
ning special courses for their benefit, 
and have sent out letters of inquiry to 
learn preferences as to form avd con- 
tent of such courses. Even before 
there had been time for exchange of 
mail with the farthest posts, replies 
had poured in from the nearer stations. 
Experienced questionnaire - counters 
will recognize as rather staggering a 
response approaching 60%—with 
more, presumably, to come. Almost all 
replies, moreover, expressed apprecia- 
tive gratitude. 

In the College of Dentistry, there- 
fore, plans are already under way, both 
for the refresher courses most in de- 
mand (Crown and Bridge Prosthesis, 
Denture Prothesis, and Dental Sur- 
gery, in that order) and for postgrad- 
uate preparation for a specialty (with 
Dental Surgery, Denture Prosthesis, 
and Orthodontics in greatest de- 
mand). The instruction is to be or- 
ganized under a Director of Post- 
graduate Courses, and the first courses 
are to be available, if needed, in the 
summer of 1945, | 

The School of Medicine foresees 


two types of offering: one, a brief but 


intensive refresher course of from 
three to six weeks preparatory to re- 
turning to practice; the other, an op- 
portu-ity for recent graduates to 
study for from one to three years 
further in preparation for specializa- 
tion in some chosen field. The ideal, 
of course—as Dr. Stacy Mettier ’25, 
points out almost wistfully—would 
be to have an entire hospital building 
devoted to postgraduate work; but it 
is indeed a question whether any ex- 
pansion program can progress fast 
enough to keep pace with the demands 
of the returning men. 

A third type of work contemplated 
by both medical and dental adminis- 
trators is an extension course which, 
offering evening classes and seminars, 
woud permit immediate reestablish- 
ment of practice and yet provide the 
needed help in “catching up.” 

Even the problem of how expe~ses 
will be met by the ex-serviceman stu- 


dent, be he graduate or undergraduate, 


is partly solved. Many will be eligible 
for educational benefits under the “G. 
I. Bill” and will find a good share of 





COKE ‘n smoke time, when students and staff alike 
patronize the little scda fountain. Plans for a student 
center building include adeouate restaurant facilities. 
In the right foreground is Marybeth Green ‘31, admin- 
istrative assistant in the College of Dentistry. (Photo 
by CalPix.) 


ky 
their training or refresher work 
financed by the federal government. 
Among the postgraduates, some will 
avail themselves of some type of in- 
ternship, so that they may study in a 
specialized field. And there are those 
who have been able to save up Army 
pay for postwar educational purposes. 
Miss Terry tells of letters of inquiry 
from service men reaching the Dean’s 
office daily, and cites the instance of 
one man who wrote from some re- 
mote post to request consideration for 
entrance in the School of Medicine and 
who stated proudly that he had al- 
ready saved enough to assure most of 
his expenses. . 

In speaking of queries received, Miss 
Terry declares that a number of men 
who have come into contact with the 
medical profession as a result of their 
military experience—all the way from 
the enlisted men serving as medical 
corpsmen up to officers who have been 
assigned to hospital units in some ad- 
ministrative capacity—have become 
so interested that they wish to make 
it their own profession. 

Now let us look at the promises 
and the challenges in the various 
health science professions. We could 

(Please turn to page 59) 











MEMORIES OF THE GULF OF 
By David P. Barrows '95 


Crs MacArthur’s landing 
on the Gulf of Leyte occas- 
ioned general surprise, for he was ex- 
pected to make his first landing for 
the liberation of the Philippines on the 
great Island of Mindanao. It was a 
surprise also to the Japanese, who were 
not ready to offer effective opposition, 
as the Navy landed our regiments on 
the open shore. 

Leyte is a good sized island about 
one hundred miles in length. It forms 
the eastern side of a large, nearly en- 
closed body of water which may be 
called the “Gulf” or “Sea of Leyte.” 
The even larger, flat island of Samar 
encloses this sea on the north, and to 
the south is the Island of Dinagat, 
which is really a northward extension 
of the Mindanao peninsula, called 
Surigao. The eastern side of the gulf 
opens onto the broad Pacific and this 
wide approach from the ocean is di- 
vided into two channels by the small 
island of Homonhon. Ten miles to 
seaward from Homonhon is a tiny, 
low island called Suluan. 

I speak of these various islands be- 
cause they have both military im- 
portance and historic interest. It was 
here that Europeans first entered the 
Philippine archipelago in 1521. The 
three small ships, left of the five 
which had departed from Spain a year 
and a half before, were commanded 
by Ferdinand Magellan. We are for- 
tunate in the fact that Magellan had 
with him on this expedition an excel- 
lent and accurate chronicler of this 
first voyage around the world. 

This man was Antonio Pigafetta. 
He belonged to a patrician family of 
Venice and was a Knight of the Order 
of Hospitalers of Rhodes. This fam- 
ous fortress of Rhodes was the last 
hold on the territories won by the 
Crusades. It was captured by the 
Turks in a very famous siege, while 
Pigafetta was absent on this voyage 
of discovery around the world. 

Many years ago, with a Spanish 
translation of Pigafetta’s Voyage in 
my hands, I followed the route of 
Magellan’s exploration of these Philip- 
pine Islands. Pigafetta’s narrative is 
detailed and correspondingly long, 
but it is remarkable for its accuracy. 
The native names for the islands and 
settlements which Magellan found are 
recognizable, and they hardly differ 
from the names used today. 

The expedition made its first land- 
—_—_—_— 
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fall on March 26, 1521. It was the 
eastern coast of the Island of Samar. 
They followed the coast southward, 
reached the Gulf of Leyte, and made 
their first landing on the Island of 
Homonhon. Here the Spaniards first 
met the natives of the islands. ‘These 
came from the tiny island of Suluan. 
Here the Spaniards remained for 
eight days, and as they met with few 
inhabitants and little food, they sailed 
on through the Surigao Strait and 
landed again on the small island of 
Limasaua, where relations of cere- 
monial friendship were established 
with two native “kings” or rajas. It 
was on this island that the Spaniards 
celebrated their first mass, and from 
this island were guided by native ma- 
riners to Cebu, near which town Ma- 
gellan was killed. “Thus perished,” 
says Pigafetta, “our guide, our light 
and our support.” This was the 
crowning disaster of an exploration 
without parallel in history. Only one 
ship of five, with only eighteen men 
out of an original company of 234 
survived the voyage and finally re- 
gained Spain. . 

Many years ago I made a rather ex- 
tended inspection trip to this some- 
what isolated part of the Philippines, 
which comprises the eastern side of 
Leyte, southern Samar and the north- 
eastern portion of Mindanao. In those 
years I was rather diligent in keeping 
a journal account of such travel and 
I have been reading afresh, with con- 
siderable interest, my memorial of 
that trip. We traveled, as was usual 
enough, in all sorts of ways. An inter- 
island Spanish steamer, the Viscaya, 
took us from Manila to the port of 
Catbalogan, on the west shore of 
Samar. From here we hiked into the 
interior, to the head waters of the 
Ulut River and ‘crossed this difficult 
island by shooting down this rapid 
river in a native dugout or banka. The 
river is full of swift and broken rapids 
and we were completely drenched for 
two days. 

On reaching the Pacific Coast we 
hiked down it, passing through a 
number of desolate and ruined towns, 
which had been destroyed by fanatical 
bands, called ‘‘Pulahanes,” who were 
still maintaining guerilla warfare 
against our armed forces. At Boron- 
gan we reached the only town on this 
coast that had not been practically 
destroyed, and in the night and day 
following our arrival it was com- 
pletely blown to pieces by one of the 


LEYTE 


worst typhoons I ever passed through. 
An army camp for the Philippine 
Scouts, adjacent to Borongan was also 
destroyed, and the ship Viscaya, which 
had come around to the east coast, 
was wrecked and stranded on a coral 
reef. The vortex of the cyclone passed 
almost directly over Borongan, and 
according to the anemometer of a 
weather observer, had reached a veloc- 
ity of 125 miles per hour, when the 
wind blew it to pieces. I refer to this 
typhoon because three of these great 
storms have swept the Gulf of Leyte 
since MacArthur’s expedition, con- 
voyed by our 7th Fleet, entered its 
waters and commenced the recon- 
quest of the islands. 

We do not yet know what damage 
these storms have done to our vessels, 
the smaller* of which have probably 
been able to find refuge in small bays 
and estuaries. The typhoons of course, 
have interfered with the activity of 
our air force, and have delayed some- 
what the land advance of our soldiers. 
However, there may be no more of 
them, for the season of their occur- 
rence usually ends in November and 
there follow six or seven months of 
clear, dry weather which is undoubt- 
edly the period during which Mac- 
Arthur plans to regain the archi- 
pelago. 

The rest of my trip around this 
Gulf of Leyte and into northern Min- 
danao was accomplished in various 
ways—by occasional small steamers, 
by native bankas, and frequently by 
good hard hiking along muddy forest 
trails. It included visits to the islands 
of Dinagat and Siargao and to the in- 
terior of the Surigao peninsula, where 
around Lake Mainit there still re- 
mained communities of the pygmy, 
negrito race of the Philippines, who, 
in this part of the islands are called 
‘““Mamanua.” They are probably the 
smallest human race in the world, are 
entirely negroid in type, and live on a 
plane of culture that can be techni- 
cally described as “savage.” Undoubt- 
edly these negritos were the primitive 
inhabitants of the Philippines, as they 
were of the Malay peninsula and of the 
Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal. 
Protected by the great forests which 
are their natural homes, they still in 
places preserve their primitive charac- 
ter amidst the Malayan populations 
which have swept over them. 

In spite of the relatively backward 


condition of this part of the archi- 


pelago, the towns and islands, which 
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The Medical Center 
(Continued from page 17) 


not begin to enumerate them, but we 
can point to a few. Says Dr. William 
J. Kerr ’12, professor of Medicine: “In 
the prevention and cure of disease in 
the decades immediately ahead, we 
may look to further advances in 
chemotherapeutics. The sulfa drugs 
and penicillin have shown almost mi- 
raculous powers to control infectious 
diseases caused by gram positive or- 
ganisms.”” He goes on to tell of dis- 
eases and infectious processes which 
have now lost their terrors, and pre- 
dicts the discovery of other agents to 
control still further diseases. Of the 
yet unsolved problems he lists a few: 
rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart 
disease; chronic arthritis; heart dis- 
ease of the type seen with advancing 
years; endocrine disorders; and cancer, 
“the great enigma.” In all of them 
progress is being made, but their con- 
trol depends on further knowledge. 


Pharmacists may expect to play an 
ever increasing part in the saving and 
useful lengthening of life. Step by 
step, as medical science discovers new 
healing agents, the pharmaceutical 
research laboratories must find the best 
and most dependable and least ex- 
pensive ways of making them available 
to all who need them. No chemo- 
therapeutic progress can be made with- 
out reliable sources of the necessary 
agents. When a product of the research 
laboratory has been proven helpful, 
the manufacturing pharmacist must 
provide it in large amounts and the 
prescription pharmacist prepare it in 


individual doses. Link by link, the 


pharmacist works with the physician - 


to build the chain of healing. 


What of the members of the nurs- 
ing profession? On the face of it, their 
achievements must seem much less 
spectacular. But the long list of mira- 
cles, both of healing and prevention, 
would have been meager were it not 
for them. Physicians and surgeons 
and public health administrators rely 
heavily on the codperation of the 
women who so effectively multiply the 
work of their own hands and eyes and 
ears. 


None can deny it is an age of mira- 
cles in which an appendectomy is not 
only safe, but also can be less painful 
and perhaps no more incapacitating 
than a badly sprained ankle; when 
Caesarian deliveries are almost unre- 
markable; and when disfigured faces 
and shattered legs can be restored to 
normal appearance and function. Yet 
every surgical advance brings with it 
both the desire for further advance 
and the suggestion of its possibility. 
Can there be any end to the miracles 





This Christmas 
the war trains will roll 
-as usual 


Out on the line, December 25 will be as busy as any 
other day on the Southern Pacific. It won’t be much of 
a holiday for our men at the front, either. The enemy 
doesn’t stop shooting just because it’s Christmas. 

This Christmas Day and night we shall keep the war 
trains rolling, just as we have kept them rolling every 
day and night since Pearl Harbor. 

To all the travelers and shippers we served this year 
—our heartfelt thanks for your sympathetic understand- 
ing of our problems, and the cheerful way you accept- 
ed the inconveniences of wartime transportation. 

In sending you the Season’s Greetings, we join with 
you in praying that next Christmas will be celebrated 


in a world at peace. 


The friendly Southern Pacific 
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which surgery and its attendant skills 
may achieve? 

The work of the dentist can go far 
beyond a mere patching of that which 
has been damaged or destroyed. In a 
field which borders on that of the plas- 
tic surgeon the orthodontist or the 
prosthetist may remedy a disfiguring 
caprice of nature. If in a youthful jaw 
the dental arch is narrow and crowded, 
it can be expanded so that the receding 
chin grows to its proper proportion 
and the profile becomes regular; an 
artificial roof to a cleft-palate mouth 
confers the priceless gift of intel- 
ligible speech; the sunken cheeks and 
folded lips of toothless old age are re- 
stored by properly designed artificial 
dentures to normal contours. 

An overcrowded field? Jim and 
Sam, Jane and Sally, look about you. 
See, in the shops, on the street cars, 
at the movies—wherever there are 
people—the signs of ailments that 
could have been prevented or cured or 
rectified. So long as there are fellow 
humans who are crippled with arth- 
ritis, marked by rickets, handicapped 
by remediable defects, plagued with 
pain and illness, tortured by psychoses, 
there is work for the health science 
professions. 





Apothecary Extraordinary 
(Continued from page 14) 

barbital or Thyroid, come from the 
mixing room where they have been 
dried in huge ovens with circulating 
and purified air under thermostatic 
control, the granulated powders are 
fed into a rotary tablet machine and 
compressed into tablets under two to 
four tons of pressure. From seven to 
nine hundred tablets are turned out 
and mechanically counted each min- 
ute. The punches and dies on this ma- 
chine are interchangeable to provide 
for numerous sizes and shapes of tab- 
lets, according to the exact potency 
desired. 

When the packaging of drugs into 
capsules was started, machinery was 
not readily available, and so 5,000,000 
capsules were produced by hand be- 
fore the first machine arrived in 1942. 
Recently, a second and a bigger ma- 
chine was installed, and it is now the 
largest capsulating department in the 
West. 

Empty capsules are purchased in 
various colors to differentiate between 
products. The capsulating machine 
alternately feeds the empty capsules 
in units of 2, 3, or 5 at a time into a 
split aluminum ring which separates 
the tops from the bottoms by a 
vacuum pull. Then the ring contain- 
ing the smaller parts of the capsules is 
placed under a large hopper contain- 
ing an agitator where the powders are 


forced under pressure into the capsules 
as the ring rotates. When an entire 
ring, having from two to three hun- 
dred capsules, is filled, the two sec- 
tions of the ring are placed together 
again on a spindle which seals both 
parts of the capsule, ejects them into 
a bin, automatically counting them 
during the operation. 

Always on the alert for new and 
better methods for production, to in- 
crease efficiency and reduce costs, the 
company also has a very capable engi- 
neer on its staff to develop equipment. 
Formerly, for instance, there was no 
mechanical method of counting and 
filling soft gelatin capsules into bot- 
tles, but this inventive employee, Rob- 
eft M. Redpath, designed and built a 
machine working on an oscillating 
principle which counts and fills two 
bottles with capsules every five sec- 
onds. 

Effervescent salts and chemicals are 
accurately weighed and filled by an- 
other machine which can be adjusted 
for any weight from two ounces to 
five pounds, and fills from eight hun- 
dred to nine hundred bottles per hour. 

After the tablets or capsules are in 
finished form, there is still the big 
problem of packaging and labeling to 
meet the requirements of the Pure 
Food and Drug Act. In the Packaging 
Department, the exact number of 
bottles and labels are issued by a phar- 
macist according to the product req- 
uisitioned. If a label is damaged, the 
torn label must be turned in before a 
duplicate control number can be re- 
leased. Before shipment of any prod- 
ucts are permitted, Jack Leach, or 
William W. Young, who is also a 
pharmacist, checks each bottle as to 
its content, and enters the ever pres- 
ent control number from the label onto 
the shipping invoice. This is sent back 
to the office where it is compared with 
the master control book, and a de- 
tailed record is made as to when and 
to whom the merchandise is shipped. 
Thus the consumer is safeguarded and 
the firm’s reputation for quality is 
maintained and guaranteed. Such a 
reputation is invaluable when it comes 
to dealing with drugs and medicines. 


Ralph Pletcher is keenly aware of 
the value of constant attention to de- 
tail, and his staff is also fully apprecia- 
tive of their part in protecting the 
public. He is a good business man, and 
served as Vice-Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee while on the Coun- 
cil of the California Alumni Associa- 
tion for two terms. He was active in 
campus days as a member of Delta 
Upsilon, and was Junior Manager for 
football and track. 


Mrs. Pletcher, who was Ruth Hen- 
derson, has an affinity for all the 
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You Should Know... 


Dr. Howarp C. NAFFZIGGER 707 


(M.D. 09), surgeon extraordin- 
ary, who was uniquely honored 
this year when he celebrated his 
sixtieth birthday. One whole issue 
of THe JourNaL oF NERVOUS 
AND MENTAL DisEasEs was de- 
voted to him and his work. Opened 
by a tribute from the Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Army, the 
number included statements by 
President Sproul, and Dean Smyth 
of the Medical School, and articles 
by friends, colleagues, and former 
students of the doctor himself. 


The concensus of these noted 
people is that Dr. Naffziger’s con- 
tribution to the University and to 
mankind can hardly be measured 
by one rod. One says it is his “ener- 
getic leadership in American medi- 
cal organization and education” ; 
another his influence in “formulat- 
ing a school of neurological sur- 
gery” in the West; a third “his 
contributions on the pineal shift in 
brain tumors, the scalenus anticus 
syndrome, the surgical relief of 
malignant exophthalmos, the jugu- 
lar compression test, the replace- 
ment of bone in skull defects, and 
his tentorium splitting procedure 
for tumors of the brain...” Still a 
fourth believes it to be the “fine 
group of men trained in the Divi- 
sion of Surgery.” 


T hese opinions are supplemented 
by men, women, and children, 
some of whom went to sleep on the 
operating table and wakened to a 
future of mental health or sight be- 
cause his clever surgeon’s hands 
had removed the noxious tissue or 
the swelling tumor from their 
brains. These people remember his 
kindly compassionate face, the long 
strong nose, the rather full lips and 
serious intent eyes. From them 
come tempestuous gratitude and 


shaky relief. 


Dr. Naffziger is not without 
honor in his own country. As late- 
ly as this November, he spoke be- 
fore the Chicago Surgical Society, 
summarizing an operation devised 
by him and now used throu ghout 
the world to relieve an otherwise 
fatal complication which at times 
follows thyroid disease. On this 
same trip, he attended the meeting 
of the Society of Neurological Sur- 
geons at Montreal, met with com- 
mittees of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, ad- 
———— 
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dressed the Institute of Medicine 
in Chicago, and appeared on In- 
formation Please. A very busy 
man! 


He is as well known internation- 
ally as locally. Great Britain in 
1943, conferred a most unusual 
honor on Dr. Naffziger when he 
and Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill were made Honorary 


Fellows of the Royal College of 


Surgeons. At the time, Dr. Naff- 
ziger was visiting English civilian 
and military hospitals. 

American scientific societies in 
great number claim him as mem- 
ber or officer, the Medical Asso- 
ciation, Neurological Association, 
Surgical Association, among others. 
He has been president of the 
American College of Surgeons, So- 
ciety of Neurological Surgeons, 
San Francisco County Medical So- 


ciety, and California Academy of 


Medicine. He is now chairman of 
the American Board of Neurolog- 
ical Surgery, and member of many 
international societies. 


A native Californian, Dr. Naff- 
ziger took his entire training at the 
University, leaving in 1911 to be- 
come assistant resident surgeon of 
Johns Hopkins. That was his one 
serious venture away from the Uni- 
versity he loves, and it only lasted 
a year. After service as a lieutenant 
colonel with the AEF, he returned 
to become professor and later chair- 
man of surgery at the Medical 
School, and surgeon-in-chief of the 
University Hospital. 


He is the author of many papers 
on surgery and neurology, and 
helps edit a number of journals, He 
and Mrs. Naffziger are the parents 
of three daughters. 


Here indeed is one of the great- 
est of California’s distinguished 


alumni. 


Pete Horner is a Dental Corps captain, sta- 
tioned at Dibble Hospital, Menlo Park. 


Tova Peterson Wiley is now second in com- 
mand of the WAVEs. She is a lieutenant com- 
mander in Washington. 


Betty Walters Vanderwide is back on the 
West Coast. 


Mary Bruce Cushman has been visiting here 
from Hollywood where she is one of four 
women civilian press censors in the United 
States, working under the Navy: 


Lt. Jack F. Cathcart, Dental Corps, USNR, 
has been assigned to the Naval Training Cen- 
ter at Farragut, Idaho. 


Travelers All, by Irma E. Webber (Wm. R. 
Scott, Inc., $1.25) has recently appeared in 
the book stores. Dr. Webber (Irma Schmidt), 
author of Up Above and Down Below, has 
turned out another gay nature study for chil- 
dren. Simply told and colorfully illustrated, 
this little book is interesting and entertain- 
ing as it tells the story of “how plants go 
places.” Married to John Milton Webber ’25, 
they have two children, Herbert and Irma 
Jean, and are living in Riverside. 


Presently studying at Cal are Bonnie Jean 
Malcolm, daughter of Mrs. LaVesta M. Mal- 
colm, San Francisco; Ralph C. Beals, son of 
R. S. Beals, Santa Monica, and grandson of 
the G. P. Manchesters, both 1901, of Berkeley; 
James Louis VanVorhis, son of Mabel Farns- 
worth VanVorhis, St. Lornita; and Franklin 
Wyman Moulthrop, son of Jack and Flora 
Ort Moulthrop, Orinda. 


(Acting Class Secretary: Mrs. Burdette 
Spencer Fitzgerald, 44 Avon Road, Berkeley; 
AShberry 4964.) 


——— 


Twenty-eight 


Major George C. Corbett, Medical Corps, 
USA, has been responsible for saving the lives 
of many American flyers downed over Ro- 
mania. In the service for two and a half years, 
Major Corbett enlisted the aid of the Bucha- 
rest telephone company which contacted mili- 
tary and civilian hospitals throughout the 
country for news of American patients. 


After two years in the South Atlantic, Lt. 
Wynn Rackerby, USNR, is now stationed in 
New York City. 


(Class Secretary: Lt. Walter Frederick, 
1917 Jackson Street, San Francisco. Women’s 
Secretary: Mrs. Harmon Bell (Winifred 
Brown), 1 Alta Avenue, Piedmont; HUm- 
boldt 6811.) 


ee 


Thirty 


Esther Anderson, gifted dramatic soprano, ap- 
peared in concerts in the Bay area during the 
past summer. After graduation she studied in 
Paris and London, and left the former by 
special permit in 1941. 


Elwin LeTendre, father of Marnelle LeTen- 
dre, Berkeley, and Florence McDonald Kurtz- 
man, mother of Virginia Elisabeth Clanton, 
Sacramento, are among members of the class 
who have children on the Berkeley campus. 


(Class Secretary: William L. Hudson, 1737 
Madera Street, Berkeley; THornwall 8739.) 
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Thirty-two 


Carl Vendt, ex-basketball captain, has just 
been released from the Army and is hoping 
to hang out his law shingle. 


Capt. Jack McMahon has had an interesting 
detail with the Transportation Corps. He has 
been overseas since August, 1942, in spots in 
Africa where he and a few Englishmen were 
the only white men in miles. Last report was 
that he has been transferred from the dark 
continent to Naples. 








i a sophomore at UC and doing Nurse’s Aide 


work at Peralta Hospital during spare mo- 
ments. 


Lawrence and Hilda Livingston report that 
their son, Lawrence, Jr., who left his work 
at Boalt Hall to enlist in the Army, has been 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the Air 
Forces after serving two years in the ranks. 


There are *14’ers on the Alumni Council 
this year—Vic Breeden, Bill Hale, Ned Lip- 


man and Lawrence Livingston. 
Loyall McLaren is a captain in the Navy. 


Vic Breeden’s son, Jack ’39 (former Cal 
football player) is an “Air Force major, while 
Jim *41, who was reported missing in action 
some time ago, is now known to be a prisoner 
of war in Germany. 


Clotilde Grunsky was heard on a quiz pro- 
gram the other evening when her club, the 
Business and Professional Women of San Fran- 
cisco, responded to a challenge from the cor- 
responding organization in Los Angeles on the 
“Quiz of Two Cities” program. Her team won. 


Class members who have children enrolled 
on the Berkeley campus at the present time 
include Edward C. and Julia A. Lipman ’15, 
Oakland, parents of Margaret Edith Lipman; 
William C. Pomeroy, Sr., and Veronica I. 
Pomeroy °15, Berkeley, parents of Robert 
Jackson Pomeroy; Eric C. and Esther C. Craig, 
Piedmont, parents of Mary Janice Craig; and 
Chester and Margaret W. Stock, Pasadena, 
parents of John Chester Stock. 


(Class Secretary: M. W. Dobrzensky, 415 
Vernon Street, Oakland; GLencourt 3300. 
Class Representative: Miss Clotilde Grunsky, 
15 Canyon Road, Berkeley; THornwall 7793.) 
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Sixteen 
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Following their parents’ footsteps, the follow- 
ing are enrolled on the Berkeley campus: 
Priscilla Jean Claudius, daughter of Harold 
G. Claudius, Oakland; Helene Bernice Mathé, 
daughter of Dr. Charles Pierre Mathé, San 
Francisco; and Sally Muriel Rutledge, daugh- 
ter of Harold W. Rutledge, Piedmont. 


(Class Representative: Osgood Murdock, 
226 San Carlos, Piedmont; PIedmont 5111-J.) 


ST SRS 
Eighteen 


John O’Melveny, Los Angeles attorney, has 
recently been elected to the board of trustees 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


Carol Cranston Hackett, daughter of Mrs. 
J. F. Hackett, Berkeley; Carol Mae Lawton, 
daughter of Donald C. Lawton, Berkeley; and 
Helen Ann Day, daughter of Helen Leete Day, 
Oakland, are now enrolled at the University. 
Helen Ann’s grandfather was the late William 
M. Leete 87. 

(Men’s Secretary: John Ritchie McKee, 291 
The Uplands, Berkeley; BErkeley 3733. Wom- 
en’s Secretary: Mrs. Donald L. Kieffer (Mar- 
garet Honeywell), 2810 Oak Knoll, Berkeley; 
BErkeley 4816-W.) 


SENSES 
Twenty 

re aT 
Marjorie Bonner (Mrs. Edward H.) Towler’s 
son, Herbert, drum major of the UC band, 
was a member of the October graduating class. 
Among other sons and daughters of class mem- 
bers are Edith Louise Mixter, daughter of F. 
Earl Mixter, Visalia; David Allen Fredrickson, 
son of Mrs. Florence ‘Fredrickson, Redwood 
City; Lesley. Jrene Klinger, daughter of Irene 
Klinger, San Francisco; and Mary Reston Le- 
Mieux, daughter of Constance Reston Le- 
Mieux, San Francisco. 


(Class Secretary: Mrs. Walser Kolasa 


(Katherine Schwaner), 55 Oakridge Road, 
Berkeley; THornwall 4573. Class Representa- 





tive: E. Irving White, 2811 Woolsey Street, 
Berkeley; OLympic 3483.) 


RECS: 
Twenty-two 


ee 


Major Sheldon Tanner, formerly of Penn State 
College, is now overseas with the Army. 


Donovan S. Lange, after spending two and 
a half years in Alaska, has recently graduated 
as second lieutenant from the Army Engineers 
school at Fort Belvoir, Virginia. He also served 
with the Army during World War I. 

Members of the second generation to attend 
the University include John Patrick Otterson, 
son of John W. and Helen M. Otterson, Oak- 
land; Sally Ann Burgess, daughter of C. Ralph 
Burgess, Berkeley; Garnet Knapp, son of Anna 
Gross Knapp; and Albert Leo McGuinness, son 
of Dr. Albert L. and Dorothy Wishart Mc- 
Guinness, Oakland. 


(Class Secretary: Mrs. Ernest F. Marquard- 
sen (Frances Brattain), 11 Estates Drive, 
Orinda. ) 


Twenty-four 





Dr. John F. Walker has been appointed dean 
of the graduate college at the University of 
Arizona. 








theatre. 


Sunday School class. 


to you next Sunday.” 


money on that day. - 





Auld Lang Syne...22 / 





Sunday school Pool 


Earle C. Anthony of the class of 1903 wrote the most interesting and 
fascinating of Extravaganzas, “Knyght of Ye Burnt Pretzel.” It 
was the first Extravaganza to be presented in the new Greek Theatre, 
which has just been completed upon the site of the old Ben Weed amphi- 


I had known Earle Anthony many years previous because we graduated 
together from Los Angeles High School. At the early age of 12 we had 
both been in the same Sunday School class at the Emanuel Presbyterian 
Church on Figueroa Street in Los Angeles. 

One Sunday morning Earle came to Sunday School, not with the usual 
ten cents his parents gave him to put in the collection, but with the un- 
heard of sum of $19.50, which he counted out to each one of us in the 


This was more money than any of us had ever seen before in our lives. 
“Well,” said Earle, “As I came up to Sunday School this morning along 
Alameda Street I looked in one of the windows of Chinatown and saw 
Chinese men sitting there playing Fan-tan. I knew full well I could figure 
that game out so I put the ten cents up and won this $19.50. Now if you 
boys want $19.50 each, give me your ten cents and I'll bring the money 


Well, the next Sunday came and neither we nor the Lord had any 


Col. Arthur Ellis, USMC, has been in con- 
tinuous service with the Marine Corps since 
graduation and spent two years in the South 
Pacific. He is married to the former Richenda 
Stevick and their son, Arthur, is now three 
years old. 


Carrying on the Cal tradition are Caroline 
Marie Condon, daughter of Edward Uhler 
and Emilie Honzik Condon, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
John Dean Abramson, son of Michell N. and 
Edna Abramson, Santa Rosa; Catherine Elynor 
Morton, daughter of Albert Andrew and 
Katherine Noble Morton, Martinez; and Fer- 
nando Jose Corbato, son of Charlotte and 
Hermenegildo Corbato ’25, Los Angeles, all 
of whom are at present enrolled on the 
Berkeley campus. 


(Acting Class Secretary: George O. Blowers, 
1547 Josephine Street, Berkeley; BErkeley 
2488-J.) 

e 
Twenty-six 
tena ee ns 
Roy Cummings is now Sergeant Francis L. 
Cummings, stationed at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
He is on the Fort Monmouth paper. 


Beecher Harris and Cornelia are in Redding. 


They have just bought a home outside of the 
city and Cornelia is teaching school there. 
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In the Coast Guard: Lt. (jg) Kenneth C. 
Cook, commanding a group of LST’s. 


(Men’s Secretary: Lt. Richard B. Bahme, 
USA. Women’s Secretary: Mrs. Bernard H. 
Schulte (Dorothy Ayrault), 6300 Claremont 
Avenue, Oakland 11; PIedmont 2906-J.) 


—=— sr 
Forty-two 


Catherine Grover, former B & G associate 
manager, returned from a vacation in Portland 
to announce her engagement to Pfc. George 
Randall Alexander, Jr., whose home is there. 
Ran attended Cornell and Oregon before en- 
tering the Army. He has recently returned 
from 17 months in the South Pacific and is 
now in the East. No wedding date has been 


set. 

Beth Galt has left her OWI script writing 
and publicity. job after being transferred to 
New York, and has started work for James 
C. Young, Public Relations Council, with of- 
fices in the Empire State Building. Her ad- 
dress is Penthouse West, 155 E. 93rd. St.; 
NYC 28. 

Marge McKee McKnight and Bob were 
lucky enough to find an apartment at 1001 
Warfield Avenue, Oakland 10, just before 
their October wedding. 

Women’s Secretary Dorothy Guerin writes 
that she is enjoying immensely teaching com- 
mercial subjects in Escalon, and pleads “‘please 
drop me-a line, all of you, to tell me what 
you are doing. ’'m a bit out of touch down 
here, and I’ll need your news more than ever. 
My address is Box 178, Escalon, or you can 
write me at my Berkeley address.”’ 

Dick Lohsen writes from the South Pacific 
that he is now in the lap of juxury—his tent 
boasts electric lights. Joe Valli is on the same 
island, with a different group, and they man- 
age to get together occasionally. 

Gen Bartlett writes from Hawaii that the 
WARDs are wonderful, her work is fun, and 
Hawaii is every bit as lovely as she had been 
told it was. 

Ran into Mark (Lt. (jg) Edwards) at the 
Cal-UCLA game. He is at Pleasanton at one 
of the Navy camps nearby. 

Don Fabun returned to the States this fall 
after 14 months overseas with the Merchant 
Marine. His home address is 2141 Eunice St., 


Berkeley. 

Milt Walstrom is a civil engineer in Hono- 
lulu, with the U. S. Engineer Department. 
He was married on August 12 to Betty Anne 
Brown of Honolulu, and writes that David 
L. Gamon has just been promoted to Vice- 
Consul of the American Legation in Cairo, 


Egypt. 

Lt. Don Flaherty has been seeing a lot of 
Europe and was sent to the Riviera for a 
week’s rest. He wrote us a very interesting 
note about Monte Carlo and compared the 
French women with those on Wheeler steps. 


Phyllis Berquist is an airline hostess be- 
tween San Francisco and Salt Lake City. 


Capt. Ross Reagan, our song leader, and 
his wife (Melba McCarthy) are the parents 
of Rosemary Carol, born August 31, in De- 
troit. 

Wilbur and Ruth Twining had a baby 
girl, born in Berkeley in September. 


RT 1/c Richard J. Baggott, USNR, some- 
where in the South Pacific, has heard: from 
his wife (Marie Pirtle *42) of the bitth of 
their daughter, Nancy Jean, in August. 

Our apologies to Victor Francis Zackay, 
whose name was misspelled in the October 
issue. He is now a second lieutenant with the 
Army engineers at Camp Claiborne, Louisiana. 
eT 
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You Should Know... 


DEAN LANGLEY PorTER, who was 
retired once as the dean of the 
Medical School and returned when 
the University could find no one 


else to be dean again. He is dean | 


emeritus now, and enjoying a well- 
earned rest. 

As a young Canadian, Langley 
Porter (his first name is really Rob- 
ert) found ‘himself peculiarly sen- 
sitive to the ills of children. It 
seemed to him that no more terrible 
form of suffering in the human 
race existed beside the anguish of 
little people who could not under- 
stand why they suffered and who 
were bewildered and frightened at 
the pain that assailed them. He 
thought there must be the utmost 
satisfaction in alleviating that pain. 

So the young man with the clear 
and beneficient eyes came to the 
United States in 1888 and took an 
M.D. at the Cooper Medical Col- 
lege in 1896. Going abroad for 
graduate study, he entered the 
Royal College of Physicians in Eng- 
land and was resident physician at 
St. Mark’s Hospital in London for 
a year. 

He returned to California in 
1906 to become clinical professor 
of medicine at Stanford, and in 
1916 came to the University as 
clinical professor of pediatric medi- 
cine. He became dean of the Medi- 
cal School inmibpitdemadii® in 1927. 

So highly did the University 
think of Dean Porter, it named the 
Universit y-operated State clinic of 
psychiatry in his honor, the Lang- 
ley Porter Clinic. 


A great man, Dean Porter is also . 
_a great humanitarian, and ‘the-lives 


of thousands of children made 
healthy and happy by, his efforts, 
are the greatest testimony any man 
could have. 





V0 Au 
Lt. (jg) Robert G. Orr, homecoming chair- 
man, on destroyer duty in the Pacific, is the 
father of a nine months old son. He and 
Ensign Tim Smith *43, on cruiser duty, met 
Lt. Bob Sproul, Ralph Sauer, and Art Ander- 
son at an officers club in the Solomons. 


Overseas for 20 months, Capt. Robert P. 
Smith, USMC, is recuperating from wounds 
received in the Solomons. 


Chief Specialist M. Richard Peter, USNR, 
and Mrs. Peter have a new son, Bradley Scott, 
born August 22 in Los Angeles. 


Second Lt. Vernon H. Wright writes from 
New Guinea that he’s met no Californians as 
yet, but is keeping his eyes and ears open. He 
is working with radio, which “has proved 
to be invaluable experience to me since I 
originally planned to be a radio engineer.” 


Lt. (jg) D. J. Griffin writes that Lt. Ray 
Dunn °41, engineering officer, Lt. Comdr. Tom 
Saunders ’38, exec, and Lt. (jg) George De- 
Kay °41 are all aboard his destroyer in the 
Atlantic. 

In the Army: Captain: Richard A. Nicker- 
son, commanding an ordnance company in 
Iran. 

Lieutenants: Peter Burrows, supervising a 
mess hall; Edward Shaver, Ft. Devens, Mass.3" 
Warren T. Isaacs, overseas with the Transpor- 
tation Corps; Al de Grassi, Hobbs Field, New 
Mexico; Myron Tribus, Wright Field, Ohio; 
Phil Taylor, Roswell, N. M. 

Unspecified rank: Dave Henderson, Monte- 
rey. 

In the WASPs: Virginia Helen Mullen, 


awarded her wings at Avenger Field, Texas. 


In the Navy: Lieutenants: James R. Doug- 
lass, named for outstanding work in Diesel 
engine repair and maintenance at the Land- 
ing Craft School, Amphibious Training Base, 
Coronado; Harvey Judd, Pacific submarine 
duty; John J. Kosher, Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Washington, after 18 months in Hawaii. 


Lieutenants (jg): Bert Nelson, on the staff 
of the commander of a transport division, 
Pacific; George O’Connor, recently home on 
leave after 18 months on South Pacific de- 
stroyer duty. 

In the Marine Corps Women’s Reserve: 
First Lt. Dorothy L. Wright, Camp LeJeune, 
N. C.; Corporal Elizabeth C. Eames, Ma- 
rine Air Station, Edenton, N. C.; and Cor- 
poral Evelyn Hansen Dibble, one of two 
woman Marines qualified to instruct flyers in 
celestial navigation at the Marine Air Station, 
Edenton, N. C. 

(Women’s Secretary: Dorothy Guerin, Box 
178, Escalon. Men’s Secretary: L. Martin Grif- 
fin, 2335 Washington St., Apt. 202, San Fran- 
cisco; Fillmore 0631.) 

——— 
Forty-four i 3 


Katinka Gallin, an active member of War 
Board and Stern Hall girl, is now Mrs. Thomas 
A. Nickerson. Ensign Nickerson was a Davis 
student, as was “Tink” before transferring to 
the Berkeley campus. They were wed May 31st 
at St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, Davis. 


Firemans Fund Insurance Company is now 
the business address of two of ’44’s most: ac- 
tive members—Madelaine Goodritk, former 
ASUC vice-president, and Eleanora Dawson, 
past manager of Little Theatre. <3. 


The International Business Machines! Com 
pany seems to have attracted a great many of 
the °44 graduates, for in their employ we find 
Martha MacClise, Phyllis Botto, Betty’ McGee, 
and Mavis “Mahan. Mavis, former Mortar 
Board member and chairman of Women’s .Ju- 
dicial, has just returned from Endicott, New 
York, and an J.B.M.-three months training- 
course. 


Emily Wilson is now working at. the Gen- 





Ky 


Lt. Col. E. F. Hockenbeamer is command- 
ing a Chemical Warfare school somewhere in 
the South Pacific. 


Eleanor Esther Finch, daughter of Con- 
stance Finch, is attending the University at 
present. 


(Class Secretary: Lt. (jg) Adolph Benja- 
min (SC) USNR, Naval Supply Depot, San 
Pedro, Calif. Class Representative: Lawrence 
S. Westdahl, Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd., 215 
Market Street, San Francisco.) 

“age oe UR SS 


Thirty-four 


gee rereeneees 
Lt. Fran Hoey, after 13 months with the Air 
Force in England and Scotland, is now an in- 
structor at Fort Benning, Georgia. 


Elizabeth (Ritchie) and Don Horner have 
a second son, Douglas, born June 20th. Wil- 
lard Calden, now an Army doctor, has a 
daughter, Karen Lee, born May 10th. Naomi 
Smith Bailey lives in Napa with her year-old 
daughter. Harry and Frances Holbrook Hol- 
land became the parents of young Richard 
Anthony on August 30th. 


J. Adrian Palmquist is a lawyer with of- 
fices in Oakland. He looks back with nostalgia 
upon the public speaking classes he used to 
hold and contemplates a reunion of former 
pupils. 

Evaline (Otis) Carlson has gone east with 
her three children to join Art who is in the 
Navy and stationed on the Atlantic seaboard. 


Cecil H. Kenney writes of his interesting 
job with the Twelfth Naval District Labor 
Board in Oakland. He has been with the Fed- 
eral Civil Service since March, 1938. 


Lt. John McGill, class secretary, writes from 
Washington where he is in the Office of the 
Quartermaster General and finds the work and 
the Capital very interesting, but is “still 
eagerly awaiting the day when he can trek up 
‘to Memorial Stadium for an enjoyable after- 
noon of pigskin activity.” 

(Men’s Secretary: Lt. John McGill, 1755 P 
Street, N. W., Washington, D: C. Women’s 
Secretary: Miss Elizabeth Pennell, 22 El Ca- 
mino Real, Berkeley; BErkeley 5889.) 





Thirty-six 





Major Kendell Oulie, GSC, member of the 
crew while on campus, has recently been 
selected for assignment to the War Depart- 
ment General Staff Corps in Washington, 
D. C., after serving in the personal service of 
the Chief of Staff as a member of the Secre- 
tariat. 


Lt. (jg) Arthur J. Gay, USNR, has re- 
cently been assigned to the Naval Training 
Center at Farragut, Idaho. 


James M. Barkley is a safety engineer with 
Standard Oil of California, at Taft. 

Capt. Robin Michelson, Medical Corps, is 
stationed at the Prisoner of War Camp in 
Florence, Arizona. 


Ensign Kenneth Richardson, USNR, is sta- 
tioned at the Harvard Business School at pres- 
ent. 


Lt. Carl Carter, USNR, has been overseas 
for the past year, it is reported. 


(Acting Women’s Secretary: Mrs. Ivor Up- 
degraff (Marie Ayrault), 1259 Monterey Ave- 
nue, Berkeley; BErkeley 4896-M. Men’s Secre- 
tary: Thomas J. MacBride, Route 9, Box 840, 
Sacramento. ) 





Thirty-eight 





Co-stars of this issue are Lt. and Mrs. Bob 
Herwig, one having written a book and other 
having led a platoon..Kathleen Winsor Her- 
wig’s first book, Forever Amber, a novel laid 
‘in the English Restoration period, was pub- 


lished in October amid a fanfare of publicity; 
she spent five years writing it, even while fol- 
lowing Bob around Marine training camps. 
Bob made the headlines by commanding a 
platoon in the tough fight for Orote Penin- 
sula on Guam; he was wounded with shrapnel 
during the battle and put in some time at a 
base hospital. Mrs. H. is now in New York, 
awaiting the end of the war and an idea for a 
new book. 


Sue Crane Boonstoppel is living in Berkeley 
and teaching P.E. at El Cerrito High School 
while husband Johnny is a Fourth Engineer in 
the Dutch Merchant Marine. 


Jean Barnett has been Mrs. Arthur Torrens 
Chute since a year ago last June; her husband 
is a Stanford grad and is a research chemist for 
Shell Oil in Martinez, where the Chutes are 
living. 

Stan McCaffrey is a lieutenant commander 
attached to the 14th Air Force somewhere in 
China, and Lt. (jg) Fran Steckmest is intel- 
ligence officer for a dive-bombing squadron 
in the Pacific. Carl Sauer is a second lieuten- 
ant in the Army Air Corps, doing statistical 
work, and is stationed in the Bay area. Major 
Bob Wiley is at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, with the 
field artillery, and Ed Ackley just emerged 
from OCS in Michigan. Carl and Clare Ack- 
ley Reich are living in Riverside; Carl’s a 
sergeant at Camp Haan, and Clare works for 
Food Machinery Corporation. 


Jean MacDonald Hopkins is now residing in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mary Kilgore MacKinnon, her 
dentist husband, and 9-months-old Elizabeth 
Ann have settled in San Rafael. Patty Lucas 
Adam and her husband and two young sprouts 
have purchased a home in north Berkeley. 
Elna Wellman Gipe and her son are in the 
State of Washington, where Lt. Mel Gipe °37 
is stationed with the Army. Peggy Buffum 
Zaniboni is in ‘Washington, D. C., where her 
husband, a Marine who served at Guadalcanal, 
is taking further training. Betty Kendall 
Howard is perched in Carmel, her husband 
being stationed at Fort Ord, and Barbara Davis 
Phillips is back with her family in Berkeley. 


Janet Hall Schei welcomed a daughter, 
Judith, in Sacramento last January, and Betty 
Wall Pickens and Don ’37 will show you 
snapshots of their year-old heir at the drop 
of a hat. 


Bob Oliver is teaching at the University of 
Nevada and is married to a Nevada girl. Betty 
Lou Taylor Taylor works for the Red Cross 
in Palo Alto, her husband being in Asia, 
also with the Red Cross. Margery Evernden 
has sold another short’ story to a magazine, 
and Elizabeth Fortune is in the employ of 
Scripps-Howard in San Francisco. 


Major Glen S$. Waterman was in on 30 
days leave after duty in Central France. First 
Lieutenant Bob Beaumont (probably a captain 
by this time) is signal officer with the same 
outfit. 


Little Kenneth Joel “thas been commissioned 
General and is in full command from taps to 
reveille,” as of October 6th, according to an- 
nouncement received from his new parents, 
Lowell and Ruth Maiser Adelson. Pyt. Adel- 


son is now overseas. 


Edwin C. Tripp III, staff engineer with Pan 
American-Gri™ Ree Lima, Peru, on a 
trip to Carnegie Observatory at Huancayo, 


met Marion Sproul who is in Lima with the 
State Department. 


A member of the first contingent of WACs 
to reach foreign shores, First Sgt. Idel An- 
derson was home on a 30-day furlough be- 
tween assignments in Italy. 


Martin Hilby, who married Laura Titus, 
former vice-president of the ASUC, is now 
a Navy lieutenant and engaged in supplying 
food products to the allied forces overseas. 
They are the new parents of Bruce Titus 
Hilby, born June 27 in Evanston, Illinois. 


Lt. (jg) Marshall H. Kuhn, USNR, re- 
turned to the Berkeley campus recently, 
bringing with him a beautiful Australian bride 
from Brisbane. 


Lt. Comdr. Robert S. Knowles, USNR, 
former.class president and one of the first 
group of holders of the Alumni Freshman 
Scholarship awards, recently visited the Berk- 
eley campus. 


Capt. Edward J. Gilmore is a rail traffic 
officer in the European theatre of operations. 


Major Don Mulford writes from Headquar- 
ters of the Army Service Forces in Washing- 
ton, D. C., of a brand new son, David Adams, 
born July 27th in San Francisco. His wife, 
the former Virginia Adams ’40, was president 
of the Theta house on campus. He tells of 
Capt. Charles Hazen’s assignment to the War 
Department, Lt. Wayne Gregg’s recent com- 
missioning and awaiting assignment in New 
York, Bud Winterbottom’s duty as a PT boat 
commander “down under,” Bob Wilhelm 
with the Coast Guard in Hawaii. Don also 
heard from Lt. Bus Picco who fought in the 
Makin and Saipan battles and went for thirty 
days in the latter battle without once getting 
out of his clothes. Captain Phil Markwart is 
in Lexington, Virginia, awaiting reassignment 
to overseas duty. 

Lt. Marion F. Doss, USNR, writes from 
the New Guinea area that he has been in 
service for 42 months and is looking forward 
to settling down to civilian life after the war 
with his wife, the former Mabel Streit, sister 
of Ed Streit ?37, and young Marilyn Jean. He 
is serving as a staff communications officer in 
the southwest Pacific. 


Lt. Comdr. Robert Lynch and Lt. Richard 
Lynch, USNR, were both stationed at Treas- 
ure Island at last report. 


(Acting Women’s Secretary: Miss Virginia 
Leach, 217 Hillside, Piedmont 11; HUmboldt 
1981. Men’s Secretary: Paul Hastings, 1049 
Cadbury Road, Whittier.) 





Forty 





Lt. William N. Durley, engineering officer on a 
Pacific submarine, has a new daughter, Gail 
Beatrice, born July 22nd. Son, Bill, Jr., is now 
two years old. 


Ronald Pulling writes from Honolulu of 
Cal grads he has recently seen out there, in- 
cluding John Sardis 39, Lt. (jg) Arthur La- 
pinan °41, and classmates .Lt. Edgar May, 
USNR, Egisto Zancai, Lt. Ivor Thomas, US 
NR, and Vernon Richey. 

Roddy Grant is reported to be either a 
major or lieutenant colonel on General Eisen- 
hower’s staff in Europe. 

Lt. (jg) James J. Benn, Jr.. MC USN, now 
serving aboard an LST in the Pacific, has re- 
ceived news of the birth of his son on Sep- 
tember 7 in Oakland. 

In the Army: Major: George M. Gary, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas. 

Captain: Lee Ham, with anti-aircraft in 
France. 

Lieutenant: Bill Kerr, Army Medical Corps, 
Boston, Mass. 

Private: Frank D. Ruhstaller, med school. 

In the WACs: Staff Sergeant Angela E. 
Guyot, Pine Bluff Arsenal, Arkansas, and Pfc. 
Eleanor H. Spranger, stenographer with an 
Eighth Air Force Bombardment Division, 
England. 

In the Navy: Lieutenants: John Tuttle, re- 
cently returned from the South Pacific; and 
Cecil Atchison, Third Naval District, New 
York. 

Ensign: Laurence Harry McCollum, aboard 
a destroyer in the South Pacific. 
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BLUE SHIELD 


Flexible “Service Plan” saves 
Robert S. Brown $1635.95 


in medical bills! 


Robert S. Brown is member #512-46-68 in BLUE 
SHIELD group #53806. His job is general police 
work and traffic control in the Santa Ana Police 
Department, Santa Ana, California. He is mar- 
ried, and has four children. 


HE MAKES A DECISION — Bob Brown decided 
to provide protection for himself and his family against the financial shock that 
often accompanies serious accident or illness. He enrolled in the BLUE SHIELD 
Group Health Plan for Santa Ana City Employees, his membership becoming effec- 
tive February 15, 1952. This assured him of prepaid surgical and hospital care. Just 
seven days later Bob Brown suffered a hip injury and was hospitalized for treatment! 












1. COMPLICATIONS DEVELOP — Before 
Bob Brown was to recover fully he had 
two separate operations, was admitted and 
discharged from the hospital three times, 
and spent a total of 56 days in a hospital 
bed! Fortunately for Brown, his BLUE 
SHIELD health plan had flexible benefits 
which stretched to cover the cost of the 
assistant surgeon, anesthetists, and post- 
operative care he needed. 

In addition, CPS paid the hospital the 
full cost of room and meals in a 3-bed room, 
plus general nursing care, operating room, 
X-rays, routine laboratory, and surgical and 
anesthetic supplies. 

















3. THE RESULT...PROTECTION! — Bob 
Brown's medical expense summary proves 
the value of the “Service Plan.” BLUE 
SHIELD paid over 85% of the cost of the 
medical care that brought full recovery. 


Summary of Medical Expenses 
for Robert S. Brown #512-46-68 


Paid b 


Paid by aid by 
Payment for: BLUE SHIELD Robt. S. Brown 


Surgeon PeOULUU, malas 
Assistant Surgeon GUO bea. 5 anes 
Anesthetist PAS = oe eka 
Postoperative Care PROG OR ns gain 
Hospital Room and Board 30.00). 5 wean at 
Operating Room 

(Used two times) PO Oe crea 
X-rays SOMO) Mraigarek 
Laboratory 13:50. Pk. bees 








Surgical & Anesthetic Supplies 5.25 «...... 
Miscellaneous 9%. SEs. $180.43 
Total $1,635.95 $180.43 
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BLUE SHIEL 


SHIELDS YOU FROM MEDICAL BILLS 


California Physicians’ Service 


A non-profit organization sponsored by 
the doctors of California through 
the California Medical Association 
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2. HOW THE FLEXIBLE ‘‘SERVICE 
PLAN’’ WORKS — BLUE SHIELD is the 
voluntary, prepaid health program estab- 
lished by the doctors of California. Doctors 
know that the cost of full recovery can never 
be estimated in advance! So they insisted 
that BLUE SHIELD have flexible benefits 
that expand to pay for extra care in com- 
plicated or extended cases. They put medi- 
cal service on the basis of need...not on 
the basis of dollars! They made sure BLUE 
SHIELD provided maximum protection 
against heavy financial burden! 


4. HOW TO JOIN BLUE SHIELD — The 
best way to have BLUE SHIELD health 
protection is through Group Plan Member- 
ships which are available to companies that 
employ five or more people. If you do not 
have health protection with flexible benefits 
tell your employer about the CPS BLUE 
SHIELD “Service Plan” contract.* 


NOTICE TO MANAGEMENT 

DIN Group Health Protection 

. \ 4 through BLUE SHIELD can 
ZI INA benefit your company by 
giving employees peace of 
mind and assuring them the 
best of care. Find out how BLUE SHIELD 
can be a vital part of your employee 
welfare program. 
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*If you are not part of an employee group, but 
are under age 60, you may join Blue Shield 
through an individual Family Plan Membership. 
Information will be mailed on request. 


California Physicians’ Service CM 
431 South Fairfax Ave. 450 Mission Street 


Los Angeles 54, Calif. or San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Phone: YOrk 2141 Phone: SUtter 1-4633 
Please provide complete information about BLUE 
SHIELD Group Health Protection. (Without obligation.) 
My company employs five or more people. 
Company Name 
Business Address 


City as SS . __Zone____ State 


Your Name 














Letters 
To the Editor 


Letters from CALIFORNIA MONTHLY read- 
ers, expressing opinions on matters related to 
the University and its alumni are welcomed 
Letters should be addressed to The Editor, 
CALIFORNIA MONTHLY, 301 Stephens Union, 
Berkeley 4, California. Publication of all let- 
ters cannot be guaranteed and letters may be 
cut to meet space limitations. 


Magnificent Phrase 
Dear Sir: 

Your phrase, “The University of the 
State,” is truly a Churchillian concept; 
magnificent—and so is the editorial that 
went with it. 

PauL H. Davis 
Los Angeles 


Athletics and Admissions 
DEAar Sir: 

Please accept my enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of the fine editorial you wrote in 
the latest issue of the MONTHLY on ath- 
letics and admission standards. It is an 
eloquent and forthright statement of the 
only point of view that can possibly 
prevail in a great university. It was also 
fine to see the clarification of President 
Sproul’s position. No one who knows him 
has the slightest doubt of his devotion to 
the highest possible standards in all parts 
of the University. 

R. A. NISBET 

Department of Sociology and 
Social Institutions 

Berkeley 


“University and Society” 
Dear Sir: 

The incentive for this letter was your 
article ““The University and Society” 
appearing in the September issue of CaLt- 
FORNIA MONTHLY... I am looking for- 
ward with keen interest to this special 
series of articles which I expect will be 
well received by all Californians, and 
which, I believe, will be stimulating and 
instructive to all of us. 

Capt. PETER J. CEREMELLO 735 
cp c/o P.M., N. Y., N. Y. 


“Going to College” 

Thank you very much for sending us 
the 400 copies of the booklet, ‘“‘Going to 
College.” 

... There is a tremendous response to 
this booklet. The counselors like the way 
in which the material is arranged plus the 
completeness on the part of the 9th and 
10th grade students in planning and look- 
ing forward toward their college course 
and recommendations made by the Uni- 
versity of California. It is also helpful to 
those in their senior year who are con- 
templating attending the University of 
California. 

VIRGINIA SOCOLOFSKY 
Vice Principal 
Oakland High School 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: The California Alum- 
ni Association still has a supply of the ““GO- 
ING TO COLLEGE” booklets. Requests 
should be made to the Association at 301 
Stephens Union, Berkeley, California.) 
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By 
FRANCIS ScOTT SMYTH, M.D. 


Dean, School of Medicine, 
University of California 
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A Panorama of Activity 
At Two Medical Schools 


FEBRUARY, 1953 


MAJOR CONTRIBUTION to the well-being and strength of a people is that 
which relates to the education and training of the professions concerned 
with health and medical care. It is to the credit of the governing bodies 

of the State of California and the University of California, that the profes- 
sional schools have been singularly recognized. 

Since World War II, with the phenomenal population growth of our State, 
these schools and their related institutions have been enabled to plan and to 
build facilities commensurate with their growing responsibilities. 

As a result, two great medical centers are developing. Yet they will not be 
entirely similar. For in the North, the center had its origins many years ago, 
and indeed has already survived many of the vicissitudes which characterized 
medical education in these United States. The School of Medicine in the North 
has deep roots and associations with its community. In addition to medicine, 
the College of Pharmacy, College of Dentistry, and the School of Nursing, 
share the campus and facilities. While there is not an ivy-clad veneration, 
there is nevertheless pride in its traditions and history. 

In the South, at UCLA, the opportunity to plan and develop a full School 
of Medicine has few parallels. While thus far only the School of Medicine and 
the School of Nursing have been established, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the related schools of dentistry and pharmacy will sometime join .the:center. 
This issue of CALIFORNIA MONTHLY presents a panorama of the activities of 
these medical centers and specific contributions which are considered of value 
not only for a better understanding of the professional schools, but also some 
of their programs and’efforts which are directed.to-maintain and improve the 
health of the people of the State which they serve. 







































SWEAR by Apollo the Physician, and Aesculapius, and Health, and 
All-heal, and all the gods and goddesses, that, according to my 
ability and judgment, I will keep this oath and this stipulation- | 

to reckon him who taught me this art equally dear to me as 
my parents, to share my substance with him, and relieve his necessi- | 
ties if required; to look upon his offspring in the same footing as my 
own brothers, and to teach them this arc if they shall wish to learn 


it, without fee or stipulation; and that by precept, lecture, and every 
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other mode of instruction, I will impart a knowledge of the art to 


eo 
my own sons, and those of my teachers, and to disciples bound by 
a stipulation and oath according to the law of medicine. but to none 
others..-I will follow that system of regimen which, according to 
my ability and judgment, I consider for the benefit of my patients, 
and abstain from whatever is deleterious and mischievous..¢] will 
give no deadly medicine to anyone if asked, nor suggest any such 
counsel; and in like manner I will not give tO a Wotnan a pessary to 
produce abortion. With purity and with holiness I will pass my 
life and practice my art. 1 will not cut persons laboring under the 
stone, but will leave this to be done by men who are practitioners 
of this work..@ Into whatever houses I enter, | will go into them for 
the benefit of the sick, and will abstain from every voluntary act of 
mischief and corruption; and, further, from the seduction of females 
or males, of freemen and slaves..oWhatever, in connection with my 
professional practice, or not in connection with it, I see or hear, in the 
lite of men, which ought not to be spoken of abroad, I will not divulge, 
as reckoning that all such should be kept secret..7While [continue 
to keep this oath unviolated, may it be granted to me to enjoy life 
and the practice of the art, respected by all men, in ali times! But 


should I trespass and violate this oath, may the reverse be my lot! 


eae res from Greek by Francis Adams, this version of the Oath of 
Hippocrates has been presented by Dr. Kerr to members of the graduating classes of the Uni- 
versity of California School of Medicine since 1927. There have been three printings of the 
Oath for this purpose. The one reproduced above, is by University of California Press and is set 
im University of California Old Style, a type designed especially for the press by the famous 
ty pographer, Frederic W. Goudy. 

















Qualifications, Preparation, 


Expectations and Renards in a Noble Pro »fession 


EDICINE! is one of the noble professions. Its begin- 

nings arose in antiquity. When primitive man was 

sick or injured, such ministrations as were ren- 
dered embraced one or more forms of the healing arts. At 
the dawn of history the physician and the priest were one, 
serving both the physical and spiritual needs of the group 
or tribe. 

Through the milleniums the profession of. medicine has 
grown and flourished, gradually dividing, until now it 
embraces many fields of special knowledge, all concerned 
with the prevention and cure of disease. It continues to 
be the greatest field of social service, attracting to its dis- 
ciplines large numbers of young men and women of un- 
usual ability and deep social instincts. 

It is well recognized that good health is a priceless pos- 
session. Until recent years the curative aspects of medicine 
dominated the interests and efforts of the profession. Now, 
the prevention of disease is the goal of an increasing num- 
ber of professional workers. While it would appear that 
success in prevention would tend to eliminate the need for 
those engaged in curative methods in practice, the prog- 
ress in this direction has been slow and orderly. The con- 
trol of contagious and nutritional diseases among children 
has saved countless numbers who are now reaching adult 
life and presenting new problems. The newer antibiotic 
drugs, hormones, and chemical substances are revolution- 
izing medical practice, thus causing many adjustments in 
the need for specialists in some fields of adult medicine. 
The diseases associated with the later years of life are now 
making unusual demands upon the profession to prolong 


\The field of medicine may be said to embrace all the arts and 
sciences dealing with the prevention and cure of diseases: medi- 
cine, public health, dentistry, nursing, veterinary medicine, 
pharmacology, social service, and the various modern ancillary 
professional services so essential for the complete care of the 
sick. 


the productive period and to maintain reasonably good 
health in the elderly. The socio-economic problems asso- 
ciated with the changes brought about through medical 
advances constitute some of the greatest challenges of 
our time. 

The physician has always been in a peculiar relation- 
ship to his sick and suffering fellow man. He has been 
trusted with confidential information. He has been obliged 
to make decisions involving the life or death of those com- 
mitted to his care. Thus, from the beginning he must have 
shown some attributes which deserved the faith and con- 
fidence of the people. The moral responsibility of the 
physician must have developed over a long period of time, 
and finally when the Golden Age of Greece came into full 
flower, the great Hippocrates, in the fifth century before 
Christ, drew up for his school at Cos the tenets which 
have since been known as the Hippocratic Oath. In its 
spirit, the members of the medical profession have been 
guided in their conduct along ethical lines. The Oath is, 
in fact, a collection of precepts which constitute the eti- 
quette of professional conduct based on ethical principles. 
The codes of ethics of modern service clubs and many 
other organizations are almost paraphrases of the Oath 
of Hippocrates, but applied to their special mission as 
service agencies. In the Oath the physician calls upon the 
Deities to aid him in his professional conduct. He sub- 
scribes to these rules for guidance in dealings with his 
colleagues, he promises to protect the interests of those 
entrusted to his care, and he agrees to pass on freely his 
knowledge to others. The Oath even has a clause, prob- 
ably added in the early Christian era, which concerns the 
limitation of one’s practice to the fields of one’s own com- 
petence—a salute to modern specialization! 

The physician’s conduct should always be above re- 
proach. He may be guided by the Oath or by one of many 
long-accepted rules of conduct. He may take the Prayer 
of Maimonides as his guide, or at a time for grave deci- 


sion he may find that the Golden Rule seldom fails to 
(Please turn to page 46) 
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IN THE DENTAL CLINIC at San Francisco 
dentistry get first-hand knowledge of the types of problems 
they will meet after graduation. Conducted by professors 
of dentistry, the classes involve treatment of actual patients. 


students in’ AT "GRAND ROUNDS" a fourth year student presents a 
complicated case to a group of practicing physicians, fel- 
low students and members of the teaching staff. The patient 


is on hand for further examination by the medical group. 





The Medical Campus 
On Parnassus Heights 


By DANIEL WILKES 


Science Writer, University of California 


nians, from every county in the 

State, mount the steep slope of 
Parnassus Heights, overlooking the 
Golden Gate, to enter the University 
of California Medical Center. They 
seek an end to pain or of ailments as 
complex and varied as Nature and 
Society see fit to inflict upon Man. 
For some it is the last medical court 
of appeals, the final chance to prolong 


Pe YEAR some 30,000 Califor- 


part of a complex of higher purposes. 
These purposes are not different from 
those of the University as a whole: 
the perpetuation of knowledge, the 
expansion of knowledge, and service 
to society. In common with the rest 
of the University, the schools and 
colleges on the San Francisco campus 
strive to give the community effective 
men and women—in this case able 
doctors, dentists, pharmacists, nurses, 


science in the classroom, the labora- 
tory and from the textbook. But their 
final lessons must be learned from the 
living. This fact and the requirements 
of research as well dictate the larger 
design at the University’s two medi- 
cal centers. It is the ultimate reason 
why the teaching hospitals and clinics 
and other facilities exist and are avail- 
able to serve the doctors and citizens 
of the state. 


the precious gift of life. researchers and technicians in the The experience of a teaching pa- 

As they enter the bright clean medical arts. Greater insight into the tient in the University Hospital will I 
buildings that look across to the sea workings of the body, improved illustrate this unique educational op- I 
pounding on the Marin shore and the methods of preventing and treating eration. One patient will not tell the r 
gaudy orange slash of the bridge, most _illness, the elevation of standards of | whole story, but it will be indicative. - 
of these citizens understandably can medical practice, the protection of Take the case of a boy whom we ' 
think of little but the distress that the health of the community—these _ shall call Billy. This boy, aged 10, . 
brings them here. Their attention is things are also included in the mis- _ lives in a small town in the interior of 
on the help they can find in the wards, _ sion of the San Francisco campus. California. A year ago he was a fine, Y 
the surgeries, the clinical tribunals. The approach to such teaching, re- bright boy, well-liked, ahead of his : 
Rescue seems to lie in the awesome search and service in the medical class. Then Billy began to grow rapid- : 
concentrations of modern medical de- sciences is necessarily unique. Doc- ly. No one thought much about this t 
vices and paraphernalia. tors, dentists and nurses deal with at first. But the growth spurt gave 

But before long, the discerning pa- human life. They can and do learn nosigns of abating, and strange things a 
tient discovers that his treatment isa the basic fundamentals of biological happened to the boy. In a few short S 
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months he acquired several years’ 
growth and physical and sexual ma- 
turity. His voice deepened, his head 
grew too big, his personality deteri- 
orated, and finally there was a slight 
stagger to his walk. 

The family doctor in the small 
town recognized the signs of an endo- 
crine disturbance of some kind. But 
he was in no position to make a defin- 
itive diagnosis. Specialized knowledge, 
perhaps in many fields of the mush- 
rooming sciences of medicine, was 
needed. Laboratories to unravel Billy’s 
complex body chemistry were essen- 
tial. Expensive modern equipment 
and the skilled people to operate it 
were required. So the doctor sent Billy 
to one of the few places in the West 
where these things could be found— 
the University’s Medical Center. 

After he was examined, Billy was 
admitted to the University Hospital. 


Social Service found his parents were 
(Please turn page) 
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IN SURGERY a member of the University's teaching staff performs a delicat 


e brain 
operation with the assistance of a young resident. Two student nurses stand by as observers. 
Teaching while actually healing, is the only practical way to train our future doctors. 





CALIFORNIANS from every county in the 
State, 30,000 of them each year, come to 


the Medical Center for treatment at the 
University's clinics and hospital facilities. 





IN PHYSICAL THERAPY, a teaching-patient's legs are exercised under watchful eyes 
of students planning to enter this field of medicine. Water is slightly over 90 degrees. 
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CLASSES go on despite sounds of 
heavy construction as new Teaching 
Hospital rises on medical campus. 


! ae 
b 





A RADIOACTIVE sample is prepared in the cen- 
ter's radioactive laboratory for use in research, 
diagnosis and treatment of diseases at hospital. 


SCHOOL goes on for youngsters in pediatrics 
wards of the hospital. A special teacher is on 
hand to keep them up on their regular lessons. 


able to afford little of the costly bills 
that lay ahead. So Billy, like about 
two thirds of the hospital’s patients, 
was admitted on a clinical basis. His 
parents would pay only nominal fees. 
When they can afford it, patients are 
charged full hospital rates. 

What happened to Billy in the 
hospital? Faculty members — pedia- 
tricians, neurologists, neurosurgeons, 
endocrinologists, radiologists and 
others who might throw light on 
Billy’s ailment—saw the boy. And 
they brought with them medical stu- 
dents. In an unobtrusive way, Billy’s 
ward was a classroom. Hardly a class- 
room as most of us remember. For 
usually only one or two students 
came, to act as a junior colleague to 
the skilled teacher in caring for Billy. 

One student was assigned to fol- 
low Billy’s case through every step 
of his care. Behind this student was 
three years of fundamental study in 
Berkeley — in anatomy, physiology 
and biochemistry followed by three 
further years of preparation in the 
classrooms, the laboratories and the 
wards of the University Hospital and 
the San Francisco County Hospital. 
Now his professors were trying to 


crowd a wide and varied experience 
in the management of patients into 
this senior year. Billy was a living 
lesson. In another time and place, his 
suffering, the details impressed vivid- 
ly upon the medical students, would 
help to save other lives and prevent 
other suffering. Without a rich vari- 
ety of such living lessons, no doctor 
could ever take in his hands the lives 
and health of human beings. How dif- 
ferent from a lecture course in po- 
litical science or economics! 

A student nurse, too, with three 
years of basic training behind her, 
was assigned especially to Billy, Under 
the direction of an experienced mem- 
ber of the Nursing faculty, she cared 
for Billy—made him comfortable, 
gave him medicine, helped in a variety 
of procedures. 

At a proper time, Billy was brought 
to a pediatrics conference. Students, 
professors, post-graduate doctors, 
practitioners from the Bay Area, 
nurses congregated to see Billy, to dis- 
cuss his condition and its possible 
cause. 





Every conceivable medical proce- 
dure possibly pertinent to his prob- 
lem was carried out. The Metabolic 





Unit, with its elaborate tests, un- 
raveled Billy’s body chemistry. It had 
been clear that the boy’s condition 
was caused by overproduction of hor- 
mones from the pituitary, the adre- 
nals or the gonads. In all probability 
the overproduction was caused by a 
tumor of one of these glands. By the 
time the Metabolic Unit was through, 
the tests eliminated the adrenals and 
the gonads as the primary source of 
trouble. They pointed the finger at 
the pituitary, the master gland just 
under the base of the brain. 

This idea was supported by neurol- 
ogists, who saw behind the stumb!ing 
gait a pressure of the tumor on the 
brain and the central nervous system. 

If an operation were to be at- 
tempted, the tumor had to be located 
precisely in advance. This was a 
tricky business. A neurosurgeon re- 
moved a bony plate from Billy’s skull, 
then took out fluid from the ventricle, 
a small cavity of the brain. This fluid 
helps protect the head from shock and 
nourishes the brain. Because it regen- 
erates quickly it can be safely re- 
moved. 

Air was substituted for the fluid in 
the ventricle. Then radiologists made 

(Please turn to page 62) 
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OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY in the Langley 
Porter Clinic provides constructive diver- 
sion for patients and experience for students. 
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NURSING 
‘Round 


Cc 


World 


By MarcGareT Tracy 


Dean, School of Nursing 







STUDENT NURSES at Medical Center in San Francisco receive pointers on 


caring for a ''patient.'’ Graduates of school are serving throughout the world. 


ANY sTupiIEs have been made of nursing, its origin 

and its development. While modern nursing 

dates back to Florence Nightingale who lived 
from 1820 to 1910, medical notions of disease current 
among ancient peoples and their conceptions of the healing 
arts have been the source of our modern methods of car- 
ing for the sick. Our early physicians were also magicians, 
and primitive folks such as the early Egyptians, and later, 
early residents of Palestine, India, Greece and Rome com- 
bined magical incantations and charms with their medical 
treatments and prescriptions. 


Very little is known about nursing of those days other 
than that it was done by the women of the household and 
by slaves. Sir William Osler has pointed out that the 
practice of nursing originated in the dim past when some 
cave mother cooled the fevered brow of her sick child 
with cold water from the creek. 


Certain it is that the priestly class early influenced the 
development of medicine. The doctor was of divine origin 
in many ancient civilizations. A knowledge of sanitation 
so strongly stressed by the early Jews was far in advance 
of their time. The compendiums or “‘Samhitas” of the 
early Hindus in India for which they claimed divine origin 
give detailed descriptions of their hospitals and attendants 
(nurses). Their attendants were male. Their concept of 
the role of these attendants and the requirements which 
they should meet still survive in our modern code of 
ethics for doctors and nurses. ““That person alone is fit to 
nurse or to attend the bedside of a patient who is cool- 
headed and pleasant in his demeanor, does not speak ill of 
anybody, is strong and attentive to the requirements of 
the sick, and strictly and indefatigably follows the 
instructions of the physician.” (A General History of 
Nursing, Sushruta-Samhita; Seymer) And again, “Knowl- 
edge of the manner in which drugs should be prepared 
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or compounded for administration, cleverness, devoted- 
ness to the patient waited upon, and purity (both of mind 
and body) are the four qualifications of the attending 
nurse.” (A General History of Nursing, Sushruta-Sam- 
hita ) ° 

Family and persenal hygiene were matters of great 
importance in most ancient civilizations. The position of 
women in the culture of the countries greatly influenced 
the parts they played. There were notable exceptions such 
as Hygeia (Health), the daughter of Asklepios, the prin- 
cipal teacher of medicine who is always associated with 


‘her father. A Greek woman doctor, Antiochis, in the 


first century A.D. has won great praise “for her practical] 
skill in the medical art.” (A General History of Nursing). 

Rome contributed her great genius for organization to 
the development of a hospital system for the ‘“‘sick and 
wounded of the army.” They also used their vast supply 
of manpower, prisoners of war, to build the aqueducts 
and sewers to provide their towns with a pure water 
supply, to drain the marshes, and to build the hospitals 
in which their sick and wounded soldiers were treated. 

Thus it is that the influence of religion and the military 
shown in our early civilizations carries down to the present 
day. Any student of the subject can trace the influence 
of these two groups upon present day concepts and prac- 
tices, some advancing, some retarding the advancement 
of nursing as the profession we know today. 

The advent of the Christian era with its emphasis upon 
service to others, charity and love of one’s neighbor, 
brought with it the idea that all Christian men and women 
should go out and minister to their neighbors who were 
ill or in need. The parable of the Good Samaritan, Christ’s 
statement that, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me,” 
lifted the care of the sick onto a higher plane. Sub- 
sequently, we see the development of the Deaconess Order 

(Please turn to page 58) 
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MODEL of UCLA's $22,000 Medical Center now under construction as envisioned by architect Welton 
Becket and Associates. The building, expected to set pattern for teaching hospitals, will be finished by 1954. 


UCLA’s 
Medical Center For 
The Atomic Age 


By STAFFORD WARREN, M.D. 
Dean, UCLA Medical School, 


as told to 


At Hicks 


UCLA Science Writer 





SKETCH of part of patient's 


room in new medical center. 

















N THE sHADOW of 4000 tons of 

steel—the framework for a new 

medical center which is expected 
to set the pattern in the Atomic 
Age—25 young men and women are 
being introduced to an art which 
evolved during an age when atoms 
were vaguely intertwined with a 
theory briefly learned in high school 
chemistry. 

These young men and women are 
first-year students in the temporary 
quarters of the new School of Medi- 
cine on the Los Angeles campus. They 
are participating in a course called 
“Family Medicine” which strives to 
teach the “fart of medicine” as prac- 
ticed by the old family doctor who 
made his rounds in a horse and buggy 
and often delivered at least two gen- 
erations of babies. 

This briefly sums up the philosophy 
on which the UCLA School of Med- 
icine is based. While both curriculum 
and the rising $22,000,000 physical 
plant are being designed to keep pace 
with the rapid strides modern med- 
icine is making, every effort is being 
made to insure that the medical stu- 
dent does not lose touch with those 
human factors that have made the 
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LA's new center will have an 


SURGERY in UC 


physician such an important member 
of our society. 

The School of Medicine on the Los 
Angeles campus was created in 1946 
when Governor Warren signed the bill 
introduced by Assemblyman M. Philip 
Davis, a UCLA alumnus. The need 
for an additional medical school had 
been readily apparent in the rapid ex- 
pansion of Southern California popu- 
lation that followed World War II. 

There was a division at that time 
among the faculty, alumni and Re- 
gents on the issue of where to lo- 
cate the medical school. One faction 
wanted it near several Los Angeles 
hospitals; another group wanted it 
located on the campus. I had just as- 
sumed my duties as dean and [| felt 
that for several reasons the school 
should be located on campus. 

Medicine is both a science and an 
art. Medical research is becoming more 
closely linked each day with research 
in the related fields of chemistry, 
physics, zoology, biology, psychology 
and other sciences. Also, medical stu- 
dents need access to the cultural in- 
fluences of a great library, musical 
concerts, dramas and lectures. Presi- 
dent Sproul and the majority of the 
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observation dome for 
students, and facilities for utilizing television instruction methods. 





Regents agreed and so the campus site 
was selected. 

Actual construction of the new 
medical center began in 1951. The 
modern “cornerstone laying,” the 
hoisting and bolting to a special face 
plate of a 30-foot steel column, took 
place in November of that year. 

The shape of the vast building, 
which will ultimately make the West- 
wood campus one of the great med- 
ical centers of the world, is readily dis- 
cernable now that the steel framework 
is completed and much of its con- 
crete has been poured. Bricklaying 
for the reddish facing, to harmonize 
with the architecture of other campus 
buildings, will start in the near fu- 
ture. 

The first unit will combine a near- 
ly complete undergraduate medical 
school, a fully equipped and staffed 
hospital, and some of the most ad- 
vanced research facilities in the coun- 
try. Although this unit will have only 
four stories, in its final form the 
structure will be 10 to 12 stories high, 
contain more than a million square 
feet and include auxiliary units de- 
voted to atomic energy research, can- 
cer, mental hygiene, dentistry, public 





Fence 





WAITING ROOM in the lobby of the new building. A unique 


feature is a play area for young children, seen in background. 


health, industrial hygiene, rehabilita- 
tion, nursing, social welfare and pedi- 
atrics. Work on the cancer unit has 
already been initiated. 

Another tract of 34 acres has been 
set aside for supplementary hospitals, 
clinics and other buildings to provide 
facilities for a cooperative medical 
program with the community as well 
as the Veterans Administration. This 
tract is located just west of Westwood 
Village and was granted by a bill 
passed by Congress in 1949, the land 
having originally belonged to the Vet- 
erans Administration. 

Designed by Welton Becket of the 
architectural firm of Becket and Asso- 
ciates, the UCLA Medical Center will 
be the first institution of its kind to 
be “horizontally integrated,” with 
classrooms and laboratories devoted to 
a particular medical subject occupy- 
ing the opposite wing on the same 
story as the corresponding ward in the 
training hospital —an arrangement 
that will permit students to examine 
appropriate patients without leaving 
the floor. 

It will be the first university med- 
ical center completely correlated with 
the other buildings on campus; in the 

(Please turn to page 70) 
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By MicHaekt B. SHIMKIN 
Director, Laboratory of Oncology 


San Francisco Medical Center 


ters amounts of light of specific wave length not absorbed by blood 
cells, assists in determining amounts of nucleoprotein—abnormally 
increased in Leukemic cells—found in individual human blood cells. 


meter which regis- 


ANCER IS A group of diseases 
oe manifested by the uninhibited 

growth and division of abnormal 
body cells which eventually destroy 
the organism. It is the second most im- 
portant cause of death in the United 
States, and as such, represents a major 
public health-medical problem. The 
abnormality of cells, the basic unit of 
all living matter, also makes cancer an 
engrossing biological problem. For 
these reasons, the challenge of cancer 
has attracted ever-growing concern 
and interest of the public and of sci- 
entists, and it has been realized that 
the solution of the problem can be 
reached only through research. 

The University of California, on its 
many Campuses, occupies an outstand- 
ing position in its abilities to contrib- 
ute toward the solution of the riddle 
of cancer. Many of its investigators 
have made noteworthy advances 
which have added to scientific knowl- 
edge regarding cancer. At present, 
over 150 scientists are engaged in some 


70 separate projects which have this 
as their immediate or eventual goal. 

In 1947, the Federal government, 
through the United States Public 
Health Service, and the volunteer 
agency, the American Cancer Society, 
expanded their programs; this coin- 
cided with a similar development in 
California, where the Legislature also 
indicated its interest in cancer by 
means of a special appropriation to the 
University. Important gifts to the 
University, paticularly the Albert C. 
Hooper Fund and the Emma B. Schutz 
Fund, also increased the endowed 
funds for cancer research to over a 
million dollars. 

These oportunities were seized and 
exploited by close teamwork between 
the administrative and the research 
authorities of the University. Presi- 
dent Sproul appointed three interlock- 
ing committees, widely representative 
of the main fields of research, to advise 
him on the policies and allocation of 
funds. The tasks of the Cancer Re- 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA'S CANCER RESEARCH BUILDING PROGRAM. 


search Coordinating Committee are to 
stimulate and to coordinate investiga- 
tions on the origin, prevention and 
cure of cancer, and to chart a program 
of cancer research that will encompass 
the important phases of the subject, 
without encroachment upon the spirit 
of free inquiry which is essential for 
scientific endeavor. 

Further coordination of cancer re- 
search and related activities also oc- 
curred in the University’s two schools 
of medicine. The School of Medicine 
in San Francisco organized the Cancer 
Research Institute under the guidance 
of a cancer board, and the School of 
Medicine in Los Angeles established 
the Institute for Cancer Research. 


The financial support of the Uni- 
versity’s cancer research program has 
grown steadily during the past six 
years. The funds are derived from 
hree major sources. First are the funds 
lirectly available to the University, 
rom income on endowments, gifts 


and the State of California annual 
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appropriation. Second, from Federal 
sources, particularly the United States 
Public Health Service; during the past 
five years, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has also been strongly repre- 
sented. Third, the volunteer national 
agencies, particularly the American 
Cancer Society and the Damon Run- 
yon Memorial Fund. Over six million 
dollars have been expended from these 
sources during the past six years. 
These funds, with the exception of 
institutional grants and moneys di- 
rectly available to the University, are 
granted to individual investigators at 
their own initiative and are recom- 
mended by the national councils of 
the specific organizations concerned. 


The sums expended on research do 
not include support for the essential 
training programs in cancer, encour- 
aged through the medium of cancer 
research fellowships and traineeships 
granted by the National Cancer Insti- 
tute and the American Cancer Society. 
Annual grants are also made to the 


University’s schools of medicine and 
dentistry for improving the teaching 
of cancer. For these purposes, over 
$660,000 has been allocated during 
the past six years. 

Expanded programs require de- 
velopment of expanded physical facil- 
ities. The extensive building programs 
underway on the San Francisco and 
Los Angeles campuses assure addi- 
tional space for many activities in 
cancer research. Several large con- 
struction grants have also been made 
specifically for cancer research. The 
State of California in 1948 appropri- 
ated $160,000 for the construction of 
the Cancer Research Genetics Labor- 
atory at Berkeley. In 1948, the United 
States Public Health Service allocated 
one million dollars for the addition of 
a floor for cancer research to the new 
hospital and medical science building 
on the San Francisco campus, and in 
1949 the School of Medicine at Los 
Angeles was extended $700,000 for 
the construction of a wing to house 
the Institute for Cancer Research. In 
1950, the Atomic Energy Commission 
allocated $500,000 for the construc- 
tion of the Radiological Laboratory in 
San Francisco, now completed and in 
full operation. 


As important to cancer research as 
any physical facilities or financial sup- 
port are certain intangible require- 
ments. A long-range view is one of 
these essentials.. Although increased 
support of cancer research will in- 
crease the chances of success, the re- 
sults are unpredictable and no estimate 
can be made of time required to 
achieve this solution. Continued prog- 
ress is therefore based on continued 
adequate support on a long-term basis. 

The investigative approaches to the 
cancer problem may be divided into 
five main categories: 

1. The study of carcinogenesis, or 
the cause and the formation of cancer. 
These investigations include the test- 
ing of chemicals and other materials 
on animals for their possible cancer- 


producing properties, as well as 
(Please turn to page 60) 
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By Troy C. Daniets 


Dean, College of Pharmacy 


N the earliest periods of recorded history, pharmacy, 

like medicine, was practiced by a special class of the 

priesthood. Egyptian Writings reveal that the “physi- 
cian-priests sent their prescriptions to be dispensed by the 
priests of Isis (pharmacists) when, accompanied by the 
chanter of incantations and spells, they visited the sick.” 
Almost continuously since those times, pharmacy has 
existed as a profession separate and apart from other pro- 
fessions and guilds. 

In the Sixteenth Century, in France, when according 
to an ordinance, “the practice of pharmacy requires much 
art, science, experience and knowledge of drugs as well 
as the compounding of prescriptions which enter into the 
human body,” pharmacy was considered to embrace the 
act of preparing, preserving, compounding and dispens- 
ing all substances used in preventive, palliative and cura- 
tive medicine. 

This definition of pharmacy has indergone but little 
change over the last four centuries. The current An- 
nouncement of the College of Pharmacy states: ‘The 
College has for its objective the training of men and 
women of ability, integrity and character to select, iden- 
tify, prepare, manufacture, and dispense the various 
agents known as pharmacological remedies: to spread 
information on the uses and value of scientific medicine; 
to win, and deservedly to keep, public confidence and 
respect for their profession; to aid the state and federal 
governments in the control of habit-forming drugs and 
the enforcement of all laws for public welfare; to en- 
courage original work and study on the part of qualified 
persons who will make unselfish use of their services in 
the interest of medical science; and to assist public health 


agencies in the prevention and control of disease.” 


In the early days of pharmacy, including the period 


STUDENT in pharmacy laboratory checks sample. In background an 
interesting pattern is formed by balconies of new medical buildings. 


ercianens RRs 


through the Nineteenth Century, great emphasis was 
given to the art and skills required in the compounding 
of the many relatively inert medicinals which had been 
in use for several centuries. With the development of the 
science leading to a better understanding of the chemical 
and biological bases for drug action, the role of the phar- 
macist has undergone considerable change. No longer is 
great emphasis placed on the former skills and technique 
required for galenical pharmacy, but rather, in recent 
time, emphasis is given to the scientific basis of the prop- 
erties and uses of medicinal agents. 

The only medication available for use prior to the early 
part of the Nineteenth Century consisted of crude drugs 
or their simple extracts and inorganic chemicals contain- 
ing useful metals such as arsenic, antimony, iron and mer- 
cury. Starting in 1917, French and German pharmacists 
and chemists succeeeded in isolating the active constit- 
uents from a number of important crude drugs, including 
quinine from the cinchona bark, and morphine and co- 
deine from opium. These accomplishments marked the 
beginning of a new era in pharmacy and medicine. For 
the first time it was possible for the physician to adminis- 
ter known amounts of pure, biologically active material 
and observe its effect on experimental animals and man. 
The period 1817-1860 is characterized by the relatively 
large number of alkaloids and other active constituents 
isolated from drug plants and made available for use 
as medicinal agents. During these years chemistry and 
chemical technology made rapid progress, which soon led 
to the introduction of many synthetic drugs. 

Most but not all of the time-honored medication has 
given way to specifically acting compounds, many of 
which show pronounced activity in extremely small 
amounts. General anesthetics were first introduced jn 


1844; phenol as an antiseptic in 1867; synthetic pain 
(Please turn to page 66) 
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HE PROFESSIONAL schools of 
EB the University prepare men and 

women to practice their chosen 
professions. The law schools educate 
lawyers; the medical schools, doctors; 
the colleges of engineering, engineers; 
and so forth. Stated thus briefly, their 
objectives seem simple and unambigu- 
ous; however, disagreement develops 
if one amplifies these objectives or at- 
tempts to outline the means of achiev- 
ing them. Since World War II, profes- 
sional societies, college administrators, 
and professional school faculties have 
reviewed critically the objectives and 7 
the methods in almost every field of 
professional education. An excellent 
summary of recent trends in profes- 
sional education has been published 
under the title “Education for Profes- 
sional Responsibility” (Proceedings of 
the Inter-Professions Conference on 
Education for Professional Responsi- 





University and Society—VI and. VII 


N A vigorously thoughtful fashion, Dean Morrough P. 
O’Brien of the College.of Engineering, here rounds out . 
\4L the group of articles on the major divisions of the Uni- 
| versity’s teaching and research—the social sciences, the 
S| physical sciences, the humianities, the biological sciences and 
ONO Re 
.. In the article beginning on page 26, California’s distin- 
guished librarian, Donald Coney, interprets the role of a 
ilibrary in a true university, and describes the riches of the 
DSTA aR me aoe Ln aa 
i) Future articles will include descriptions of the Univer- 
\isity’s part in modern scientific agriculture, by Vice- 
President Harry R. Wellman; of the obligations of thé 
niversity and society to each other, by Chancellor Clark 
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Kerr; of the University’s general organization, government 


and administration, by President Robert Gordon Sproul; 


and of the unique California system of faculty self-govern- 
ment by Dean Ewald T. Grether, Vice-Chairman of the 
Academic Senate. ae 

William R. Dennes, Dean of the Graduate Division and 
Professor of Philosophy, will conclude the series with a sum- 
mary and interpretation of these articles, and of their pur- 
pose—to describe the nature and the social value of that 
many-faceted jewel, a leading modern university. 


WALTON BEAN 


Associate Professor of History, 
Special Editor of the Series. 
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books than it is willing to pay to have 
cared for. Yet if education and re- 
search is to go on—and if the govern- 
ment and industry are to be served— 
there must be books in libraries and 
the expenses must be met. The situa- 
tion has been well stated in a recent 
staff study prepared for the Commis- 
sion on Financing Higher Education: 


“At the outset it should be clear that 
library expenditure is an integral part of 
the cost of the educational programs of 
colleges and universities. Higher educa- 
tion requires books and other materials 
and reading facilities in order to achieve 
its purposes. Certainly there can be no 
higher education worthy of its name 
without adequate library service.” 


University librarians take comfort 
in the realization that their stock in 
trade, books, is real and tangible 
wealth in the narrow economic sense. 
Books of the kind stocked by the uni- 
versity libraries grow scarcer as the 
years roll by and increase in monetary 
value. Nevertheless, university libra- 
rians are keenly aware of the large 
share their libraries require of univer- 
sity budgets and continually seek ways 
of improving access to books, enlarg- 
ing collections and giving better serv- 
ice at less cost. So far the most profit- 
able way of doing this has been 
through various kinds of interlibrary 
cooperation. For years scholarly libra- 
ries have carried on an interlibrary 
loan system through which scarce 
books are made available beyond the 
limits of the owning library’s clien- 
tele. Libraries of a given area fre- 
quently enter into mutual agreements 
whereby excessive duplication of ex- 
pensive books is avoided. An example 
of this is Berkeley’s reliance upon the 
Hoover library at Stanford for access 
to newspaper, pamphlet, and other 
ephemeral literature of many parts of 
the world. Many of the scholarly libra- 
ries of the country are associated in 
the Farmington Plan—so-called be- 
cause it was originated at Farming- 
ton, Connecticut. This plan guaran- 
tees the existence in the United States 
of at least one copy of every book of 
genuine research value published in 
the Roman alphabet. It distributes the 
cost over some 50 library budgets 
and makes the material thus acquired 
available to all by interlibrary loan. 


The University of California is for- 
tunate in being a state-wide institu- 
tion. Thus its libraries may work to- 
gether in the common interest with 
greater effectiveness and ease than can 
a similar number of libraries belong- 
ing to independent institutions. The 
Library Council of the University, 
created by President Sproul in 1945, 
consisting of the heads of the libraries 

(Please turn page) 
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OO) Fes 
And The University 


By ALBERT J. BIGGINS 


University of California Press 


OOK reviewing, as a literary occupation, has often been considered by 
authors and publishers as something less than respectable. One writer said, 
“T look upon reviews as a sort of infant disease to which new-born books 

are subject.” 

Book reviewers’ methods have often been suspect, probably because of the 
cavalier attitude of some reviewers toward their work. “I never read a book 
before reviewing it,”’ said one, “it prejudices me so.” 

Yet reviewers are a necessary evil. “The selection of new books is today in 
large part in many libraries, public, special and academic, based on reviews. 
Judgments of value for a particular library collection are made on the basis 
of information and criticism gleaned from one or more reviews written by 
persons usually unknown to the selector,” says Leroy Merritt of the Library 
School in a book which, as yet, is in manuscript form. There is some evidence 
that private book buyers rely on reviews to help them in the selection of new 
books, 

There are many different kinds of reviews. The critical review attempts to 
evaluate the book and relate it to other books in the field. The kind of review 
we attempt here is the purely descriptive book note in which we try to explain 
to the reader just what the book is, in a sentence or a paragraph. On many 
occasions, we have found book reviewers parroting back our own book jacket 
copy at us. Then we feel especially successful. It seems to prove that we have 
not misrepresented the book in our advertising. We consider misrepresentation 
to be the cardinal sin of modern advertising, and we should not like to be 
guilty of it. So, if we do not describe a book in purple prose, we are only trying 
to be honest. 

The reading of book reviews can be an enjoyable occupation. We read hun- 
dreds of them every year, and we have our favorite reviewers. We would recom- 
mend that you read Gilbert Highet, who conducts the current book review 
page in Harper’s. His reviews are thoughtful, witty, and sparkling. 

Lately, we have been enjoying the reviews of OLD CALIFORNIA 
HIOUSES*, by Marion Randall Parsons, which was published in November, 
1952. “Her verbal sketches are filled with colorful persons—,” says one of 
them “the beauteous Princess Helena, of the Russian colonization days, whose 
pulchritude inflamed an Indian chief to thoughts of kidnaping; the 350-pound 
Don Fernando Pacheco, who over a century ago had probably California’s 
first swimming pool, in which, as a non-swimmer, he had servants dunk him, 
in an improvised ducking chair; John Bidwell, who rode 1,200 miles on horse- 
back to get tree and vine cuttings for his ranch; and Dr. John Marsh, the 
diploma-less physician from Harvard who administered to the Napa Valley, 
got rich as a rancher, and after two common-law alliances with Indian squaws, 
finally married a Massachusetts girl.” 

“An artist by profession, Mrs. Parsons has made a specialty of painting old 
California houses,’ says another. “Reproductions of 17 paintings used in the 
book have an eerie quality that makes them look like the ghosts of their era. 
But there is nothing ghostly about the text. The prose is lively, taut and free 
from nostalgic sentimentality.” 

Still another says, “There is whimsy, nostalgia and a quick sense of recreated 
life in these brief essays on old houses and the people who once lived in them. 
The author’s sketches of these old houses have some of the same quality, with 
ghostly figures and buildings emerging from the mists of memories. 

~ Yet a very substantial listing of sources is included, citing chapter by chap- 
ter where the information was gathered. The result is a nice mingling of factual 
history and the color of a people and culture of another day.” 


A fourth reviewer says, ‘‘The paintings and research that went into OLD 
CALIFORNIA HOUSES represent a 10 years’ labor of love. In this literal 
and almost lost sense she is indeed an amateur, a term which she would be the 
last to decry. In fact, she calls herself an ‘avocational’ painter and ‘accidental’ 
writer—but, make no mistake about it, her quality of performance in both 
fields sets her at a bound well up in the professional ranks.” 


We still maintain that the best way to find out what is in a book is to grasp 
it firmly with the two front paws and use your two eyes. 


*Published by U.C. Press. 
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interested in people and sympathetic financial returns. Those who accumu- 


Career In Medicine 


(Continued from page 47) 


ties or both. Some educators hold that 
the well-rounded candidate may make 
better physician. Often this type of 
individual “settles down” during the 
years of professional training and be- 
comes a notable leader in either the 
scientific or practical aspects of his 
work. A well-balanced background of 
training and broad interests would ap- 
pear to be the best preparation in car- 
ing for the sick, representing as they 
do all types of persons in all walks 


of life. 


The college student who is think- 
ing about medicine as a career should 
consider first whether he is genuinely 
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toward others in distress. He should 
know something about the long and 
difficult years of preparation and the 
sacrifices, social and financial, he must 
make on the way. He should know 
that medicine could offer an outlet for 
any burning interest he may have, 
whether in mathematics, history, art, 
literature, philosophy, physics, chem- 
istry, botany, zoology, paleontology, 
genetics, photography, engineering, 
psychology, or any branch of learn- 
ing. In some foreign countries stu- 
dents enter the medical schools for a 
cultural training. 


It should be stated categorically 
that one should not undertake the 
study of medicine unless he really 
wishes to do so. The only regrets I 
have heard from graduates came from 


those who entered medicine when their 


hearts were not in it. Also, one should 
not enter the medical profession just 
because it may provide a means for 
social advancement or for expected 
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late wealth from their professional ef- 
forts alone are few and generally are 
not a credit to the profession. A doc- 
tor who is rich or who has a low golf 
score is usually not a very worthy or 
competent physician. 


During many years of pleasant and 
profitable contact with medical stu- 
dents and graduates going on for ad- 
vanced training, I have always been 
interested in the reasons why students 
engage in this long and arduous career. 
One seldom hears a graduate say that 
if he had known what he had to en- 
dure, he would never have undertaken 
it. A great majority of students are 
genuinely interested in people and be- 
lieve that medicine offers them a field 
of service which is dignified, demands 
the highest skill, intellect, and re- 
sourcefulness, promises a reasonable 
expectation of success and satisfac- 
tion, and also brings rewards, which 
include hopes for a comfortable home 
and family life and a respectable posi- 
tion in the community. 


Any student considering a career in 
medicine should know that the age of 
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30 may arrive before he or she is 
finally qualified for one of the many 
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which the physician may serve ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the needs 
of the people. The demand for physi- 
cians of this type, those who serve as 
family physicians or medical advisors, 
is fortunately increasing, and when 
proper training is provided by the hos- 
pitals, the specialist, albeit he serves 
a very necessary function in practice, 
will find his proper place and will be 
called on when his special knowledge 
is required. 


The four years in medical school 
are all-absorbing, leave little time for 
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come, and the zest of the student, 
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once aroused, becomes a more forceful 
stimulus to learning than any ever de- 
vised by a teacher and projected from 
the lecture platform. 


The intern and resident years which 
follow are variable in length and 
training, depending on the type of 
practice contemplated later. These 
years of advanced training are also all- 
absorbing, with long hours and very 
modest income. The satisfactions are 
great, chiefly through the knowledge 
that one is now actually applying his 
learning under the supervision of 
skilled and successful leaders. The best 
methods are now to be emulated, and 
those dangerous or harmful to patients 
are to be avoided. There is time for 
reading of the best professional litera- 
ture, and sometimes even for books on 
general culture. 

An increasingly large number of 
graduates spend one or more years on 
a fellowship provided by foundations 


| or other private sources and by gov- 


te, 





















¢ majority of medical students are mar- | 


' ernmental agencies. Many of these 


offer the opportunity to work in other 
institutions in this country or abroad 
on clinical or research problems with 
well-recognized masters in the several 
scientific and professional fields. Since 
medicine has no national barriers, or 
nearly none, it is essential that the 
modern physician have not only book 
knowledge of what is new but, if pos- 
sible, acquaintanceship with some of 


the colleagues in his own field so that 


he may appraise their work. 


Through these long years of prepa- 
ration the young physician must make 
many personal sacrifices which those 
who enter other callings are not re- 
quired to do to such a degree. A few 


decades ago very few students were 
married at the time of graduation, and | 

many hospitals would not admit mar- | 
Wried interns. Osler advised all medical | 


students to “put their love affairs on 
ice’ for the time being. Today, the 


ried before graduation. This presents 
many problems, both economic and 


ocial, for the student. Many young | 


wives work to aid in the finances of 


he family, and when children arrive | 








ome difficult financial situations are 
resented to the student and the | 


chool. There are also complications 
in housing of the interns and residents 
which present serious problems to the 
graduates and the hospital adminis- 
tration. 


This brings me to a discussion of 
finances, which must be considered by 
anyone engaged in the long period of 
preparation in medicine. While most 
prospective medical students will have 
support from the family, it should be 
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1126 Montgomery Drive, opp. Memorial Hospital 


Phone 6355 
SANTA ROSA 


ROBERT HUNNELL’S 
PRESCRIPTION PHARMACY 
Phone 9-355| 
ROBERT HUNNELL ‘49 
519 West Lodi Avenue 


Unlike the old style ant syrup in 


bottles, GRANT’S ANT CONTROL 
is a modern, scientifically pre- 
pared concentrated jellied com- 
pound — read to use — packed in 
all-metal containers ... '’Safety- 
designed” for greater protection of 
children and pets. Available at 
your local dealer. 


Manufactured by 


GRANT LABORATORIES 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


Placerville 





Lodi, California 
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realized that many thousands of dol- 
lars from some source must be ayail- 
able to meet the costs. Tuition fees 
vary with schools, and living costs 
differ widely. Scholarships are some- 
times available for a part of the neces- 
sary expenses. If a student is married 
and the wife or husband is gainfully 
employed, it will help. Some students 
are skilled in an occupation or are in 
a position to supplement their budget 
while in school. It must be stated, 
however, that a student should not 
expect to “work his way” through 
school. While the author did so almost 
entirely many years ago, and learned 
a great deal about people and things 
other than medicine on the way, it 
cannot be recommended as a course of 
choice. Medicine demands one’s best 
these days in order to make the most 
of it and to preserve one’s health in 
doing so. 

When the young physician has 
graduated and after further training 
has received the coveted certificates 
and credentials for special training, 
what can be expected from profes- 
sional life? He begins with the satis- 
faction of having had the best possible 
instruction and preparation. He en- 








HUNT'S PHARMACY 


H. 1. HUNT '26 
PRESCRIPTIONS 
515 F Street 
Phone 935 


EUREKA, CALIFORNIA 





LEITHOLD DRUG CO. 
621 Main 


WILLIAM GRIFFITH # ROBERT GRIFFITH 


WOODLAND 


LICH 
PHARMACY 
PRESCRIPTION SPECIALISTS 


Surgical Goods 
Phone 2-1137 
933 Van Ness Avenue 
FRESNO 


LOV-OE LIS 


PROFESSIONAL PRESCRIPTION 
PHARMACISTS 


Lobby - 450 Sutter Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIFORNIA 
CARL D. LOVOTTI ‘'I5 EXbrook 2-4137 


J. A. MacDONALD 
PRESCRIPTION PHARMACY 


Second at Freeman Street 


OCEANSIDE 





ters practice among the people who 
generally hold their personal physi- 
cian in the highest esteem. He has the 
opportunity to apply all the advances 
of modern medicine for the benefit of 
a fellow human being. He can call 
upon other colleagues for help if he 
finds that some special skill is re- 
quired beyond that which he possesses. 
He knows that much can be accom- 
plished by proper means in treatment 
and prevention, and has at his com- 
mand facilities in well-equipped hos- 
pitals in most areas of the country. 
He will give freely of his knowledge, 
knowing what not to do, as well as 
what to do, to restore the patient to 
a state of good health at the earliest 
possible time. When and if all fails, 
he will know how to conduct himself 
in the face of failure, wherein our 
knowledge and skill are lacking and 
the patient beyond his ability to heal 
or to save. He will do all this without 
expectation of great reward. Since the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, he can 
expect to earn a modest or even a 
comfortable living for himself and his 
family. If he walks in the path of the 
true physician, he will deserve the re- 
spect of his fellow men in the tradi- 
tion of the centuries. 


What has been said heretofore has 
referred to both men and women in 
medicine. The frequent reference to 
the male sex may be inferred to ex- 
clude women from the gruelling years 
of preparation and sacrifice and the 
emoluments of medicine. Such is not 
the case, but it prompts me to make 
special reference to the opportunities 
for women in medicine. Medicine was 
a man’s profession for countless cen- 
turies. In the “‘horse-and-buggy” days 
of medicine, women might have found 
the work pretty rugged. Nursing, 
however, began with the great con- 
tributions of Florence Nightingale, 
Clara Barton, and others who founded 
a special field for women from which 
men have been largely excluded. In re- 
cent years women have been admitted 
to medical schools in increasing num- 
bers. Many women have made notable 
contributions, especially in the fields 
of pathology, bacteriology, obstetrics, 
children’s diseases, nutrition, general 
medicine, psychology, and psychiatry, 
to name but a few. The only areas 
where women haye not achieved dis- 
tinction in great numbers are those 
technical fields where opportunities 
for training have not been opened 
freely for them. Many women have 
likewise made notable advances in the 
basic sciences related to medicine. 


During the last few years there has 
been wide discussion about regimenta- 
tion of the medical profession by the 
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Federal Government, and fears have 
been expressed by the profession that 
a third party would be introduced 
between the physician and patient, 
which would disturb the close rela- 
tionship which is so essential in medi- 
cal practice. The trends and hazards 
of the future have led some older phy- 
sicians to discourage our youth from 
making a career of medicine. It is 
fervently hoped that nothing will be 
done to prevent the people from se- 
curing the free choice of the highest 
type of medical service available. It 
is to be hoped that the profession will 
continue to attract young men and 
women of the finest character and 
highest ethical standards who are gen- 
uinely interested in a career in which 
the spirit of service is the guiding 
force. 


Anyone who has followed the course 
of medical history should know that 
there will always be a need for well- 
trained physicians and that those of 
strong heart and hand who pursue its 
allurements will find satisfaction and 


* rewards in service to the sick. 


Teaching, Research In 


Professional Schools 
(Continued from page 25) 


and Chemistry should be included, 
leaving Letters and Science as the only 
non-professional school or college. 
There is an imbalance in this academic 
organization, which is reflected in the 
administrative organization, because 
many individual programs in Letters 
and Science are as distinctive and serve 
as many students as do the separate 
schools. 


Dean David of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School has described profession- 
al practice in the following way: 
‘Whenever any member of any pro- 
fession practices his profession, he is 
in artist. He must be prepared to call 
upon all the scientific knowledge 
which is applicable in the particular 
situation he faces. But deciding what 
scientific knowledge is applicable is 
an art.” As used in this quotation the 
term “‘art’’ is approximately equiva- 
lent to the summation of imagination, 
intuition and judgment based upon 
experience. Misunderstanding of the 
objectives and methods of the profes- 
sional schools results from a failure to 
appreciate the importance of the ar- 
tistic aspect of professional practice 

(Please turn to page 54) 
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2010 PRESCRIPTION 
PHARMACY, INC. 
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Teaching 
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Medical 


Architect 
Milton E. Pflueger, San Francisco 
General Contractors 
Clinton Construction Co. of 
California 
Grading and Paving 
By Eaton & Smith, San Francisco 
Window Shades — Venetian Blinds 
Furnished by Ruhlman-Mack Co., 
San Francisco 
Structural Steel Fabricators 
and Erectors 
Moore Dry Dock Co., Oakland 
Finishing Hardware 
California Builders Hardware Co., 
San Francisco and Oakland 
Plumbing 
By F. W. Spencer €& Son, Inc., 
San Francisco 
Furring, Lathing and Plastering 
Frank D. Smith 
Heating, Ventilating and 
Air Conditioning 
By Marelich Manufacturing Co., 


Inc., San Bruno 
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Consulting Engineer — Structural 
Huber & Knapik, San Francisco 


Glass 
By W. P. Fuller & Co., 
San Francisco 


Heating and Air Conditioning Piping 

Equipment furnished and installed 
By Fiberglass Engineering & Supply 
Co., San Francisco 


Reinforcing Steel furnished and 
installed 
By Judson Pacific-Mur phy Corp., 
Emeryville 
Aluminum Architectural Metal 
Products 
The Kawneer Co., Berkeley 


Laundry and Food Tray Conveyors 
Mathews Conveyer Co. West Coast, 
San Carlos 


Electrical Work 
Abbett Electrical Corp., 
San Francisco 
Tiles 
By Rigney Tile Co., Oakland 
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Consulting Engineer — Mechanical 
and Electrical 
Clyde E. Bentley, San Francisco 


Lead Protection 
New England Lead Burning Co., 
Inc., San Leandro 


Pneumatic Tubes 
By Lamson Corp., San Francisco 


Elevators 
By Otis Elevator Co., San Francisco 


Floor Coverings and Accoustical 
Treatment, Sound and Thermal 
Installation 

By L. D. Reeder Co. of 


San Francisco 


Ceramic Veneer 
By Gladding, McBean © Co., 
San Francisco 


Architectural lron and Aluminum 
Work 
By F. Kern & Sons, San Francisco 


Grading 
By J. Henry Harris, Berkeley 
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Architect 
Blanchard & Maher, San Francisco 


General Contractors 
Clinton Construction Co. of 
California 


Doors and Sheet Metal 
By Fire Protection Products Co. 
San Francisco 


Terrazzo—Cast Stone—Concrete 
Products—Terralite 


By P. Grassi-American Terrazzo 
Co., San Francisco 


Elevators 
By Otis Elevator Co., San Francisco 


Ceramic Veneer 
By Gladding, McBean & Co., 


San Francisco 


Plumbing 
F. W. Spencer & Son, Inc. 
San Francisco 
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Francisco 


Consulting Engineer — Structural 
Huber & Knapik, San Francisco 


Heating and Ventilating 


Scott Co., San Francisco 


Koolshade, Sunscreens 
Western Asbestos Co. 


Pneumatic Tubes 
By Lamson Corp., San Francisco 


Reinforcing Steel furnished 

and installed 
By Judson Pacific-Murphy Corp.; 
Emeryville 


Aluminum Architectural Metal 
Products 


The Kawneer Co., Berkeley 


Floor Coverings and Acoustical 
Treatment, Sound and Thermal 
Installation 

By L. D. Reeder Co., of 

San Francisco 


Consulting Engineer — Electrical 
and Mechanical 
Keller & Gannon, San Francisco 


Electrical Installation 
Ets-Hokin & Galvan 


Control Temperature Rooms 
By Cork Insulation Co., Inc. 
San Francisco 


Architectural Iron and 


Aluminum Work 
By F. Kern & Sons, San Francisco 


Finishing Hardware 
California Builders Hardware Co., 
San Francisco and Oakland 


Grading 
By Devincenzi © Haskins, 
San Francisco 


Laboratory Furniture 


By American Seating Co., 
San Francisco 
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DR. AALDERS’ HOT SPRINGS 


Natural Mineral, Mud and Steam Baths 
Nature's Own Treatment 


HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES and APARTMENTS 
Alj-tile Swimming Plunge 
Phone Calistoga 2-5587 
CALS TOCA 
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ALBANY HOSPITAL 


Mr. and Mrs. George E. Loos, Directors 
Approved by 
American Hospital Association 
Western Hospital Association 
California Hospital Association 


Masonic and Marin * Albany 
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ANTIOCH 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, INC. 


Member of 
American and Western Hospital Associations 


Telephones: 700-701 
34-36 East 6th Street, Antioch, Calif. 
THE 
ALEXANDER SANITARIUM, 
INC. 
Situated in the foothills of Belmont 
Ww 


SPECIALIZED CARE OF 
NERVOUS, MENTALLY ILL 
AND ALCOHOLIC PATIENTS 


w 


Accepted by the American Medical Assn. 
Mrs. A. S. Alexander, President 


LL 


CEDARS OF LEBANON 
HOSPITAL 


Approved by American College of Surgeons 
Member of the American, Western and 
California Hospital Associations 


Combining private and clinic services, 

plus research and other complementary 

departments. Cedars of Lebanon Hos- 

pital offers approved intern and resi- 
dent training. 


Ww 
4833 Fountain Avenue 


Los Angeles 
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and the extent to which it must be de- 
veloped in education. 


In one of the preceding articles in 
this series, the statement was made 
that “The practitioner is equipped 
with standard formulas, recipes, pre- 
scriptions, handbooks, and can apply 
them to situations for which they 
have been devised. He is a very useful 
person and can survey a piece of land, 
or fill a tooth, or treat a case of whoop- 
ing cough. But new problems con- 
stantly arise, in peace as well as in 
war, for which no standard solution 
exists; they must be devised.” I as- 
sume that this description of the 
“practitioner” was meant to apply to 
the sub-professional technician rather 
than the professional man. The idea 
that professional men learn by rote, 
or carry with them in handbooks 
standard solutions to problems, and 
that they are helpless before a novel 
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DAMERON 
HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


Member of American, Western and 
California Hospital Associations 


Lincoln and Magnolia * Stockton 





COMPTON SANITARIUM 


Approved by American College of Surgeons 
Ww 
LAS CAMPANAS HOSPITAL 


vy 


NE 6-1185 
820 West Compton Boulevard 


Compton * California 





A 201-bed community hospital maintaining teaching programs in affiliation with: 
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University of California: Residency in Obstetrics-Gynecology 
Stanford University: Residency in Radiology 

Mills College: School for Medical Record Librarians 
University of California: Internship in Hospital Administration 
Northwestern Universitv: Residency in Hospital Administration 
Columbia University: Residency in Hospital Administration 
Providence Hospital : Course in Psychiatric Nursing 

Santa Rosa Junior College Sc 
Berkeley Public Schools: School of Vocational Nursing 
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problem until some kind scientist de- 
vises a solution, would be a joke were 
it not that this attitude is sometimes 
seriously held in academic circles. 
Practical problems were being solved 
by professional men before there was 
any related body of scientific knowl- 
edge. In many areas of engineering, 
for example, the art of engineering 
preceded the development of the cor- 
responding science. Almost no prob- 
lem of practical importance can even 
now be solved by the application of 
scientific principles alone. The pro- 
fessional man uses scientific knowl- 
edge as a guide to what is worth try- 
ing. He always faces the question as 
to whether the idealized solution sit- 
uation sufficiently resembles the 
complex real problem to justify the 
application of the scientific theory. 
Knowing about “standard formulas, 
recipes, prescriptions, and handbooks” 
is important but routine, and is rou- 
tinely treated in professional schools 
and by professional men. 


The professional practitioner deals 
with a series of specific problems, no 
two of which are exactly alike and all 
of which require solution in practice. 
Solution in principle is not sufficent. 
He starts from such general facts and 
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Fully Approved Hospitals 
Interne and Resident Training Offered 
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Berkeley * California 
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Administrator 
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relationships as are available, adds the 
results of his own experience and ob- 
servation, and reaches his decision re- 
garding the action to be taken. Fre- 
quently his decision must be based 
more on intuition and judgment than 
on scientific principles, because he 
usually works against a time limit and 
cannot wait for research to be com- 
pleted or for additional facts to be 
gathered. The professional man can- 
not avoid responsibility for decisions 
and his education should both test and 
develop his capacity in this respect. 
He soon learns, if he is successful, that 
he cannot avoid decision even by 
inaction because, under the circum- 
stances of professional practice, fail- 
ure to act must be regarded as a deci- 
sion to do nothing. 

An important aspect of professional 
education is the age and maturity at 
which the individual must assume full 
professional responsibility. Preparation 
for each of the professions includes a 
period of apprenticeship or internship 
during which the novice practices 
under tutelage. The degree of respon- 
sibility assumed during this intern- 
ship varies with the profession. The 
physician qualifies for independent ac- 
tivity at the end of his required in- 
ternship. Engineering does not require 
an apprenticeship in the formal edu- 
cational program, but one is neces- 
sary in fact for all those graduates 
who aspire to professional status. The 
young engineering graduate usually 
joins a group ranging in size from two 
or three professional engineers to as 
many thousands. Within these groups, 
responsibilities may be increased grad- 
ually. The study of engineering has 
remained predominantly a four-year 
undergraduate program, because judg- 
ment, which plays so large a role in 
engineering practice, can be developed 
only through experience, and because 
the engineer can obtain experience at 
gradually increasing levels of respon- 
sibility. There is presently little in- 
dication of a disposition to change. 
Medicine and engineering thus repre- 
sent the two extremes in length of 
formal training. 

What are the appropriate objec- 
tives of a professional curriculum? Is 
it necessary to organize a separate 
school to achieve these objectives? 
There are, of course, differences in the 
objectives of the several professional 
schools, but a number appear to be 
generally pertinent, as follows: 


1. Develop and administer ad- | 


mission requirements and procedures 
which will eliminate students not hav- 
ing the intellectual capacity to com- 
plete the educational program, but 


which will not eliminate by artificial 
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ENLOE HOSPITAL 
Dr. N. T. Enloe, M.D., Medical Director 
Approved by 
AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
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American Hospital Association 
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1170 Marsh Street 
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THE GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Member of 
American, Western and California Hospital 
Associations 
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FRANKLIN HOSPITAL 


SAN FRANCISCO 
(founded 1852) 


Franklin Hospital, a modern 250-bed general hos- 
pital, has the approvals of the Council on Med- 
ical Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association for graduate training in 
internal medicine, general surgery, orthopaedic 
surgery, neurological surgery, urology, plastic 
surgery, radiology, ophthalmology, pathology, 
and anaesthesiology. In most cases these ap- | 
provals have been concurred in by the specialty 
boards. Approvals in the surgical specialties 
er,.umerated have also been granted by the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons. Appointments for 
graduate work in pediatrics are made through the 
University of California. 


Member of the American, California 
and Western Hospital Associations 
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standards students who would become 
successful practitioners. Maturity as 
well as intellectual capacity are in- 
volved and admission requirements 
should assure a sufficient degree of ma- 
turity to benefit fully from the pro- 
gram. 


2. Organize a program of study 
which will provide experiences to test 
aptitude and temperament for profes- 
sional practice. (An absorbing inter- 
est in practical results and the capac- 
ity to reach decisions are among the 
requisite qualities. ) 

3. Train the student in skills, some 
characteristic of particular profes- 
sions, and others common to all, such 
as the ability to write accurately and 
effectively. 


4. Introduce the student to the 
methods characteristic of his profes- 
sion and give practice in the applica- 
tion of these methods to the solution 
of professional problems. 


§. Inspire and sustain student in- 
terest through association with skilled 
practitioners. 


6. Instruct in the specialized 
knowledge essential to professional 
practice. 


7. Enlarge the body of organized 
knowledge supporting the profession 
through research, scholarly investiga- 
tion and professional practice. 


A major portion of the program 
must be devoted to teaching the stu- 
dent the significant, accumulated 
knowledge related to his chosen pro- 
fession; it is not obvious, however, 
that a formally organized professional 
school is necessary for this purpose 
alone. Other means might be effective, 
if imparting knowledge is the pre- 
dominant aim. For example, a stu- 
dent could acquire the scientific 
knowledge regarded as pertinent to 
engineering practice by selecting 
courses in chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, geology and biology. He could 
be aided in reaching this objective by 
a section of the general catalogue 
which listed courses for prospective 
engineers. One might supplement this 
minimum curricular aid by advice 
from professional practitioners re- 
garding courses to meet particular 
student interests. 

Why go farther in providing 
preparation for professional prac- 
tice? Regardless of the duration of 
the curriculum and of intensive pres- 
sure on the students, no curricu- 
lum can equip the student with the 
knowledge requisite for a lifetime of 
practice; he must add to his store of 
knowledge continuously throughout 
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his professional career. Consequently, 
the capacity to appraise, assimilate 
and apply new knowledge is as im- 
portant an educational objective as 
knowledge itself. The writer is strong- 
ly of the opinion that the existence 
of the professional schools is justified 
primarily by the other objectives listed 
and only secondarily by the subject 
matter they teach. 


The faculties of the professional 
schools usually include two rather dis- 
tinct groups, namely, the specialist in 
subject matter, who may or may not 
be a qualified practitioner, and the 
practitioner-teacher. Without the in- 
fluence of the latter, the overall objec- 
tive may be shunted aside in favor of 
research and graduate study in spe- 
cialized subjects; without the former, 
the professional program might be- 
come stagnant. Both groups are neces- 
sary. The ideal situation seems to be 
that the professional school faculties 
include individuals whose aggregate 
interests and experience range from 
research in the underlying sciences to 
professional practice. An apt descrip- 
tion is that a professional school fac- 
ulty should serve as a conveyor belt, 
transferring new developments in sci- 
ence to the practitioner by virtue of 
this range of interests and experience. 


All of the professions are partially 
dependent upon recognized disciplines 
which are cultivated by non-profes- 
sional groups for their intrinsic values 
without regard to application. In ad- 
dition, the professions generally find 
that there are areas of knowledge es- 
sential to professional practice which 
will not be explored unless the profes- 
sion itself carries on research, and this 
task almost universally devolves upon 
the professional school. Furthermore, 
science studied with a view to appli- 
cation takes on a different character 
than science studied for its own sake, 
and some overlapping in research pro- 
grams between the professional schools 
and the academic departments is de- 
sirable. The research programs of the 
professional schools not only advance 
the profession generally, but also stim- 
ulate the faculty and students by 
bringing them in touch with difficult 
and novel problems. Research is one 
means by which the faculty can re- 
main in touch with reality; the other 
is to practice the profession, with due 
regard for teaching duties. 


The length of professional pro- 
grams has increased in recent years 
by virtue of increased admission re- 
quirements. Some of the professional 
schools now require the baccalaureate 
degree for admission; others admit 
students after two years of college 
work. There is nothing inherent in 









professional education which dictates 
that the professional schools should be 
uniform in this respect. Engineering 
being laggard in following the trend 
toward longer programs, it is perti- 
nent to recount the reasons for con- 
tinuing the four-year undergraduate 
curriculum. One consideration is that 
the background knowledge which an 
engineering student should acquire is 
analytical and mathematical and can 
be mastered when young. Another 
consideration is that the practice of 
engineering depends to a major extent 
on judgment which can be developed 
only through experience; the embryo 
engineer should come to grips with 
reality as early as possible. A third 
factor is that engineering attracts stu- 
dents who are motivated by a practi- 
cal and definable objective, most of 
whom would be frustrated and prob- 
ably harmed by an extended pre-engi- 
neering program of general studies. 
Graduate study is desirable for about 
one-quarter of the engineering grad- 
uates and ten per cent should go on 
to a doctorate, but the numbers now 
choosing to do so are much smaller. 
Other professions face different situa- 
tions. The study of law, for example, 
requires maturity, and maturity comes 
with age; the requirement of a bac- 
calaureate degree for admission to the 
law schools assures both maturity and 
a substantial background of general 
knowledge. Unnecessary extension of 
the educational programs beyond the 
needs of professional practice imposes 
an artificial barrier which excludes 
qualified individuals of limited means, 
and one danger is that professional 
schools may move too far in this direc- 
tion to the detriment of the profession 
and to the loss of society. 


The professional schools must give 
attention to all students who remain 
in good standing because all are po- 
tentially practitioners. Academic de- 
partments whose primary interest is 
graduate study and research benefit 
the gifted student but frequently are 
of little help to the average student; 
in this respect, they differ from the 
professional schools. There are con- 
flicting opinions as to whether profes- 
sional programs should be tailored to 
the best student or to the average stu- 
dent. The writer is convinced that a 
formal professional program aids the 
brilliant student but is not essential to 
him; the average student—average in 
a selected group—requires the formal 
curriculum of the school and it is de- 
sirable that these schools plan their 
programs for the average of the stu- 
dents they admit. The alternative, to 
design the program for the best stu- 
dents and let the others fall by the 
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wayside, not only loses competent | 


practitioners but leaves an unaccept- 
able wake of frustration, wasted ef- 
fort and hostility to the institution. 
Furthermore, personal qualities such 
as integrity, common sense, leadership 
and personality, important to success- 
ful practice, are not tested by the for- 
mal academic program. It apparently 
is true in all professions that many 
successful practitioners were average 
or sub-average students academically. 
The student of facile mind, glib ex- 
pression, and good memory will ob- 
tain good grades but may prove un- 
suited to practice. The professional 
schools should assure reasonable com- 
petence on the part of all those who 
graduate and their minimum require- 
ments should aim at this result. 


The proposition that the programs 
of a professional school should be 
planned for the average of the stu- 
dents admitted should not be consid- 
ered without reference to the admis- 
sion requirements and these in turn 
should be consistent with the objec- 
tives of the school. In spite of the 
standardizing effect of the accredita- 
tions of professional curricula, schools 
in any field differ in emphasis and the 
graduates tend to find different levels 
of practice. The professional schools 
of the University should set their 
sights high and should eliminate by 
their admission requirements those not 
qualified for advanced levels of prac- 
tice. From the standpoint of public 
relations, and in the interests of the 
students, the schools should not admit 
large numbers of students and then 
dismiss a large fraction. It should be 
possible to avoid excessive attrition by 
by well-planned entrance tests, both 
of knowledge and aptitude, so that 
failures will not result from lack of 
ability but from changing interests, 
lack of application or other causes not 
present at matriculation. Some facul- 
ties take pride in their large percentage 
of failures, but to the writer this 
seems more like a failure of the school. 


If the professional programs are 
planned for the average of the stu- 
dents admitted, challenging the abili- 
ties of the best students becomes a 
problem within a rigid system of 
course requirements. Flexibility by 
credit by examination, substitution 
of courses, and individual guidance 
through a tutorial or advisory system 
should be developed to meet this situa- 
tion. Each profession needs these bril- 
liant students as teachers, researchers 
and pioneers in new areas of profes- 
sional practice, yet programs planned 
primarily for them may achieve aca- 
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demic distinction but fail to meet the 
need for practitioners. 


The percentage of the population 
graduating from institutions of higher 
learning is increasing steadily but 
there is no evidence that the distribu- 
tion of intelligence has changed. The 
colleges and universities as a group are 
now accepting students with a lesser 
intelligence, and probably a lower 
level of pre-college achievement, than 
in the past. The ratio of professional 
practitioners to total population is in- 
creasing in nearly all professions and 
this fact indicates that a real need of 
society is being met by the increased 
fraction achieving professional status. 
Concurrently, the primary and sec- 
ondary schools have lessened the em- 
phasis on the “Three R’s” and have 
devoted an increasing proportion of 
their efforts to civics, sociology, and 
other subjects related to social adjust- 
ment and good citizenship. Laudable 
as these new objectives are, lessened 
emphasis in the secondary schools on 
the preparatory academic subjects 
throws an added burden on the col- 
leges and poses a particularly difficult 
problem for an undergraduate, pro- 
fessional college such as engineering. 
Every change in educational methods 
seems to be in the direction of length- 
ening the time required to achieve a 
given level of academic development. 
[t is not evident that the individuals 
or society have benefited by this proc- 
ess. A fact important to the profes- 
sional schools is that the percentage 
of high school graduates qualified for 
college, and especially for college pro- 
grams requiring preparation in mathe- 
matics and physical science, is de- 
creasing rather than increasing. It 
may be necessary to institute a kind 
of “purgatory” after high school to 
prepare students of ability who are 
short on matriculation requirements. 


Should a university include pro- 
fessional schools? Do they harm a 
university? Are they impeded by it? 
The answer in the United States has 
been that these schools should be at- 
tached to universities, presumably on 
the basis that there would be mutual 
benefits. The advantages of this asso- 
ciation are manifold, including the 
teaching strength of external depart- 
ments, extensive libraries, the stimu- 
lus of research in supporting disci- 
plines, the scholarly atmosphere, and 
the constructive criticism of a uni- 
versity community. These favorable 
circumstances have undoubtedly con- 
tributed substantially to the develop- 
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ment of the professional schools in 
American universities. The organiza- 
tion and degree of autonomy vary 
from institution to institution. Har- 
vard University has as its central aca- 
demic core Harvard College and the 
Graduate Faculty of the Arts and 
Sciences. Its professional schools are 
loosely attached to this core by ad- 
ministrative and financial ties but are 
academically autonomous, each fac- 
ulty being responsible for its own pro- 
gram. The other extreme in academic 
organization is found at the Univer- 
sity of California. The Regents have 
delegated all academic matters to the 
Academic Senate, of which the fac- 
ulties of schools and colleges are 
standing committees; all graduate, 
professional programs are under the 
jurisdiction of a Graduate Council 
which also acts as a committee of the 
Senate. The academic organizations of 
the other universities lie between Har- 
vard and California, with a majority 
granting substantially greater auton- 
omy to the professional schools than 
does our University. A workable an- 
swer to this question of autonomy 
cannot be derived from an abstract 
concept of a university. The Univer- 
sity should consider carefully every 
task it undertakes and should avoid 
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and of Catholic religious sisterhoods 
devoted to the ideal of service, of help 
to the ill and afflicted. 

Civilizations wax and wane. The 
position of women in these civiliza- 
tions has largely determined the part 
they have been permitted to play in 
the development of the art of caring 
for the sick. Even when the great mass 
of women were limited in their edu- 
cational preparation and their activ- 
ities were largely confined to their 
homes, there have emerged leaders 
who have advanced the art of nurs- 
ing. In every country and in every 
age, self-preservation has dictated sys- 
tems of care to improve the virility 
of the race. 

It is significant that the founder of 
modern nursing, Florence Nightin- 
gale, was an outstanding sanitarian, a 
teacher and an able administrator, who 
found an outlet for her genius on 
the battlefields of Scutari, during the 
Crimean War. It is significant also 
that such training as she had had for 
her work was obtained through brief 





those tasks inconsistent with its edu- 
cational policies. 

Complexity in academic and ad- 
ministrative organization is probably 
inherent in a state-wide institution, 
but the diverse and numerous com- 
ponents of the University are also a 
source of strength through material 
support in teaching and research. The 
major problem facing the University 
in the years immediately ahead is the 
development of academic and admin- 
istrative procedures which will pre- 
serve the essential features of state- 
wide unity—and yet delegate to every 
component—campus, school, college, 
department—authority in proportion 
to responsibility so that each may de- 
velop in a manner consistent with its 
educational mission. The pattern of 
decentralization with corresponding 
delegation of authority has been es- 
tablished through recent administra- 
tive changes. The working procedures 
are as yet only in the formative stages 
but progress has been rapid and there 
is every reason to predict a successful 
outcome in the form of a flexible and 
effective administrative organization 
which will lend strong support to the 
academic side in maintaining the pres- 
tige and pre-eminence of the Univer- 
sity. 


Nursing 
The World 


periods of observation and study at 
Kaiserworth under Pastor Fliedner and 
his wife who were reviving the ancient 
church order of Deaconesses to ameli- 
orate the condition of the sick poor, 
and with the Sisters of Charity at the 
Maison de la Providence in Paris. 
Thus, once again we see the combina- 
tion of religious and military influ- 
ences which shaped the development 
of nursing and the emergence of a 
leader who broke through the tradi- 
tional restrictions upon women, of her 
time and social status, to lead the way 
in the establishment of a new system 
of education for nursing. 

It is a matter of great pride to 
nurses that the first international pro- 
fessional organization was the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses and was 
one of the first of many scores to 
establish headquarters at Geneva. Es- 
tablished under the doughty leader- 
ship of Mrs. Bedford Fenwick in Eng- 
land in 1899, the aims of the I.C.N. 
are stated as follows: ‘‘The essential 
idea for which the International 
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Council of Nurses stands is self gov- 
ernment of nurses in their associations, 
with the aim of raising ever higher 
the standards of education and pro- 
fessional ethics, public usefulness and 
civic spirits of their members.”’ 

A stream of students travelling 
from one country to another has con- 
tinued from that day to this. Differ- 
ent as are the systems of education 
and the conditions under which they 
work, nurses carry with them wher- 
ever they go this spirit of inter- 
nationalism. When the dream of the 
League of Nations of world peace and 
world cooperation failed, to be suc- 
ceeded in turn by the United Nations, 
it is not surprising to find nurses as 
delegates to its World Health Organ- 
ization, which has persisted in spite of 
repeated set-backs in the parent or- 
ganization. 

Writing of her attendance as a 
delegate to the World Health Assem- 
bly held in Geneva in 1952, Ruth 
Taylor (Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) spoke of her association 
with a nurse representative from Swe- 
den, with the Executive Secretary of 
the International Council of Nurses 
from England and with the two nurse 
members of the W.H.O. secretariat 
in Geneva. By the end of 1951 there 
were 74 W.H.O. nurses working in 
field programs, plans were completed 
for assistance to 27 nursing schools 
and more governments had added 
nursing divisions to their national 
health administrations and appointed 
nurses to be in charge of them. 

The interrelation of poverty and 
ignorance and disease, overcrowding, 
bad housing and bad sanitation has 
made the doctor and the engineer val- 
ued members of teams sent into the 
so-called backward countries to help 
in their redevelopment and the rais- 
ing of the level of their standard of 
living. Right along with them has 
gone the nurse who, through her 
knowledge of working with people, of 
giving practical aid to the harassed 
victims of these conditions and her 
ideals of public usefulness and civic 
spirit, advances the cause of universal 
brotherhood. 

The lure of distant places has 
always been a powerful one to nurses. 
Since the days of Florence Nightin- 
gale, they have followed their coun- 
tries’ warriors to give aid and susten- 
ance to the sick and wounded. In so 
doing they have won the respect and 


gratitude of the wounded G.I., the | 


sick gob and their leaders. The have 
risen to high places in their govern- 
ment agencies, the U.S. Public Health 
Service, the Army, the Navy, the 
Marines, the U.S. Veterans Bureau. 
(Please turn page) 
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Nursing 
(Continued from page 59) 

Soon the University of California 
School of Nursing will celebrate its 
50th anniversary. From the doors of 
the school atop Parnassus Heights 
have gone thousands of nurses. Where 
are they now? How are they contrib- 
uting to the World-Wide Nature of 
Nursing? Time will permit me to 
mention only a few who have written 
to us or have come back to tell us of 
their work. 


Elizabeth Hill ’27, who is nursing 
adviser to the Western Pacific area of 
the World Health Organization with 
headquarters in Manila, is setting up 
nursing schools in Indo-China, the 
Philippines, and other parts of that 
region. 


Elizabeth Zerbe Arnott °34, jour- 
neyed out to Saudi-Arabia for Aram- 
co. She was director of their hos- 
pitals there until 1944 when, like so 
many of her fellow nurses, she mar- 
ried an American engineer working 
for the same organization. With one 
daughter now of school age, she is 
president of the women’s club in 
Dharam and is teaching home nurs- 
ing. 

Lois Ulinger Pelletier ’45, married 
a missionary and accompanied him to 
the Belgian Congo. Now home for 
their first sabbatical leave in six years, 
she tells of her work in the clinic 
where she assists the physician in 
charge and carries the work entirely 
when he is out covering the territory. 
The several children whom she has 
borne in the meantime have not de- 
terred her from making her contribu- 
tion to the betterment of the health 


of the inhabitants of that far distant 
land. 


Mabel Johnson ’42, who in 1944 
went with the Health and Sanitation 
Division of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs to Managua, Nica- 
ragua as a public health nurse, came 
back to this country for further prep- 
aration in her chosen field and is now 
preparing to return to the foreign 


field. 


Edith Groves ’49 was sent by the 
U.S.P.H.S. to Alaska where she writes 
interestingly of her work in the na- 
tive villages, “Last week I was sent 
over here to Bethel to help out in a 
diphtheria epidemic. This is a native 
village and like the Alaska we read 
about. We operate an emergency unit 
here—the hospital burned down two 
years ago. I went to a nearby village 
where the epidemic is centered, vis- 
ited several homes including a sod hut, 
ate Eskimo candy (dried fish) and 
saw lots of dog teams, mukluks and 
60 


parkas.””» We have heard from ten 
recent graduates who are in the Army, 
the Navy or the Air Force. Lois Pow- 
ers °47, of the Air Force, is on her 
way to Tokyo right now. 


Barbara Hyams ’47 is with the Air 
Force stationed at Mather Field and 
hoping soon for the overseas assign- 
ment for which she has asked. Lina 
Murasheff *50, and Essie Richmond 
°§1 are with the Navy Nurse Corps. 
Marion Laycock ’43 is with the Army 
Nurse Corps in Texas and Meredith 
Shields ’48 is with the Army Nurse 
Corps somewhere in the Pacific. Mar- 
tha Kent ’51 is home in San Francisco 
for a short period before returning to 
Hawaii where she was assigned to 


Tripler Hospital. 


All up and down the length and 
breadth of California, graduates of 
our school are doing public health 
nursing in health departments, in the 
schools and Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tions. Some are holding important 
positions as directors and supervisors 
of the agencies with which they serve; 
others serving in the ranks make their 
contributions to the well-being of 
their fellow citizens. 


Gertrude Follendorf ’20, who as 
director general of all the Shriners’ 
Hospitals in the U.S., Alaska and 
Hawaii developed them so admirably 
that they stand as models of institu- 
tions for the care of crippled children, 
has shed luster upon her Alma Mater. 


Esther Brook ’32, as assistant editor 
of the American Journal of Nursing, 
wields a national influence upon her 
profession. 


Marion Alford ’26, who for many 
years directed the nursing service at 
Peralta Hospital in Oakland, has re- 
cently gone to national headquarters 
in New York as director of the 
Department of Hospital Nursing for 
the new National League for Nursing. 


Harriet Gutermute Phelps ’25 di- 
rects the nursing service of our own 
University Hospital in San Francisco, 
while planning for the new enlarged 
structure now arising on our hilltop. 


Alice Wohlitz °30 has for years 
been in charge of the nursing service 
at Cowell Hospital on the Berkeley 
campus. Grace K. Mitchell ’25, now 
Sister Mary Eucharia, S.N.J.M., is 
teaching at College of Holy Names in 
Oakland, and Lois Perini ’47, now 
Sister Delecta, is training for the 
Catholic Social Service order at En- 
cino, California. 


And so the list goes on and on. Only 
limitations of time and space prohibit 
their mention. Many of our graduates 
marry; a surprising number do so, 
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drop out, from the profession for a 
period while the babies are young and 
need their attention. When the chil- 
dren reach school age, they either re- 
turn to active positions in nursing or 
devote their time and talents to volun- 
teer work with health and welfare 
organizations, the teaching of home 
nursing, first aid and the organization 
of cooperative nursery schools. They 
form a large reservoir of help in times 
of need. 


Aided always by our friends among 
the medical staff in San Francisco, 
who recognize that modern medicine 
cannot progress without the help of 
well-educated, intelligent nurses, the 
School on Parnassus Heights has made 
steady progress. Of such is the nature 
of nursing. Those of us who have been 
privileged to participate in its de- 
velopment take great pride in the ac- 
complishments of its graduates and 
especial pride in the state, the national 
and the international contributions 
they have made and are making to the 
ideal the International Council of 
Nurses expressed in its constitution 
“of raising ever higher the standards 
of education and professional ethics, 
public usefulness and civic spirit of 
their members.’’ Standing on the 
threshold of the Pacific, a small unit 
in a large and powerful State Univer- 
sity, we look to the west, from whence 
danger threatens and where many of 
our daughters now serve to help stem 
the threat of the invader. We look for- 
ward to the future with confidence 
that our graduates will continue to 
make their contributions of public 
usefulness and civic spirit to justify 
the support we have been given by our 
friends and by the taxpayers of this 
state. 


Fight 
Against Cancer 


(Continued from page 19) 


changes in cells and in animals exposed 
to such materials. The study of the 
fate of the chemicals in the animal 
body is facilitated by tagging the 
chemicals with radioactive isotopes. It 
is through the understanding of car- 
cinogenesis that the basis of preven- 
tion and control of cancer may well 
be expected. 


2. The study of the nature of the 
cancer cell, its chemical and physical 
characteristics, including its dynamic 
phases of metabolism, and how such 
characteristics differ from those of 
normal cells. Increasing information 


in this broad field will yield clues to 
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rational approaches to the diagnosis 
and treatment of cancer. 


3. The study of cancer-host rela- 
tionships, or the effects of cancer 
growth on the organism. This ap- 
proach involves the investigation of 
the natural history of the disease in 
animals and in man, the metabolism 
and other physiological reactions of 
cancer-bearing organisms as compared 
with normal organisms. A better un- 
derstanding of this field may reveal 
the basis for diagnostic tests for the 
presence of cancer, as well as improve 
the management and treatment of pa- 
tients with cancer. 


4. The study of the diagnosis of 
cancer, which may be divided into the 
improvement of existent methods, 
such as by X-ray examination and ex- 
foliative cytology, and the introduc- 
tion of new methods, depending on 
the clinical trial of information de- 
rived from the study of the cancer cell 
and cancer-host relationships. The 
study of individual cells sloughed off 
into the openings of the body has al- 
ready led to an important advance in 
diagnosis, allowing detection of can- 
cer of the womb and of nasal passages 
before such cancer can be seen with 
the naked eye. 


5. The study of the therapy of can- 
cer, which also may be divided into 
the improvement of existent methods 
of surgical and radiological treatment, 
and the laboratory and clinical trials 
of new chemical and physical agents. 
A thorough understanding of the 
natural course of the disease, and con- 
tinual observation and follow-up of 
patients are implied in these investi- 
gations. 


The University of California is 
conducting investigations in all five 
segments of the cancer problem. There 
is a natural division of effort depend- 
ing upon the scientific disciplines 
applied to the problem. Research on 
clinical aspects is concentrated in the 
two schools of medicine. Investiga- 
tions of the basic biological, chemical 
and physical phases of cancer gravitate 
to the appropriate academic divisions 
on the Berkeley and Los Angeles cam- 
puses. Agencies of the University con- 
cerned with cancer research also con- 
duct research in other aspects of their 
respective scientific disciplines. Often 
the dividing line between such work 
and cancer research is a narrow and 
arbitrary one. 


There are several large areas or 
groups of workers with the exclusive 
or chief aim directed toward research 
on cancer. These include the Cancer 
Research Institute, the Laboratory of 
Experimental Oncology and the 
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Radiological Laboratory in San Fran- 
cisco; the Donner Laboratory of the 
Division of Medical Physics, the Di- 
vision of Biochemistry, and the Can- 
cer Research Genetics Laboratory in 
Berkeley; and the Institute for Cancer 
Research on the Los Angeles campus. 
Other departments with extensive 
programs in cancer include the de- 
partment of zoology in Berkeley, the 
divisions of pathology, obstetrics and 
gynecology, surgery, radiology and 
biophysics in the medical schools in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, and 
the departments of biochemistry and 
zoology in Los Angeles. 


The research activities of the School 
of Medicine in San Francisco are con- 
cerned mainly with the diagnosis, 
pathology, therapy and evaluations of 
patients with> cancer. These studies 
provide the essential foundation for 
other research on patients and are in 
themselves important contributions to 
knowledge regarding the natural his- 
tory and the effect of diagnostic and 
therapeutic measures on the disease. 
The Radiological Laboratory is study- 
ing the effects of multi-million volt 
radiation, as the basis upon which 
these powerful machines can be even- 
tually used in patients. The Labor- 
atory of Experimental Oncology ac- 
centuates upon the study of the physi- 
ology and biochemistry of patients, 
and the effects of experimental drugs 
upon cancer. The Cancer Research 
Institute also includes the Cytological 
Laboratory, in which the study of ex- 
foliated cells is being extended to can- 
cer of the lung, stomach and bladder, 
and the Tumor Registry, where statis- 
tical studies are carried on the accum- 
ulated 30-year experience at the Uni- 
versity Hospital. 


The program of the Donner Labor- 
atory is concerned with three broad 
phases. The first is the study of metab- 
olic processes of normal and cancer- 
bearing animals and tissues by means 
of substances into which radioactive 
materials have been incorporated. The 
second area attempts to obtain selec- 
tive irradiation and destruction of 
cancer tissue by introducing radio- 
active elements into compounds that 
go selectively to specfic tissues. The 
third field of investigation involves 
the study of effects of radiation upon 
biologic material with special refer- 
ence to the effects of various products 
of atomic fission. 

The Division of Biochemistry in 
Berkeley accentuates the study of bio- 
chemistry of normal and cancer tissue 
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with special attention to protein me- 
tabolism, the structure of proteins in 
tissues, and the role of proteins in 
growth and tissue differentiation. 
Analogues of amino acids and related 
compounds are being explored for 
their possible retardative effects on 
cancer growth. 

The program on the Los Angeles 
campus is being rapidly developed. 
The several departments of the School 
of Medicine within the framework of 
the new Institute for Cancer Research 
are conducting investigations on bio- 
chemical diagnostic tests in cancer, 
with special reference to antipro- 
teolytic substances in the blood, and 
the possible presence of abnormal 
lipid, sterol, hormonal and other ma- 
terials in the urine and blood of can- 
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X-rays of the head. With air instead 
of fluid in the ventricle, contrasts are 
apparent that give an excellent fix on 
the tumor. In Billy’s case, the tumor 
was blocking the flow of brain fluid, 
causing the boy’s head to grow too 
large. 

The tumor proved to be under the 
brain, in an almost inaccessible loca- 
tion, surgically. But it was clear that 
Billy could not survive without the 
tumor’s removal. 

In surgery, a young assistant pro- 
fessor of neurosurgery operated. He 
is a graduate of the School of Medi- 
cine and had several years of residency 
training in surgery. During these years 
he was the pupil and colleague of one 
of the world’s great brain surgeons, 
now an emeritus member of the fac- 
ulty. He had acquired the great skill, 
the knowledge and the judgment of 
the master. And with him was a still 
younger man, a resident, in his turn 
learning under the new master. Be- 
hind them stood two medical students 
and student nurses—observers. 


In an operation demanding his 
greatest skill, the surgeon severed one 
side of Billy’s skull, lifted it up, went 
in beneath the brain, and removed the 
tumor. 

Two months after entering the 
hospital, Billy went home. He recoy- 
ered nicely. Examination by pathol- 
ogists showed, fortunately, the tumor 
is the kind that seldom recurs. The 
boy can’t return to his status before 
the tumor plagued him, but his life 
was spared, and he does have a good 
chance for a normal future. 

So Billy’s presence in the University 


cer patients. The department of chem- 
istry and the department of zoology 
are investigating biochemical alter- 
ations in cancer tissue, and the rela- 
tion of amino acids and hormones to 
the production and growth of cancer. 

Progress in cancer research through- 
out the world is unmistakable, and the 
problem is beginning to take definitive 
shape. This is not to say, however, that 
it is near solution or that remarkable 
practical advances can be anticipated 
in the near future. The enemy is subtle 
and difficult, and the fight against it 
is long and arduous. The developments 
at, and the scientific contributions of 
the University of California during 
the past six years have placed the Uni- 
versity in the forefront of this im- 
portant battle. 


Medical Center 


Parnassus Heights 


Hospital helped to impart, in the only 
way possible, medical knowledge to 
future doctors. During his stay, med- 
ical researchers learned more about his 
kind of endocrine disturbance, and 
clinicians gained further experience in 
its treatment. And the successful 
treatment was a public service that 
cannot be valued in dollars and cents. 

The roots of the great medical or- 
ganism on Parnassus Heights go back 
to 1864 when a California pioneer, 
Dr. H. H. Toland, erected a building 
in San Francisco to serve as a medical 
school. In time the school was trans- 
ferred to the University. By 1898 the 
Medical Center was established on its 
present site, with state-financed build- 
ings for medicine, pharmacy and den- 
tistry. These buildings have remained 
the key facilities of the Medical Cen- 
ter throughout the years. Private do- 
nations financed the construction of 
the Hooper Foundation for Medical 
Research in 1914 and the present 300- 
bed University Hospital in 1917. The 
state added the medical and dental 
clinic buildings in 1934, and the 
Langley Porter Clinic, a part of the 
State Department of Institutions, in 
1942. 


In the fire of 1906 the Medical 
School’s clinical facilities in San Fran- 
cisco were burned down. So the med- 
ical building on the San Francisco 
campus was turned into a hospital, 
and the fundamental science depart- 
ments—anatomy, biochemistry and 
physiology—were removed to Berke- 
ley, where they have since remained. 





As the years passed, medical science 


and California outgrew the antiquated 
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facilities. In the light of growing 
knowledge, more wards were needed 
to accommodate more patients and 
give the students the benefit of the 
richer experience available. Specializa- 
tion called for more intensive and 
longer training in the expanding fields 
of medicine. For instance, surgical re- 
search, blood transfusions and anti- 
biotics made possible dramatic opera- 
tions like that on Billy; but every for- 
ward step lengthened and intensified 
the training required to master the 
art. Laboratory and research space 
were incongruous in the 20th century. 
The library bulged in its firetrap. In- 
deed, the School of Medicine main- 
tained its standing as a grade A med- 
ical school and made an outstanding 
mark in research, only through in- 
genious improvisation of an able fac- 
ulty. 

By 1940 the pressing need was rec- 
ognized, and a beginning was made. 
With the support of Governor Earl 
Warren and a group of legislators, 
the State Legislature appropriated 
$2,000,000 for a new teaching hos- 
pital. World War II interrupted these 
plans, the state filled up, and the med- 
ical and health needs of the popula- 
tion, together with inflation, over- 
whelmed this modest beginning. 

In the post-war period a long-range 
plan for medical science was devel- 
oped—again with the support of the 
Governor and the legislature. This 
plan included establishment of a new 
medical center on the Los Angeles 
campus, and the construction of 
modern medical facilities on both 
campuses. The story of the Los An- 
geles Medical Center is found in 
another article in this issue. 

The development of the nucleus of 
the new Medical Center in San Fran- 
CISCO, costing some $24,000,000 is 
now far advanced. Construction is 
well along on the key units, the Med- 
ical Sciences Building and the modern 
Herbert C. Mofhtt teaching hospital, 
actually will be one connected, in- 
tegrated unit. Branching off each of 
14 of the 15 floors of the hospital to 
the Medical Sciences Building are the 
diagnostic and research laboratories 
of the medical specialty of the wards 
on that floor. This will promote closer 
collaboration between laboratory and 
clinical teachers and researchers. 

Four important untis of the new 
center were completed last year: a 
small unit of the Medical Sciences 
building, containing a radioactivity 
center and experimental laboratories: 
remodeled buildings for the Metabolic 
Unit, to investigate diseases like ar- 
thritis; the Radiological Laboratory, 
financed by the Atomic Energy Com- 
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mission and containing the most pow- 
erful source of X-rays specifically for 
cancer research, the 70 million volt 
synchrotron; and a Laundry and 
Storehouse. 


In the fall of next year, if all goes 
well, the new Moffitt Hospital and a 
large unit of the Medical Sciences 
Building will be completed. There- 
upon the old Pharmacy Building will 
be torn down to make way for an- 
other large Medical Sciences Unit. 


When the current program is com- 
pleted, the Medical Center in San 
Francisco can face and meet its share 
of the medical and health problems of 
modern California. More practition- 
ers of the medical sciences can be 
trained—100 medical students per 
class instead of 72. 250 nurses in- 


stead of 150, one-third more pharma- 
cists, one-fourth more dentists. The 
basic science departments, now in 
Berkeley, will be unified with the 
clinical departments in San Francisco. 
More specialists—in ever increasing 
demand—can receive training. It will 
be possible to offer post-graduate re- 
fresher courses — increasingly essen- 
tial because of the rapid progress of 
medicine—to large numbers of private 
practitioners. In laboratories built for 
modern needs, researchers can acceler- 
ate the reduction of our ignorance 
about the human body, and improve 
the weapons and arts used against 
disease. And the citizen will reap 
dividends—directly, in many cases, 
from treatment; indirectly by better 
health and longer life procured 
through better medical practice and 
a reservoir of greater knowledge and 
facilities. 


The Why of Prenatal Care 


(Continued from page 21) 


delivery to hospital delivery—and for 
the same reasons. As recently as 1935 
only about thirty-five per cent of 
babies were born in hospitals; today 
the figure is about ninety per cent. 
This change has contributed also to 
the development of -hospital pre- 
natal clinics to serve those patients 
who cannot afford private physicians. 
For example, the University of Cali- 
fornia Obstetrical Clinic registers 
some ninety new patients a month for 
prenatal care. 


What does such prenatal care in- 
clude? 


At the expectant mother’s initial 
visit she undergoes a “‘work-up.” This 
consists of a complete study of her 
general condition of health. Not only 
is the status of the pregnancy deter- 
mined, but a thorough examination 
searches for disease or abnormality of 
any kind. Indeed, the discovery of 
certain illnesses is now regarded as so 
important to the welfare of mother 
and child that the law enters into it. 
Thus all states legally require that a 
serologic test for syphilis be carried 
out early in pregnancy. This aspect 
of prenatal care alone, by making 
possible prompt and vigorous treat- 
ment of the syphilitic mother, has 
saved thousands of infant lives that 
would otherwise have been lost 
through congenital syphilis. 


Such search for disease in the preg- 
nant woman gives a superb oppor- 
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tunity for the practice of preventive 
medicine. Not only can the baby be 
protected from the possibly damaging 
effects of various maternal conditions, 
but the mother herself can often be 
brought to a better state of health by 
the discovery and treatment of here- 
tofore unrecognized illness. This is 
the case, for example, with diabetes, 
tuberculosis, anemia, high blood pres- 
sure, and the like. So it is routine at 
initial prenatal examinations to test 
the urine for sugar, to examine or 
X-ray the lungs, to test the blood, to 
measure blood pressure, and so on. 
Especially watched for are diseases 
which are known to be particularly 
aggravated by pregnancy itself, such 
as brain tumors, certain neurologic 
diseases, urinary tract infections, 
breast tumors, and others. 


But the obstetrician is above all 
concerned in prenatal care with those 
conditions which may become a men- 
ace to the mother or child during the 
course of pregnancy, labor, and de- 
livery. Thus initial prenatal examina- 
tion always includes a careful meas- 
urement of the size of the mother’s 
pelvic bones—in order to be fore- 
warned about any possible trouble in 
getting the baby through the normal 
birth canal. Deformities or abnor- 
malities of any kind which might 
interfere with the normal progress of 
labor and delivery are especially noted. 

But initial “work-up” of the ex- 
pectant mother is only the beginning 


of the job of prenatal care. From then 
until delivery two further procedures 
are essential: (1) Continued periodic 
observation and examination of the 
patient—to make possible the earliest 
detection of developing complica- 
tions; (2) Continued guidance and 
instruction of the patient regarding 
her daily living—to keep her in the 
best possible health and actually to 
avoid the occurrence of complica- 
tions. 


For these reasons the patient must 
make regular visits to her obstetrician. 
For the healthy woman with a normal 
pregnancy a monthly check-up is suf- 
ficient. But later on in pregnancy vis- 
its increase to as often as once a week. 
Naturally, any suspicion of impend- 
ing trouble may dictate more fre- 
quent visits at any time. Or the 
actual occurrence of minor complica- 
tions may require more closely-spaced 
visits to check on the effectiveness of 
prescribed treatment. And in some in- 
stances continuous observation and 
care in the hospital may become es- 
sential. 


The most important activity at 
each routine prenatal visit is the phy- 
sician’s careful questioning about 
any unusual symptoms. The able phy- 
sician does this so casually that the 
patient scarcely realizes the medical 
skill employed. While this technic 
avoids arousing needless apprehension 
in the patient, it is sometimes mis- 
understood. Some women feel that 
their physician is merely ‘‘making 
conversation” and is “not doing 
much” for them; and they therefore 
become slipshod about keeping ap- 
pointments. Exercising subtle vigi- 
lance is the most important single 
thing that the obstetrician does do. 


Each routine prenatal visit will also 
include weighing the patient, measur- 
ing her blood pressure, testing her 
urine for albumin, and examining her 
abdomen. The first three have to do 
with watching for the star of toxemia 
of pregnancy, a complication which 
carries a great risk of convulsions, of 
permanent damage to blood vessels 
and kidneys, and even, under ex- 
treme conditions, to the lives of both 
mother and child. Many women re- 
sent the obstetrician’s continual harp- 
ing on the subject of weight gain. But 
he cannot ignore the deadly statistics. 
With few exceptions, the woman who 
gains more than twenty-five pounds 
during pregnancy is ten times more 
likely to develop toxemia than the one 
who does not. 


Abdominal examination, of course, 
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makes certain that the pregnancy 
itself is growing properly, and, late 
in pregnancy, roughly estimates the 
baby’s size, listens to his heartbeat, 
determines in what position he lies, 
and so on. At any prenatal visit other 
examinations may be carried out when 
special symptoms or signs suggest 
their necessity. And such observations 
may lead at any time to the giving 
of some sort of treatment. Because 
regular prenatal visits lead to the early 
detection of disease, the way is opened 
for treatment at a time when it is 
more likely to be effective. Thus pre- 
natal care offers an opportunity to 
control complications of pregnancy 
before they can do any real damage. 

But the handling of major compli- 
cations of pregnancy is after all only 
a small part of prenatal care. A much 
larger part is concerned with guiding 
and advising the patient about her 
daily activities and hygiene. At the 
outset detailed instructions are given 
about proper diet, exercise, clothing, 
rest, and the like. Nutritional or vita- 
min supplements may be prescribed. 
The patient is specifically warned to 
be on the lookout for certain impor- 
tant symptoms or signs of impending 
trouble. She is urged to ask questions 
about anything that worries her. Her 
uncertainties and fears are allayed as 
much as possible. She is repeatedly en- 
couraged in her maintenance of a 
proper pregnancy regimen. And re- 
assurance on the continued normal 
course of her pregnancy is abundantly 
given. 

In very recent years obstetricians 
have given more specific attention to 
the effect of psychologic factors on 
pregnancy and labor. For the percep- 
tive practitioner this is not a new as- 
pect of obstetrics. He instinctively 
recognizes the importance of these 
factors and treats patients accord- 
ingly. But heretofore most of the em- 
phasis in formal programs of prenatal 
care has been on its strictly medical 
aspects. Such educational projects, 
for example, as Mothers’ Classes have 
largely confined themselves to prac- 
tical advice about pregnancy hygiene. 

In 1944, however, a stimulating 
book by the British obstetrician, 
Grantly Dick Read, appeared in this 
country, Childbirth Without Fear. 
This brought into the open the here- 
tofore half-submerged thoughts of 
many obstetricians about psychologic 
factors in pregnancy. And it also set 
off a controversy about “natural 
childbirth”—a general attitude to- 
ward pregnancy and delivery advo- 
cated by the author. We cannot dis- 
cuss that controversy here except to 
say that the earlier over-enthusiasm 
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Prenatal Care 
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has now calmed down to a more rea- 
sonable evaluation of the place in 
modern obstetrics that “natural child- 
birth” technics should occupy. 


In any event, obstetricians today 
pay more attention to the role of psy- 
chologic factors in. pregnancy and 
labor. This has influenced prenatal 
care. The most modern programs now 
deal not only with prenatal hygiene 
but also with what an expectant 
mother thinks and feels about her 
pregnancy. We now recognize— 
though specific knowledge is rudi- 
mentary—that if a woman is appre- 
hensive, anxious, and fearful. her 
very attitude may give rise to certain 
complications of childbearing. 


So modern prenatal care attempts 
to inform the expectant mother as 
completely as possible about the de- 
tailed nature of childbearing, what 
goes on, what she may expect. Moth- 
ers’ Classes have now added this type 
of material to their teaching. But 
psychologic guidance goes further. 
We feel that the husband should be 
as thoroughly informed as his wife. 
Unless a husband can give intelligent 
support to his wife throughout preg- 
nancy, her hygiene may not be at its 


best. So today we see Parents’ Classes 
instead of just Mothers’ Classes. 

It is no easier to gain acceptance 
for this sort of prenatal care program 
than it was for the original program 
in early nineteen hundred. Home pur- 
suits, television, the movies, often 
seem more attractive to young pros- 
pective parents of today than Parents’ 
Classes. We have seen this clearly in 
our Own experience with Parents’ 
Conferences at the University of Cali- 
fornia Medical Center. To husbands 
particularly the idea of training for 
fatherhood is so alien to the tradi- 
tional concept of masculine compe- 
tence that they resist it as strongly 
as the physicians of nineteen hundred 
resisted the concept of medical pre- 
natal care. 

Indeed, Parents’ Classes probably 
represent only one more step in the 
direction of ideal childbearing. There 
are those who insist—with great merit 
—that truly effective prenatal care 
must begin as a preparation for child- 
bearing long before pregnancy or even 
marriage. They feel that educational 
programs, both physiologic and psy- 
chologic, must start with high school 
or even grammar school ages. Then 
and only then can women be brought 
to childbearing with the greatest joy, 
the greatest safety, and the greatest 
salvage of living, healthy children. 


The Pharmacist And His Services 


(Continued from page 23) 

relieving drugs in 1885 (aspirin 
1899); synthetic local anesthetics 
1897; vitamins 1911; insulin 1922: 
sulfa drugs 1938; antibiotics, starting 
with penicillin in 1941; antihista- 
minic compounds 1942; and the adre- 
nocortocotropic hormones, cortisone, 
and ACTH in 1949, 

The development of new medici- 
nals is a highly competitive undertak- 
ing, frequently involving great ex- 
penditures of time and effort on the 
part of many collaborating scientists. 
Pharmaceutical manufacturing has 
reached a very high state of efficiency 
in the United States. For a number of 
years the American pharmaceutical 
industry has spent more money on re- 
search than any other industry. Out 
of this effort has come a constantly 
increasing number of new and more 
effective therapeutic agents. Scientific 
progress in the discovery and produc- 
tion of new drugs has been both rapid 
and spectacular. Insulin has enabled 
more than two hundred thousand dia- 
betics in this country to lead rela- 
66 


tively normal lives, and it is estimated 
that through the use of antiepileptic 
drugs approximately seyen hundred 
and fifty thousand men, women and 
children in the United States who suf- 
fer from epilepsy and psychomotor 
seizures are able to work and support 
themselves. The sulfa drugs and anti- 
biotics have saved a great many lives. 
Sixty per cent of the drugs currently 
in use are products that did not exist 
ten years ago, and ninety per cent of 
the prescriptions now written could 
not have been filled fifteen years ago. 

Early pharmacy was an art that 
was passed on from generation to gen- 
eration by apprentice training. The 
demands made upon the scientific 
knowledge and technical skills of the 
pharmacist during the last century 
have rapidly increased. The introduc- 
tion of countless numbers of new 
synthetic drugs and changes in the 
nature and quality of remedial agents 
required for medical practice have a 
direct bearing on pharmacy. The prac- 
ticing pharmacist serving profession- 


ally is the chemical and pharmacologi- 
cal consultant of the physician, hence 
he must be thoroughly grounded in 
the sciences supporting public health 
and medical care. 


American pharmacy has evolved 
under the conditions of a free enter- 
prise trade economy. From the begin- 
ning, in order to maintain themselves 
economically solvent the great ma- 
jority of American pharmacists have 
found it necessary to engage in the 
merchandising of commodities and 
“neighborhood - convenience” items. 
The range of their commercial un- 
dertakings has been greatly extended, 
frequently to the detriment of the 
professional nature of pharmacy and 
to its standing among the scientific 
professions. It should be observed that 
this practice is one of the distinctive 
characteristics of American phar- 
macy. Extensive merchandising does 
not exist in many European pharma- 
cies where the number of retail drug 
outlets is controlled by license and re- 
stricted to the number necessary to 
provide professional pharmacy service 
to a section of the population. More- 
over, physicians in many of the Euro- 
pean countries are not permitted to 
dispense their own medication unless 
they are in a remote area where phar- 
macy service is not available. Under 
such circumstances they are required 
to hold licenses for both medical and 
pharmacy practice. 


There are more than ninety thou- 
sand pharmacists licensed to practice 
in the United States, most of whom 
are engaged in retail pharmacy prac- 
tice. Their training and educational 
backgrounds vary markedly. Ap- 
proximately twenty-five per cent of 
those in practice are not college grad- 
uates and have received their license 
following an apprenticeship. Ap- 
proximately fifty-one thousand retail 
pharmacies, and more than two thou- 
sand seven hundred hospital pharma- 
cies are currently in operation. It has 
been estimated that approximately 
one hundred and fifty million people 
per week visit retail pharmacies. There 
can be no question that pharmacy is 
in the most strategic position of all 
the health professions to render a vital 
service to the community on matters 
pertaining to public health and wel- 
fare. 

The modern pharmacist has many 
duties and responsibilities. He pro- 
vides a highly specialized professional 
service to the representative of the 
other health professions and to the 
public, in the preparation, dispensing, 
and distribution of drugs, and in pro- 
viding factual information on the use 
of drugs. The compounding and dis- 
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persing of physicians’ prescriptions 1s 
a time-honored function of the phar- 
macist. It is not sufficient that a phar- 
macist can read and fill the prescrip- 


tions he receives; in the interest of the | 


physician and the patient he must 
have detailed knowledge on the chem- 
ical, physical and biological properties 
of the finished product, its dosage 
and potential hazards. With the rap- 
idly increasing number of drugs in 
distribution, the services of the in- 
formed pharmacist are required more 
than ever before by the other health 
professicns and the lay public. 

The number of pharmacies estab- 
lished in public and private hospitals 
has increased rapidly during the last 
ten years, and at the current rate of 
progress the number of hospital phar- 
macies may be expected to increase by 


another fifty per cent during the next | 
decade. Hospital pharmacists are in | 


the most favorable position to dis- 
charge their professional duties. Here, 


in daily contact with the physician, 


they are able to furnish unbiased in- 
formation on drugs and various phar- 
maceutical preparations; to make use 
of their skill in formulation and prod- 
uct development; and to exercise 


proper control of drugs used in the 


hospital. 

Government agencies employ an in- 
creasing number of pharmacists. For 
many years the Army, the Navy, and 
the Public Health Service have made 


5 } | “ ae ? ~ - x ~ - | 
use of the p lMarmacist s service; more | 


recently these governmental agencies 
have given proper professional recog- 
nition to pharmacists. 


The pharmacist has a number of | 


opportunities to practice his profes- 
sion, other than those provided by re- 
tail pharmacy, hospital pharmacy, 
and the government agencies. Some of 
these opportunities are in research, 
new product development, pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing, managerial 
work in the industry, full-time mem- 
bership in state examining boards, and 
editorial work in relation to the many 
pharmaceutical publications. 

The pharmacist, under government 
authority and regulation, is given the 
full responsibility to determine that 
the drugs dispensed or distributed by 
him are safe for use. This is an impor- 
tant responsibility and a distinct serv- 
ice to the public, a service in which 
the pharmacist must apply skill, accu- 
racy and a scientific knowledge of the 
composition, properties, uses and limi- 
tations of the drugs he distributes. As 
a service profession, pharmacy offers 
an excellent opportunity to young 
men and women who possess more 
than average ability and who are in- 
terested in devoting their lives to 
public service. 
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“The Chief” 


(Continued from page 20) 


reer. Though theoretically in retire- 
ment, even after he became Emeritus 
Professor of Medicine in 1937, little 
was ever done or programmed at the 
Medical School without consultation 
with “The Chief,” as he had long 
since come to be known. He was a 
very familiar sight at conferences, 
rounds and bedside teaching, either at 
the University of California Hospital 
or at the San Francisco County Hos- 
pital. 


His great ability as a teacher and a 
practical physician caused him to be 
idolized by all generations of medical 
students with whom he came in con- 
tact during his long and active teach- 
ing Career. 


He was an exponent of a system of 
medical education, free from influ- 
ence and control by government or 
political agencies outside of the Uni- 
versity. He often stated that medicine 
was an honorable profession and that 
only the integrity and complete hon- 
esty of the members of the profession 
could keep it so. He did not believe 
in any form of medical practice which 
did not allow the physician complete 
freedom, and often expressed the 
opinion that partial education of the 
public in the technical side of medi- 
cine was to be deplored. The results 
of this teaching seem to have endured. 


Consider, for a moment, the clini- 
cal acumen of this man who did in 
those early days nearly all that could 
be done today, without the benefit of 
the so-called modern aids. When Dr. 
Mofhtt began his tenure as Professor 
of Medicine, bacteriology was but 
partly developed; Koch had discoy- 
ered the tubercle bacillus only 17 
years before. Roentgen did not make 
the announcement of his discovery of 
X-ray until 1895 and, of course, by 
1900 very little had been accom- 
plished in the X-ray field. The Curies 
had discovered radium in 1898 and 
this was the year that Dr. Moffitt re- 
turned to San Francisco from abroad. 
The spirochaete of syphilis waited un- 
til 1905 to be discovered by Schaudin. 
Ehrlich had not synthesized Salvar- 
san, and the Wasserman test was not 
a workable device until the early 
1900’s. And yet, this great man of 
medicine was able, without hesitancy, 
to diagnose syphilis with astounding 
accuracy. 


Always interested in medical edu- 
cation, Dr. Moffitt was an ardent pro- 
ponent of the bedside method of 
medical teaching, and to all of his 
students and associates he will remain 
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the clinical teacher par excellence. | 


Surely most of his students will re- 
member the remarks that he would 
make as he went about the wards, 
such as: “Let’s not do all of these 
laboratory tests until we have made a 
complete examination otherwise.” “It 
is not necessary to make a diagnosis 
by the process of elimination.” “With 
all of these scars on his belly, I think 
this man probably has tabes.” 


In their mind’s eye, his former 
students can still see him going from 
patient to patient and ward to ward 
dressed in a long white coat with a 
choker collar and his Ganet stetho- 
scope under his arm, followed by his 
house staff and students in the forma- 
tion that Saxton Pope called “the 
comet and its tail!” And incidentally, 
those same students may well remem- 
ber the friendly arguments between 
Dr. Moffitt and Dr. Pope, which on 
many occasions ended with the same 
remark from Dr. Pope: ‘Well, if he 
can’t be cured by surgery, I guess 
we'll have to let-him die a nice, quiet, 
peaceful medical death.” 


He was extremely punctual and al- 
ways insisted on punctuality in his 
students, assistants, associates and col- 
leagues. To him, no problem was too 
small to merit complete attention 
and, at the same time, there appar- 
ently did not exist a problem too 
large to be attacked. Those in contact 
with him surely recognized his phe- 
nomenal memory of medical litera- 
ture and the case details of patients 
seen in the long ago or in a medical 
article written years before, with an 
accuracy that astounded his listeners. 


Dr. Moffitt was possessed of a cer- 
tain amount of brusqueness and aloof- 
ness. How often I have read him say, 
“Humph, Doctor, you know you 
can’t think with your hands in your 
pockets.”’ Yet with it all, there was a 
spirit of helpfulness and fairness that 
never left doubt in one’s mind, that 
this was for the best, and that behind 
the apparent aloofness was hidden a 
real friend. 


He was not alone a bedside teacher, 
but also one who always sought to 
solve, by the research method, any 
problem which might arise. Many an 
unsuspecting student has started on a 
research problem, usually a small one 
of course, by asking a question. If you 
didn’t want a problem to work out, 
it was better never to ask Dr. Mof- 
fitt, ““What happens to the leucocyte 
count after surgery?” or “How much 
does a spleen weigh before and after 
it is empty of blood?” If you did, you 
would surely be told to find out, and 
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to find out by that very direct method 
of clinical experimentation—always 
with the request, “Report back next 
week.” These things I know very well, 
because the above two questions were 
two that I asked when an intern and 
[ found the answers the hard way by 
direct experimental attack. 

Because of his interest in research, 
he stimulated his students and asso- 
ciates into research that not only en- 
hanced clinical knowledge, but also 
advanced the fundamentals of medi- 
cine. His own research efforts were 
early directed toward pernicious ane- 
mia, coccidioides, and peptic ulcer. 

Anything accomplished by one of 
his associates, students or his friends, 
always pleased him greatly. When Dr. 
Briggs found the first case of relaps- 
ing fever in California, his remark 
was: “Great! Great for Briggs, but 
too bad for California.” When Whip- 
ple, Minot and Murphy had made 
known the role of liver in pernicious 
anemia, Dr. Mofhtt was most happy 
that the three men so concerned had 
had an important part in the work in 
which he himself had not been suc- 
cessful. These men were all his friends. 
He was ever eager to engage in new 
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methods of case study and therapy, 
but never would he relinquish the 
tried and proven for the sake of what 
was new, for the sake of its newness 
alone. In the early 730’s, when the 
sulfa drugs came into being and the 
entire problem of the treatment of in- 
fectious diseases seemed to move out 
of the class of symptomatic treat- 
ment and to become more and 
more specific, he was not a doubting 
Thomas, but he did plead for more 
time to complete and segregate the 
facts and to see for himself the actual 
clinical results. 

Dr. Moffitt died at the University 
of California Hospital in San Fran- 





cisco on February 5, 1951. His death 
took from the University of Califor- 
nia Medical School its foremost teach- 
er and administrator; but to his con- 
temporaries, associates and_ his 
students, his passing seemed to end an 
era. For that source to whom all might 
turn for aid in the solution of a prob- 
lem of whatever medical nature, had 
been removed. And while there re- 
main many individuals of the greatest 
medical ability in our community, 
few will enjoy the combined respect 
which was near to reverence, and 
the confidence that all had in ‘“*The 


Chief 2 


his 


UCLA’s Medical Center 


(Continued from page 17) 


words of Dean Warren it will repre- 
sent “a full-scale effort to coordinate 
the basic sciences and the clinical 
sciences within the walls of a single 
university.” And it will be the first 
structure of its size and nature to be 
specifically designed for teaching and 
research in the atomic age, with the 
operating rooms and radiology depart- 
ment built where they both serve the 
flow of function and are protected 
against disaster. 


More significant from a design 
standpoint is the degree of flexibility 
incorporated into the planning. The 
building, which will be erected around 
two large square courts, has been de- 
signed to allow future expansion in 
all horizontal directions as well as 
vertically to the Los Angeles height 


limit. 


Inside, modular planning permits 
an infinite variety of floor plan ar- 
rangements. In that section devoted to 
laboratories a system of under-floor 
piping, including lines for compressed 
air, steam, gas, water, oxygen and 
vacuum, makes possible the immedi- 
ate conversion of any room to a fully 
equipped Jaboratory or a special class- 
recm merely with the addition of fix- 
tures. 


Phvsically, the UCLA Medical Cen- 
ter will reflect its threefold purpose of 
teaching, learning and servine with 
its space almost equally divided among 
classrooms for study, laboratories for 
graduate research, and hospital facil- 
ities for the care and treatment of 
patients. 

Even these general divisions, how- 
ever, are deliberately indistinct, with 
the emphasis throughout on the inter- 





dependence of all departments. Gen- 
erally speaking, the school section will 
occupy the north half of the building 
and the clinics and hospital the south 
half, with the three transverse wings 
providing intermediate access. Ad- 
vance research facilities will be con- 
tained in units that will be added, as 
time goes on, to the main building. 
The outpatient department will oc- 
cupy the large southeast wing. 


The lower underground floor, cov- 
ering three acres, will contain the 
radiology department, the biophysics 
department, the surgical operating 
suite, the physical therapy department 
and the large kitchen that will serve 
both the hospital and the cafeteria. By 
placing the radiology equipment un- 
derground the architects were able to 
dispense with the heavy shielding that 
weuld otherwise be required, and at 
the same time make it accessible and 
convenient to all the interested an- 
cillary departments in the center. 


The operating rooms, connected by 
scrub-up, anesthetic and _ sterilizing 
rooms, form a square “U” around a 
central group of supply rooms, pro- 
viding a closely integrated surgical 
unit immediately adjoining diagnostic 
radiology. Each operating room will 
be equipped with an observation dome, 
designed to bring the eye of students 
within 10 feet of the operating table, 
and to accommodate TV cameras. The 
first floor underground will contain 
the student health clinic, the observa- 
tion floor for surgery, storage areas, 
central supply, central laboratories, 
central stores, record rooms and phar- 
macy. 


The first floor includes most of the 
administrative offices, dining rooms, 
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school of nursing, student facilities 
and the school’s anatomy and pathol- 
ogy departments. The second floor will 
be devoted to surgery and obstetrics, 
with the corresponding nursing units 
on the hospital side, and to pharma- 
cology and physiology. General med- 
icine, infectious diseases, physiolog- 
ical chemistry, pediatrics, the clinics, 
and beds for corresponding depart- 
ments will occupy the third floor. In 
the first unit the hospital outpatient 
department and vivarium will have a 
fourth floor; eventually the plans pro- 
vide for six stories in the laboratory 
and classroom section, seven for the 
outpatient department and 10 for the 
hospital wards. 


The outpatient department con- 
forms to the general scheme of the 
hospital with examination and treat- 
ment rooms on the appropriate floor 
(surgery and obstetrics on the sec- 
ond, gastro-intestinal on the third, 
etc.). The only exception is pediatrics 
which, in the clinic, is on the first 
floor to obviate taking the children 
farther than necessary and to provide 
access to an outside play yard off the 
waiting room. 


The main entrance to the building, 
on the south side, will be reached from 
the street by a long colonnade between 
two square courts with attractive 
landscaping and modern statuary de- 
signed to make the approach inviting. 
There will be no steps. East of the 
main entrance will be the emergency 
entrance off a large ambulance court 
and, east of that, the entrance to the 
outpatient department. 


The plan of the hospital section 
itself isin the form of a Lorraine cress, 


with a control center at both inter- 
sections, which includes the elevator 
shaft (there are eight elevators in the 
hospital alone) , kitchen, utility rooms, 
and nurses station. 

So compact and efficient is this plan 
that approximately 30 beds can be 
served by two day nurses and one 
night nurse. All walls around the 
elevator shafts and public toilets wilt 
be sound-insulated from the bedrooms 
and corridors will be kept odor-free 
by maintaining a positive air pressure, 
with circulation from the corridors, 
through the bedrooms and exhausted 
through the lavatories. Isolation rooms 
will be soundproofed and have indi- 
vidual baths. 


Eventually the 250 beds in the 
teaching hospital and 50 beds devoted 
to student health on the fourth floor 
will be supplemented by 850 more 
hospital beds in the mental hygiene, 
cancer and cardiovascular, pediatric 
and rehabilitation units. 

The building will be physically 
connected to another large unit of the 
university by a 300,000-volume bio- 
medical library joining it and the Life 
Sciences Building, serving both. The 
biomedical library will be a common 
meeting place for the premedical and 
medical students and the biological 
science graduate students as well as 
the faculty serving these areas. 


The buildings will be carefully ori- 
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the campus; the projected industrial 
hygiene unit, for example, will be 
placed as near as possible to the en- 
gineering school. Wherever possible, 
the facilities of the UCLA Medical 


Center will be made available to the 


‘other academic departments of the 


university, with college undergradu- 
ates sharing the laboratories, the three 
150-seat lecture rooms, and occasion- 
ally the classrooms with the medical 
students. 

Because of the great national need 
for physicians, it was decided to initi- 
ate classes before the new medical 
center was completed. The first class 
of 28 
September of 1951. This group will 


students began studies in 
be well through its third year before 
the facilities of the new structure are 
available. Present plans call for the 
move from temporary quarters to the 
new building to start in January of 
1954. Until that time all classes will 
be limited to 32 because of the limited 
laboratory spaces available. They will 
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UCLA Medical Center 


(Continued from page 71) 


be enlarged to 50 students each when 
the new facilities are available. 


Entrance requirements are based 
not only on scholarship but on factors 
of personality and adjustment as well. 
One good test the admissions group 


of the young medical school are 
already accomplishing its three-fold 
purpose of teaching, learning, and 
serving. Completion of the medical 
center will vastly enlarge the scope of 
these functions. 

Most medical schools have grown 
haphazardly through the years. We 
have an opportunity here in Los An- 


geles to build from the beginning a 
medical center that will take advan- 
tage of the most modern techniques 
and equipment. It is the expressed 
wishes of the Regents that the UCLA 
Medical Center be ‘“‘one of the finest 
in the United States.” If human effort 
and ingenuity can make it so, its fac- 
ulty intend that it shall be so. 





applies is, “Would we be willing to 
have this student treat us in case of 
serious illness?” 

Although the staff members are pre- 
occupied with training the two medi- 
cal classes now in progress, and with 
planning for the new center, research 
programs are making considerable 
progress. At present the research pro- 
gram is almost wholly financed on 
what is called ‘“‘contract research” 
from private and public sources. 

One such study involves members 
of the radiology department, who are 
investigating a promising screening 
test for cancer at the West Los An- 
geles V.A. Center. Another group is 
developing new methods of following 
the course of tumors and other diseases 
with an instrument known as a scin- 
tillation counter. This instrument 
measures the radiation of very small 
amounts of radioactive substances 
which accumulate in affected areas 
when administered to patients. The 
department of anatomy has an exten- 
sive research program at the Long 
Beach Veterans Hospital involving 
cerebral palsy studies with monkeys 
and an investigation of brain-endo- 
crine system relationships. The Vet- 
erans Administration facilities, along 
with the Harbor General Hospital in 
Torrance, also furnish clinical mate- 
rial for the medical students to work 
with. 

Next door to the medical school 
and integrated with its research pro- 
gram is the Atomic Energy Project, 
which it is hoped will eventually oc- 
cupy an ancillary unit in the new 
medical center. Here a select group of 
scientists are working on special med- 
ical problems which may become 
common in the Atomic Age. This 
program is one of the few exclusively 
medical projects sponsored by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

A team of surgeons and_ pedia- 
tricians from the medical school have 
performed more than 300 rare heart 
operations on children in the Los An- 
geles area during the last three years, 
using new techniques developed at 
UCLA and elsewhere. The Marion 
Davies Children’s Clinic in West Los 
Angeles is now being operated by 


Music Around Campus 





year. Young musicians from the University are making music in many 

parts of the country and in Europe. Graduate students Richard Irwin | 
and Ann Frohlich are working in Paris, while Ladd Fellow William O. Smith 
°§0, is composing in the same city and is achieving fine recognition. Last year’s 
winner of the Hertz award, Allan Rich, M.A. ’52, also is studying in Paris 
and at the same time is writing the record column for the Saturday Review 
of Literature. Former Hertz award winners Margaret Cunningham 749 and 
Richard Maxfield ’51 are studying in England and Switzerland respectively, 
while Mary James ’52 is attending the Academy of Music in Vienna. 


| usic has been emanating far and wide from the Berkeley campus this 


Campus musical groups, too, are “‘on the road,” singing and playing far from 
their Berkeley home. The Glee Club recently made its third post-war tour. 


Their itinerary took them as far east as Elko, Nevada, and as far south as 
Modesto. 


Although the Concert Band is projecting an extensive tour in the spring, 
they are not to be denied during the basketball season. The bandsmen point 
with pride to the achievements of the “Straw Hat Band” which accompanied 
the basketball team to Los Angeles recently. The team was apparently inspired 
by the band’s support in the enemy camp at the Westwood gym. Following 
their double victory there, the team showed its appreciation in a public letter 
to the “Straw Hat Band.” 


Following a more serious purpose, the music faculty have also been active in 
off-campus performances. Most noteworthy is the recent appearance at New 
York’s Town Hall by the Griller Quartet. Playing there on their national con- 
cert tour, the group gave the premiere of Professor Emeritus Ernest Bloch’s - 
Quartet No. 3. Their concert and the Bloch Quartet won unanimous praise from 
the critics. Olin Downes, writing for the New York Times, ranked the Griller 
Quartet as “one of the finest string quartets now performing. It has no peer in 
point of musicianship, sensitivity and finish and balance of tone quality, today.” 
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The influence of music from the campus is also reaching alumni who are 
not pursuing musical careers professionally. The increased interest of alumni in 
the program offered by Music Extension is a healthy indication of this musical 
outreach of the University. Miss Madi Bacon, director of Music Extension and 
conductor of the Extension Chorus, reports that there has been an increased 
number of alumni singing with the chorus and, further, that there has been a 
corresponding improvement in the vocal calibre of the group. The seventy-voice 
chorus, which rehearses only one evening a week, received critics’ acclaim for 
their performances, the most recent being that of Haydn’s “Lord Nelson” Mass. 
Outstanding was the soloist, Page Swift ’51, who recently received the scholar- 
ship awarded by the chorus. Alfred Frankenstein in the January 4 issue of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, while reminiscing on the major music and art events 
of the past year, noted that “one of the most noteworthy developments of the 
year from a purely local point of view, was the emergence of interesting new 
vocal ensembles like . . . the University of California Extension Chorus.” 


Cal alumni are taking advantage of other aspects of the Extension program, 
several being enrolled in Bernhard Abramowitsch’s Piano Repertory Class. Many 
are attending the class on Music History and Literature given in San Francisco 
by Leonard Ratner, Ph.D. 47, an assistant professor of music at Stanford. The 
Music Extension program gives class instruction to 400 persons in San Fran- 
cisco and Berkeley in subjects ranging from a Survey of Jazz to Opera Work- 
shop. By virtue of a new arrangement, those outside of the University can, by 
enrolling through Extension at a nominal fee, be eligible to play in the Univer- 
sity Orchestra and Concert Band. Registration for the new semester will take 
place during the week of February 16, and we urge alumni to consider revital- 
izing their hobby or pursuing a frequently-deferred interest in the study 
of music. 





the pediatrics department with all 
branches of the medical school co- 
operating in this effort. 

Thus, these and other departments 
72 
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| with fidgety fingers and flashy clothes. 


Man Who Hated Money 


Bye know, it’s the truest thing that ever was said.” 
I moaned inwardly. I was sitting quietly at the Neptune 
sipping an exquisite Napoleon brandy, and my mind had 
wafted me away into a romantic realm of enterprise, I forget 
‘sxactly where. Probably I was leading an army of conquest 
nto some brilliant victory; or perhaps I was president of a 
rreat republic. Whatever it was, it was magnificent. 

I had noticed my adversary enter. He had glanced about 
with a familiar sweep that told me he was a verbal leech 


: 
Bar, 


seeking a victim to bleed. The moment he settled on the stool 


Heside me, I knew all was lost. 

Now the fatal deed had fallen. No more conquests. No 
‘longer a great statesman. I was back at the bar glaring at 
this pasty-faced creature in the mirror. He was a small man 

“T said it’s the truest thing that was ever said.” 
I sighed the obvious reply: “What is?” 


. Be on Oe 
ee ot He empha- 

sized the speech with manipulations. “Just figger it out 
for yourself.’ He swivelled around on the chair to face me 
‘now, his hands weaving nimbly. ‘“What’s the reason for all 
crime—murders—robberies—an’ stuff like that?” 

“Money?” I asked with sarcastic naivete. 

“Of course? Without money there wouldn’t be no crime 
at all. Think of it!” He leaned toward me confidentially, 
flicking at my sleeve. “Do you know what I done? I invented 

a system that don’t use money at all. It’s the simplest thing 

-you ever heard of—nothin’ to it at all. It’s so simple it'll 

‘make you laugh.” 

. I was wishing something would make me laugh. But I 

“saw I had been handed a cue. “What is it?” I asked. 

t He bent closer, and the hand began tapping my arm. “I 
thought it all out completely. It'd be the simplest thing in 
the world. We'd just ban money altogether—just like that—” 

“But how would everybody eat? How would they live? 

»How would they drink Napoleon brandies?” 

“It’s simple. Here you are sittin’ at the bar. Every time 
you want a drink, you ask Tony for a drink—Tony mix 
Jrink an’ gives it to vou—vou have to give him menre~ 
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}submit it last January—atiter}. 


all, I’m approaching 70—but I 
decided to stay on a little bit 
longer. But I’ve had enough 
politics now.” 

As Coroner, Crosby has also 
been responsible for the han- 
dling of estates of San Mateo 
county residents who have died 
intestate. During an audit by 
the State of these estate ac- 
counts various discrepancies 
were uncovered, according to 
District Attorney Louis B. De- 
matteis. Money, apparently, had 
been transferred from one ac- 
count to the other. 

Dematteis said there were no 
shortages in the funds entrusted 
to Crosby, but the. Grand Jury 
has ordered a complete investi- 
gation. 

The jurors will meet Tuesday 
to consider naming a successor 
to Crosby for the $8220-a-year 
job. Crosby is also co-owner of 
the Crosby-N. Gray Funeral 
Home in Burlingame. 
DENTIST A CANDIDATE 

Alvin Hatch, of Half Moon 
Bay, chairman of the Board of 
Supervisors, said he would rec- 
ommend his brother-in-law, Dr. 
J. C. MeGovern, South San 
Francisco dentist who was cor- 
oner until 1935 when Crosby 
took over. 

Other candidates mentioned 
for the job include Daniel J. 
O’Connell, San Mateo mortician; 
Carl Farrell, Redwood City po- 
lice officer; W. H. Thorpe, for- 
mer Redwood City Police Judge 
and now county law librarian, 


and Joseph Cusinano, Redwood 
- rian SOiacc tony 
P tha | 
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By JOHN WHELAN 
eyo! know, it’ 
I moaned inwardly. 
Bar, 
vaited me away 
xactly where. Probably 
to some brilliant victory; 
reat republic. 


sipping an exquisite Napoleon brandy, 
into a romantic realm of 
I was leading an army of conquest 
or perhaps I was president of a 
Whatever it was, 
I had noticed my adversary enter. 
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2{County Coroner who resigned| The discovery of a mysterious| aging cells. The production of! 
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Who Hated Money 


s the truest thing that ever was said.” 
I was sitting quietly at the Neptune 


and my mind had 


enterprise, I forget 


it was magnificent. 
He had glanced about 


With a familiar sweep that told me he was a verbal leech 


seeking a victim to bleed. 
meside me, I knew all was lost 


Now the fatal deed had fallen. 
I was back at the bar glaring at 


longer a great statesman. 


his .pasty-faced creature in the mirror. 
ith fidgety fingers and flashy clothes. 
s the truest thing that was ever said. 


&, 


“TI said it’ 


I sighed the obvious reply 


The moment he settled on the stool 


No more conquests. No 


He was. a small man 
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“What is?” 


FeO 


ee ont of all evi 
sized the speech with manipulations. 
He swivelled around on the chair to face me 


9 


for yourself. 
now, 


“Money ?” 

“Of course? 

at all. Think of it!” 

flicking at my sleeve. 

.a system that don’ 

ou ever heard of—nothin’ 
make you laugh.” 


I was wishing something would make me laugh. 
“What is it?” 
and the hand began tapping my arm. 


aw I had been handed a cue. 

He bent closer, 
hought it all out completely, 
he world. 


riow would the 
“It’s simple. 
vou want a drink, 
irink an’ gives it to y 
nas to walk to the cash re 
nas to walk back. 
ystem all y 
drink. An’ that’s 
“No money?” 
“None at all! 


Cc 
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his hands weaving nimbly. 
crime—murders—robberies—an 
I asked with sarcastic naivete. 
Without money there wouldn’ 
He leaned towar 
“Do you know what I done? I invented 
t use money at all. 
to it at all. 


1.” He empha- 
“Just figger it out 


“What's the reason for all 
stuff like that?’ 


t be no crime 
d me confidentially, 
It’s the simplest thing 

It’s so simple it’ll 


But I 
I asked. 
“7 


It'd be the simplest thing in 


We'd just ban money altogether—just like that—” 
“But how would everybody 


eat? How would they live? 


y drink Napoleon brandies?” 

Here you are sittin’ at the bar. 
you ask Tony for a drink—Tony mixes the 
ou—you have to give him money 
ister to get your 
Look at all-th 
ou do is ask for a drink 
all there is to it. 


Every time 


he 
change—-then he 
sted labor! Under my 
, an’ Tony gives you a 


at wa 
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What do you need money for?” 


“But how does Tony get new stock?” 


7 


“He just goes an 


asks for it, 


’ ” 


an’ they give it to him. 


Mee Se 
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“So ‘he’d give it to you. 
“But what if everybody 
“As long as a guy 


advantages of my plan. 
demand for goods, there’ 


“Another brandy, 
plan 


Tony!” 


3 


PS 
“No good at all. 
paper — right ?” 
I put the scraps of paper 
actly, but —’ 


“You remember prohibition?” 


tently. ‘“‘An’ 
“Liquor. 
“Liquor—an’ bars. 
prohibition against?” 


9? 


? 


“Money ?” 

“Scuse me. Money an 
emphasis to this assertion, 
cally. 
“Well, my friend, 
like you an’ 
long!” 


I 


don 


UT what about cars and things? 
dealer and asked him for a new 


Natcherly, 
car—a new house—a new this—a new that. 
d never be any unemployment. 
I listened with half an ear and caugh 


Do you know 
He had bent so far forward at this 
point that he had to grab me to keep from falling off his seat 


’ banks.’ 
his handkerchief appearing magi- 
Then he downed his beer and stepped off the stool 
t forget what I told you. 
me are gonna put this world back on its feet. So 
He saluted tersely and strode toward the exit 


Suppose I went to a 
car?” 7 


did that?” 
is perducin 
Look at all the employment it 


’ he’d be entitled to do it. 
d create! That’s one of the 
everybody’d want a new 
There’d be such a 


” 


’ 


3 


t Tony’s attention. 


I felt sure there were flaws in the 
but the dogmatic delivery, 
prevented my exposing them properly. 
from my inside jacket pocket and handed a ten to Tony. 
mean this wouldn’t be any good?” 

What is it 


plus boredom and brandy, 
I plucked my wallet 
“You 
anyhow? It’s only a scrap of 
back in my wallet. “Not ex- 


He leaned toward me in- 


do you remember what prohibition was against?” 


what they should’a had 


’ 


He sneezed as if to add 


Some day guys 


Be ORES aR 


LOOKED at my glass. 
other brandy.” 


J 


It was empty again. 


“Tony! An- 


The more I thought about the idea, the more it intrigued 


me. Yes, we could just abolish it—just—like that. 


No more 


money—“no more alcoholics—no more crime—no more— 


“Here’s your drink, sir.” 


I reached for my. wallet—but somehow 
wouldn't feel, and my wallet eluded me. 


my fingers 
I groped further, 


and then with increasing apprehension. 
My eyes widened and I blurted: “Tony! That man’s taken 


my money!” 


Fence in Pacific Heights 


Sets Off $6000 Lawsuit 


A calm little neighborhood;by as much as three feet and 
dispute over the leaning fence |makes it unsafe for their three 
of Pacific Heights was dropped|children to play in their own 
in the laps of “the lawyers” backyard. 


yesterday. 


They asked that he be ordered 


And at least one of the parties|to-repair the fence, get it back 
to the dispute—the man who is|over on his side of the property 
being sued—declined to excite |!ine and pay $6000 damages for 


himself about the controversy. 


“They are old friends of | 


mine,’ “Dr. E. P. “Meinecke of 
8157 Jackson street, declared. 
“If they put it in court, they put 
»it in court. It’s a matter for 
the lawyers to figure out.” 


debris which has fallen on their 


side and the loss of the use of 
their yard. 


Firenze, who is art director 
for a large San Francisco adver- 
tising firm, said in his suit that 
the fence was “unsightly, de- 
cayed, damaged, broken, unsafe 


Dr, Meinecke was sued by his|and dangerous.” 


backyard—and downhill—neigh- 
bors, E. S. and Georgina Firenze 
of 3256 Washington street, be- 
cause, according to the suit, his 
back fence leans over their yard 


oN 


Dr. Meinecke said: 

“We're old friends. I know 
nothing about it. And if I did, 
I think it would be improper to 
discuss it.” 


i 
| 
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Coroner Says} MYSTERIOUS POISON DISCOVERED 
Old-Age ‘Suicide’ Toxin Found 


He Didn't 
Misuse Funds 


By MILTON SILVERMAN 


lage,” they said, “are caused’ by|/to a temperature of about 1 


William F. Crosby, San Mateo Science Writer, The Chroniele ithis toxin-like secretion of the/degrees Fahrenheit for 30 mi 


Thursday, vigorously denied any 
irrigularities in his handling of 
estate funds and charged yester- 
day that his downfall was due to 
a political attack against him. 

Crosby resigned as the coun- 
ty’s Grand Jury began an inves- 
tigation into alleged “manipula- 
tions” of estate accounts that to- 
taled $41,000 in five years. 

The 68-year-old Burlingame 
mortician and long-time politi- 
cal figure issued a statement 
saying: 

‘JUST BOOKKEEPING’ 

“This is just a matter of book- 
keeping. If there is any error it 
is a bookkeeping error. There is 
no shortage and never has been. 
There has never been any mis- 
use of these funds. 

“I blame this on my political 
enemies. I’ve been kicked 
around politically for many 
years. I am the last of the Old 
Guard and they finally got me. 
| “This resignation is not sud- 
\den. I had planned it for a long 


poison with which microbes| 
automatically commit 


suicide | 
was announced yesterday before) 


the Society of American Bac-| 
teriologists. | 


The poison, named a “gero-| 
toxin,” is produced by the or- 


ganisms themselves as_ they| 
grow old. | 

The poison can be destroyed 
by appropriate heat treatments, 
whereupon the microbes are! 
given a new lease on life, and| 


the toxin appears to be a normal 
and unavoidable process 


'growth,.” 


Later Dr. Rahn told report- 


ers that cells in the various tis- 


sues and glands of higher ani- 


Which would eventually halt 
growth and reproduction of the 
cells. 

“There is no evidence for 
this,” he said, “but I suspect 
each gland and each tissue may 


Earlier a panel of scientis 
‘reported new developments 


of/the war against post-irradiatid 


‘infections — the bacterial d 


eases which spread like wildfi 
ithrough a victim of an atom 
‘bomb blast. 


‘mals, including man, may also| Dr. I. L. Shechmeister 
ganisms themselves as_ they|produce old-age toxins—poisons| Washington 


University, 
‘Louis, claimed over-exposure © 
‘atomic radiations will not on 
‘make an animal susceptible 

inew microbes, but will al: 
break down its defenses again 


ithe normal organisms which a; 


nn 


continue to grow and reproduce|produce its own characteristic| usually restricted to its stoma 


indefinitely. 
These findings were reported 
before final sessions of the SO-| 


old-age toxin.” 
The scientist, now 70, reported 
he is attempting to develop an 


ciety’s five-aay meeting here bylantitoxin which will serve as} 
Drs. Otto Rahn and LaRita/an antidote for the aging poison/of the Navy Radiological D 
Christensen of Idaho State Col-|in microbes. At present, the only|fense Laboratory in San Fra 


lege. 


and intestines. 

| Recent work by Drs. Caroly 
Hammond of the University 
‘Chicago and Myron Silverma 





lway to destroy the toxin is to|cisco indicated that fast neutro 


“Aging and death from oldjheat the microbes’ environmentirays—the characteristic radi 
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itime, in fact I was planning to]! 


Isubmit it last January—aiter 
all, I’m approaching 70—but I 
decided to stay on a little bit 
longer. But I’ve had enough 
politics now.” 

As Coroner, Crosby has also 
been responsible for the han- 
dling of estates of San Mateo 
county residents who have died 
intestate. During an audit by 
the State of these estate ac- 
counts various discrepancies 
were uncovered, according to 
District Attorney Louis B. De- 
matteis. Money, apparently, had 
been transferred from one ac- 
count to the other. 

Dematteis said there were no 
shortages in the funds entrusted 
to Crosby, but the- Grand Jury 
has ordered a complete investi- 
gation. 

The jurors will meet Tuesday 
to consider naming a successor 
to Crosby for the $8220-a-year 
job. Crosby is also co-owner of 
the Crosby-N. Gray Funeral 
Home in Burlingame. 
DENTIST A CANDIDATE 

Alvin Hatch, of Half Moon 
Bay, chairman of the Board of 
Supervisors, said he would rec- 
ommend his brother-in-law, Dr. 
J. C. McGovern, South San 
Francisco dentist who was cor- 
oner until 1935 when Crosby 
took over, 

Other candidates mentioned 
for the job include Daniel J. 
O’Connell, San Mateo mortician; 
Carl Farrell, Redwood City po- 
lice officer; W. H. Thorpe, for- 
mer Redwood City Police Judge 
and now county law librarian, 
and Joseph Cusinano, Redwood 
City mortician. 

Theré is also some talk in the! 
county of abolishing the coron- 
er’s job altogether and sharing 
the duties of the office between 
the Sheriff and the District At- 
torney. 


Non 
Lurie Offers 
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Profit Operating Company 


Alternative 


Plan for Parking Garages 


San Francisco financier 


Louis R. Lurie has offered 


an alternative plan under which two huge parking garages 
‘could be built in the downtown area. 


Lurie 
New Oakland 
Headquarters 
For Blood Bank 


The Alameda-Contra Costa 
County “Medical Association 
Blood Bank will move today into 
new quarters at 6230 Claremont 
avenue, Oakland. 

The two-story, $152,000 build- 
ing will also house headquarters 
offices of the Medical Associa- 
tion, according to Dr. Lester 
Lawrence, president. 

“The new building provides a 
ground floor location for blood 
banking activities and greatly 
increased laboratory — space, 
Which will permit .more ef- 
ficient blood testing and pro- 
cessing,” Dr. Lawrence said. 

Telephone number of the new 
blood bank, serving the entire 
East Bay, is OLympic 4-2924. 


General 
Petroleum 
Move Sure 


Transfer of General Petro- 
leum Corp.’s Northern Califor- 


nia headquarters from San 
Francisco to the Peninsula is 
now certain, but the new loca- 
tion and date of the move are 
not yet definite, The Chronicle 
learned yesterday. 

The move has been expected 
since last May, when General 
Petroleum obtained an option 
for a building site in the pro- 
posed Borel Estate-Polo Grounds 
office building development in 
San Mateo. 

At the time, it was reported 
the company would build a new 
$600,000 building for about 150 
employees, provided the firm’s 
ap- 
proved. 

Since then, however, the com- 
pany has been studying other 
possible sites, also on the Pen- 
insula. A Palo Alto location is 
one of those now under con- 
sideration, according to one un- 
official report. 

General Petroleum’s head- 
quarters here is at 417 Mont- 
gomery street, 


’s new offer would bypass the Parking Authority 


and would have the Board of 
Supervisors deal directly with 
a nonprofit operating company 
to be financed by Lurie. 

The earlier plan offered to the 
Parking Authority has _ been 
questioned on _ constitutional 
grounds. The Authority moved 
this week to seek a court test 
to clear up the matter. 


Lurie also denied published 
reports that his original plan 
had been shelved or rejected by 
the Parking Authority. 

He said, as reported in The 
Chronicle, that the Authority is 
merely “acting to establish (its) 
legal powers as a preliminary 
step toward development of the 
Lurie plan.” 

Members of the Parking 
Authority also denied reports 
that there was a difference be- 
tween Lurie and the Authority, 
and indicated that as soon as 
legal questions are cleared they 
will again consider Lurie’s offer. 


Red Cross 
Accepts Aid 
For Greeks 


The San’ Francisco Chapter of 
the American Red Cross is ac- 
cepting contributions for the re- 
lief of victims of the Greek 
earthquakes, it was announced 
yesterday. 

The American Red Cross in 
Washington has made an initial 
allotment of $50,000 for quake 
aid—$10,000 for antibiotic drugs 
and $40,000 for blankets. 

In San Francisco yesterday, 
Mayor Elmer Robinson con- 
ferred with Constantine Tranos, 
Greek consul general here, and 
Supervisor George Christopher. 
He said he would issue a state- 
ment next week on the city’s 
relief committee. 

Cash donations are being 
urged as the most effective 
method of relieving sufferers. 

Money should be sent to the 
Red Cross at 1625 Van Ness| 
avenue. 


Dulles on Vacation 
WASHITGTON, Aug. 14 t)— 
secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles headed for Lake Ontario 
today for an one-week vacation. 


Court Approves Sale 
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The sale of the 
profitable of Paul S. 
Cohn’s seven retail liquor 
for $43,354 was appr 
day by Superior: Jud 
T. Deasy. 

Cohn, who was rele 
Agnew State Hospital as 
Thursday but whose affairs are 
still in legal guardianship, tes- 


or 


ge Frank 


tified briefly at the hearing and | 


appeared quite angry. 
His wife, Dorothy H. Cohn, 


who has been acting as his le-) 


gal guardian and who arranged 
for the sale, said he is living at 
home at 2 Locust street and has 
made a good recovery. Asked 
why he appeared so angry, she 
smiled sweetly and said: 


ost} 
es | 


oved yester: | 


ased by| 
cured | 


‘ee 


His t 


away.” 

| Mrs. Cohn testified that 
| chain of stores had been lo 
$20,000 to $30,000 a year for 


‘last three years. 


| She admitted under ques 
ing by James Martin MaclI 
‘her husband’s attorney, tha 
‘stores being sold were the 1 
profitable of the chain. 
“We could only find bid 
‘for the best stores,’ she 
plained, 
|. Cohn, looking dapper 
dark blue suit, a light 
shirt and a tie that comt 
|both shades, took the sg 
briefly to complain: (1) 
have on my hands the Ic 
lstores; (2) he has a sentim 


oys have been ta 
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JHE ALUMNI-FACULTY ASSOCIATION 
Why an Alumni Association? 


The alumni of the School of Medicine are 
an integral and indispensable part of the 
University family. As such they want to 
continue participation in its activities. 
The Alumni-Faculty Association is one 
modality for satisfying this wish. Such an 
association exists primarily to maintain 
old friendships and ties with the Univer- 
sity. It should also serve as a medium of 
expression for the alumni with regard to 
University teaching, research, and legis- 
lation. It should also serve, through the 
individual alumnus, as a voice in the com- 
munity to aid the School of Medicine in its 
mssion of education, placing the School 
of Medicine in a better position to serve 
the State of California in terms of medical 
ogress. Above all, there must be a 
reciprocal Alumni-University relationship 
which is beneficial to both participants. 


How it is Organized 


In order to accomplish these things, a 
long term Program is essential. An im- 
ovement in communication between fac- 
ulty and alumni may be accomplished in 
part by a quarterly news bulletin. To 
lacilitate matters further, a more effective 
"ganization of the alumni body has been 


‘tablished, and a constitution and by- 
laws will be presented for approval in 
the near future. 

To assist the officers elected on June 
th, 1952, forty-seven regional represen- 
tives have been appointed by the associ- 
ation’s president, Donald Smith. In general, 
hey have been divided into northern and 
Southern 


groups, headed by Henry Brainerd 
of San Francisco and John Fernald of Los 
htgeles, respectively. We hope to place 
his representation on a regional county - 
ide basis as soon as feasible. Permanent 
"Ss presidents and secretaries should 
Mish additional means of representation 
and COmmunication. 


Liaison with the California Alumni 
‘80ciation is being maintained through 
“councilor, Warren Bostick. In a similar 
Miner, liaison is being established with 
: ‘T organizations such as the various 
edical Societies and _ student groups. 
80, we are very fortunate in having as 


F “ouncilor-at-large and general advisor, 
liam E. Carter. 


_ ALUMNI-FACULTY ASSOCIATION 
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The Profession of Medicine ethically and traditionally demands strong 
bonds between its members. This ideal should be maintained to an even 
greater degree in the schools of medicine, where not only are to be found 
the future members of the profession but where, also, the active profes- 
ston looks for continued aid and advancement in the knowledge of the 
health sciences. 

In the small school of yesterday the interchange of friendships and 
information between faculty and alumni was easily and simply accom- 
plished. With the expansion and growth of our University of California 
School of Medicine in San Francisco we must maintain this ideal al- 
though obviously the method is more complex. This Alumni-Faculty 
Bulletin can do much to re-establish the personal and professional bonds 
between Alumni and the school and to furnish a medium for the dissemina- 
tion of information important to the morale of our group. It can and should 
bring strength to both the profession and the School of Medicine. I wish 
it long and vigorous life and urge the cooperation and support of both 
















Alumni and Faculty. 





Who are Members? 


Since the overall program of the School 
of Medicine includes a great many indi- 
viduals who are graduates of other schools 
and universities, inclusion of the following 
groups in the membership seems essential: 

1. Graduates of the School of Medicine 
2. Clinical Faculty 


3. Academic Faculty 

4. Any physician or allied medical 
Scientist who has completed a 
fellowship or residency under the 
auspices of the School of Medicine 
of the University of California (San 
Francisco) 

5. Non-faculty Professional Research 
Personnel 


How Supported 


At present, the program is being financed 


by the Office of the Dean of the School 
of Medicine and by proceeds from the last 
year’s banquet. However, in order to 
provide for future operating expenses, it 
has become necessary to establish two 
dollar ($2.00) annual dues. This may be 
sent at any time to our treasurer, A. 
Castro, who has the responsibility of 
keeping our association financially 


Francis Scott Smyth, M.D. 
Dean 


solvent. It should be clear to all, however, 
that solicitation of funds for any purpose 
such gs research, etc., is not the intent or 
purpose of this organization. Such a poli- 
cy, we feel, would undermine the very 
aims to which the organizationis dedicated. 


Where Located? 


The Alumni-Faculty Association Office 
is located at 1344-3rd Ave., San Francisco, 
only a half block down the hill from the 
main University of California Hospital 
entrance. Alumni are cordially invited to 
visit the office and make it their head- 
quarters at any time, and if they wish any 
information to call upon the office secre- 
taries, Mrs. Mary Anne Sproul and Mrs. 
Frances Carter who will be happy to be 
of assistance. 


Next Annual Banquet and Meeting 


The next annual banquet and meeting of 
the Alumni-Faculty Association will be 
held on the evening of Thursday, June 
18 , 1953 . It will be sponsored by the 
25th year graduates, headed by Francis 
Rochex, and will honor the graduating 
senior class of 1953. Watch for further 
details in the near future. 














































THE ALUMNI BANQUET — 1952 


In spite of the host of other activities 
demanding student and faculty attention 
during the last week of graduation, its 
highlight was the Annual Alumni Banquet 


on June 19, 1952. Its great success can © 


be credited directly to the committees 
responsible for its organization. And a 
large part of this credit goes to the 
Host Class, traditionally the class cele- 
brating its twenty-fifth year following grad- 
uation. The Class of 1927 met early in the 
year to select as a committee Drs. William 
Carroll, Olive Ehrenclou, Alfred deLorimier, 
James Rinehart and William Reilly, Chair- 
man, charged with the organization of 
festivities. 

Also in keeping with tradition, the Host 
Class had as its specific guests the men- 
bers of the graduating Senior Class of 
1952, self-assessment by the former taking 
care of the evening’s expenses for the 
latter. Not to be outdone in generosity, 
the Senior Class provided much of the 
evening’s entertainment, arrangements for 
student talent being made by Dr. Marc 
Gropper. Dr. Harry Hahn filled the Master 
of Ceremonies assignment to overflowing. 
Dr. Gropper’s piano interlude set the stage 
for a repeat performance of a few of the 
highlights of the Annual Senior Play. 
Since the latter had been given only two 
days before and the original cast was 
available and eager, the subtle (sic) 
aspects of the Senior Play humor were 
expertly set forth. Faculty members are 
always flabbergasted by the literary 
ability, keen wit, and talent for robust 
characterization revealed in the Senior 
Class by its annual dramatic effort. 

Before the entertainment, however, the 
Banquet had other interesting and pressing 
functions to perform. After a superlative 
dinner, the President of the California 
Medical Alumni Association, Dr. Clayton 
Mote, read a letter of regret from Dr. 
Norman Epstein, unable to attend because 
of a minor surgical operation. His absence 
was particularly regretted since in the 
Senior Graduating Class were his two sons, 
John and Bill. Prominent and well-known 
men on the Faculty and in the Alumni 
group were then introduced. The oldest 
_ alumnus present, Dr. Alexander Keenan, 
Class of 1898, and the next oldest alum- 
nus, Dr. Milton Lennon, Class of 1901, 
were introduced. These men, in _ turn, 
presented pertinent and sagacious obser- 
vations on medicine in general and the 
Medical School in particular. Present at 
the speaker’s table and introduced were 
Regent Howard C. Naffziger, Dr. Sidney 
Shipman, Chairman of the C.M.A. Council 
and Dr. William J. Kerr, retiring Professor 
of Medicine and Chairman of the de- 
partment. 

Dean Francis S. Smyth spoke briefly. 
He was particularly pleased to present 
the annual Borden Award to the most 


« 


Some of the Host Class ’27 contemplate the 
success of their 1952 Alumni Banquet. Left to 
right are: Doctors Charles D. Fletcher, Otto 
H, Pflueger, Margaret Godley (Zeff), Olin 
Holmes, Elizabeth S. Heald (not a class mem- 
ber), James F. Rinehart, John Ewer, William 
A, Reilly. 


promising senior student in the field of 


research and individual investigation. This 
year’s recipient was Dr. Jon Karlsson. 

Some time was then devoted by the 
banquet to organizational activities. 
Officers for the Alumni-Faculty Asso- 
Ciation were nominated by Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Carter, the Dean’s Alumni 
Relations Counselor and Nominating 
Committee Chairman; Dr. Donald Smith was 
nominated as President, Dr. Henry Brain- 
erd as Executive Vice-President, Dr. A. 
Castro as Treasurer and Dr. Robert Sher- 
man, Jr. as Secretary. Dr. Warren Bostick 
was nominated as Alumni Councilor. 
Following appropriate seconding of the 
various nominations, they were closed and 
the entire panel duly elected. 

Dr. William Reilly, Class of 1927, was 
called upon as spokesman for the Host 
Class. With him at the 25-year table were 
Dr. Abraham Bernstein, Dr. William Car- 
roll, Dr. Alfred deLorimier, Dr. John Ewer, 
Dr. Charles Fletcher, Dr. August Gauthier, 
Dr. Lewis Grodsky, Dr. Lucille Hartwig, 
Dr. Olin Holmes, Dr. Otto Pflueger, Dr. 
James Rinehart, Dr. Arthur Thompson and 
Dr. Margaret Godley Zeff. Following the 
banquet, a selected group of this out- 
standing class prepared for further festiv- 
ities to round out the picture. (see picture) 

The peak of the evening’s entertainment 
was provided by Emeritus Dean Langley 
Porter. He made a most stirring address, 
touching upon the broad aspects of the 
Faculty-Student relationship, the ever- 
recurring problems of proper communica- 
tion between Student and Faculty, and 
the most important aspects of warm 
Faculty-Student rapport. He referred to 
the many efforts that have been made to 
bring students together, to increase the 
general esprit de corps of our graduates, 
and to stimulate the warmth and feeling of 
the student as he leaves the Campus. He 
recognized that at this time, being in a 
post-war era, a certain amount of rebellion 
and independence could be expected from 
student groups. He pointed out to all 
present that this reaction had occurred 
many times before, that it was a perfectly 
normal response of young men in unstable 


national circumstances. He reassured the 
Senior Class of the high regard in which 
they are held by the School and Faculty, 
He envisaged an era of increasingly 
cordial relations between the Faculty and 
Alumni as a result of the recently acti- 
vated Alumni-Faculty Association. 

The Banquet was adjourned soon after 
the major address. As guests departed, 
their remarks seemed to indicate an ip- 
creased awareness of their relationship 
to the School, and increased determination 
to push the objectives of the Alumii- 
Faculty Association, and an_ increased 
resolve to contribute to the success of 
future Alumni Banquets. It was apparent 
to all that the Alumni Banquet serves as a 
good annual apex of alumni activities and 
focuses the senior student’s attention 
on them in the last week of his Campus 
residence. Every organization profits by 
an annual activity which can crystallize 
and reemphasize its objectives, its good 
spirit and good fellowship. Our Alumni- 
Faculty Association is no exception in this 
regard, and every effort is being made 
to celebrate the Annual Banguet with 
ever-increasing satisfaction. 

To this end, the Alumni Banquet for 
1953 — to be held on Thursday, June 18th- 
is already in the formative stage. We feel 
that a major step can be made toward 
increasing the enjoyment for everyone if 
the banquet’s main-unit tables are made up 
mostly of classmates. Perhaps in that way 
the warmth of fellowship could be material- 
ly increased. The values of such a meeting 
would come not only from the opportunity 
to enjoy a program and relax in the festiv- 
ities, but also from the renewal of friend- 
ships established in Medical School years. 
In next year’s arrangement, such tables 
— occupied mostly by graduates of 4 
single year or their close friends — will 
be the motif for the evening. 


STAFF AND OFFICERS 


Editorial Committee 

Jack D. Lange Managing Editor 

Edmund W. Overstreet. ...Associate 
Editor 

Felix O. Kolb Associate Editor 

Officers 1952-1953 

Donald R. Smith President 


Henry D. Brainerd. . .Vice-president 
(Northern) 


Vice-president 
*(Southern) 

Robert S. Sherman, Jr... ..secretary 

A. Castro Treasurer! 

Warren Bostick 

(Califomia Alumni Association) 

William E. Carter. Councilor at large 
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Faculty Association, School of 
Medicine, San Francisco 

1344-3rd Ave., San Francisco, 22 
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John M. Fernald 
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MEDICAL CENTER EXPANSION 


Completed to date are (1) the Radiolog- 
ical Laboratory Building which houses 
the seventy-million-electron-volt synchro- 
tron and its supporting research labora- 
tories; (2) the Medical Research Building, 
Addition No. 2, providing joint new labora- 
tory facilities for experimental research 
for the schools and colleges of the Can- 
pus; (3) the Laundry-Storehouse Building, 
a four-story concrete structure that pro- 
vides new, modern, quarters for the hospi- 
tal laundry; and (4) the Purchasing and 
Storehouse Departments. 

Within the next sixteen months, the two 
other buildings, pictured above, will be 
ready for occupancy. Medical Sciences 
Building, Increment #1, will be com- 
pleted by November, 1953 and the 500 bed 
Herbert C, Moffitt Hospital by May, 1954. 

Currently on the planning boards is a 
proposed Combined Structure which will 
consist of housing for Interns and Resi- 
dents, quarters for Nurses, a Student 
Union, including Physical Education and 
Recreation Facilities, and a parking area. 
This structure is being planned to accom- 
modate thirty to forty Interns and Resi- 
dents, and one hundred to one hundred 
and ten Nurses. The Student Union area 
is to provide space for a Campus Cafeteria, 
a Book Store, Student lounges, game rooms, 
and Student Body offices. In addition to 
the planned Faculty Club, this building 
will provide parking space for approximate- 
ly 280 cars. 


The Radiological Laboratory Building 
iS a two-story concrete building erected 
and operated by the University under 
Contract with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
Sion, The building cost exceeded half a 
million dollars, fully equipped. It houses 
the largest Synchrotron in the world 
adapted for medical use in a two-story 
foom with concrete walls of three feet 
thickness. The purpose of this building 
and its equipment is to develop X-ray 
'reatment for deep-seated cancer. 

Medical Research Building, Addition 
No. 2, provides joint new _ laboratory 
facilities for experimental research for the 
Schools and colleges, and contains a 
Special laboratory designed for the storage 
and handling of radioactive isotopes. 

The Medical Sciences Building, In- 
crement #1, will be a modern fourteen- 


Story structure especially designed for 
education and research in the health and 
medical sciences. It will house class- 
rooms, laboratories, divisional offices, 
and lecture halls for the medical and 
nursing schools, the dental and pharmacy 
colleges, and two additional floors for 
the dental clinics. Increment # II will be 
started upon occupancy of Increment | 
on the site of the present Dental-Pharmacy 
Building. The total cost for both increments 
will exceed ten million dollars. This new 
structure will be the only building in 


the West that houses four schools of 
the health and medical sciences. under 
one roof. 


The Herbert C. Moffitt Hospital, named 
after a former Dean and Professor of the 
School of Medicine, will be a modem 
general hospital designed and equipped 
to provide complete facilities for clinical 
education and research in medicine and 
nursing. This new hospital will contain 
beds for 500 patients, ten operating rooms, 
a complete physical therapy department, 
a modern central sterile supply depart- 
ment, twelve high-speed elevators, and a 
well-equipped emergency and receiving 
department. The fifteenth floor will be 
assigned to special laboratories for 
cancer research, while the third will be 
occupied by the most complete X-ray 
department in the country. The entire hos- 
pital building is to be equipped with 
a pneumatic tube system for communica- 
tion. It will have a centralized food 
service in which trays will be prepared in 
the second floor kitchen and delivered 
to the proper floors by means of high- 
speed elevators. When completed, it will 
be one of the largest and most complete 
hospitals of its kind in the Western United 
States. Its total cost will be ten million 
dollars and approximately four million 
dollars per year will be required to 
operate it. 


NEWS ITEMS 


In January of 1946 on the suggestion of 
Dean Francis Scott Smyth, facilities for 
post-graduate medical instruction became 
organized under University Extension, and 
subsequently became known in the Univer- 
sity as ‘Medical Extension’. The reason 
for this arrangement was to facilitate the 


setting up of a budget and the collection of 
fees for the courses to be given. Since that 
time the office of Medical Extension has 
been housed in the Dental-Pharmacy 
Building. It is hoped that certain space 
formerly occupied by the laundry, in the 
University Hospital, will be made avail- 
able in the near future for the office of 
Medical Extension. This space will be ad- 
jacent to other administrative offices. 

The purpose of Medical Extension was 
to offer postgraduate instruction to prac- 
ticing physicians in the fields of various 
specialties, at the Medical Center. In 
recent years, however, because of the 
increasing demands for new knowledge, 
postgraduate courses heve been arranged 
at other centers. Such institutions as the 
Franklin Hospital, the Mount Zion Hospital, 
the East Oakland Hospital, and Mills 
Memorial Hospital in San Mateo, have made 
it possible to use their facilities. Medical 
Extension and the University at the Medi- 
cal Center are handicapped because of 
lack of class room, so that it is possible 


to present post-graduate courses there only 
at certain times of the year, during vaca- 
tion periods. It is to be hoped that this 
handicap can be corrected when the new 
hospital becomes available. 


For the balance of 1953 Medical Ex- 
tension will present the following pro- 
grams: Course for General Practitioners; 
Seminars on Psychosomatic Medicine; 
Conference on General Surgery; Pediatric 
Conference; Gynecological and Obstetrical 
Conference; Ophthalmology for specialists; 
two series of evening lectures in General 
Medicine in out of town hospitals, and 
several other courses, including a two- 
week program on the Cytological Diagnosis 
of Cancer by the Smear Technique, which 
are now being planned and will be an- 
nounced in the near future. 

Each year a one-week review course 
entitled “PHARMACY: Newer Aspects’ is 
organized for registered pharmacists in 
the State. Dean Troy C. Daniels of the 
College of Pharmacy, together with his 
staff, prepare the course which is pre 
sented through the administrative facili- 
ties of Medical Extension. 

A class syllabus containing resumes 
of the lectures, together with collateral 
material and recommended reading lists 
and bibliographies, is prepared in the 
office of Medical Extension and presented 
to the registrants in each course. 

A varied program is being considered for 
1954, with several innovations which were 
conceived as a result of observations made 
and suggestions received over a period of 
years. The Office of Medical Extension 
is open daily, Monday through Friday, 
telephone MONTROSE 4-3600, extension 
255. 


Stacy R. Mettier 

Professor of Medicine 

Head of Post Graduate Instruction 
in Medical Extension 
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KEEPING IN TOUCH 


Monterey and Vicinity 


H. SPENCER HOYT ’21 reports from 


some of our alumni from Monterey and 
vicinity. WERNER MEYENBERG ’26 has 
retired from active practice due to illness; 
RAY RUKKE ’35 has just finished his 
year as President of the Monterey County 
Medical Society; ERNEST SIMARD ’39 
is on the Executive Committee of the 
California Society of Pathology; FRED 
PLETTA ’42 is one of the leading inter- 
nists at Salinas; JACQUES NOWACK ’43 
is at Fort Ord Station Hospital (voluntarily, 
no doubt); DENNIS CRILE ’46 who had 
been practicing Internal Medicine in 
Monterey has likewise been called to 
active duty with the Army. KENNETH 
MOOSLIN ’46 has just completed his 
Army service as Captain, in charge of 
Urology at the Camp Roberts Hospital; 
after a few months at the Franklin Hospi- 
tal in San Francisco, he will return to the 
San Francisco Hospital as resident in 
Urology on the U.C. service. WILLIAM 
ABERCROMBIE ’51 is now resident at 
the Monterey County Hospital at Salinas. 
Lastly, GEORGE W. THORNE ’25 (not 
related to George W Thorn of Boston) is 
back in California; he is on leave from 


the Presbyterian Hospital at Elat, Central 
Africa. 


Eureka and Vicinity 


STANWOOD SCHMIDT reports from the 
North. DR. WILLIAM KERR, our beloved 
professor of Medicine who has recently 
retired, has apparently settled down to 
the life of being a rancher and is occasion- 
ally seen upon the streets of Eureka wear 
ing a broad brimmed hat. (No symbal- 
lophone?). FRED KREUTZER is again on 
the move —he has resigned his employ- 
ment with the Pacific Lumber Company in 
Scotia, and is planning to open an office 
in Rio Dell; GEORGE WATSON is in 
partnership with his uncle, Dr. Allan 
Watson — they are in charge of the local 
TB Sanitarium and Isolation Hospital. 
MARSEILLE SPETZ is no longer in 
active practice; she is now simply Mrs. 
W. H. Mulcahy, housewife, and mother 
of three children. FLOYD MARCHI is 
now engaged in the full-time practice 
of anesthesia in the Eureka area. 


CMA LUNCH 


On Monday, May 25th, the first annual 
alumni lunch will be held in the Biltmore 
Bowl Foyer. Tickets may be obtained 
through the Alumni office in San Fran- 
cisco, through John Fernald in Los 
Angeles, or at the time of registration 
at the convention. 


ALUMNI-FACULTY ASSOCIATION 


School of Medicine 
University of California 
1344 Third Ave. 


San Francisco 22, California 


BENEFITS OF CALIFORNIA 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


A further advantage to the Medical 
Schoo] Alumni Faculty- Association mem- 
bers is the availability of membership in 
the California Alumni Association (Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley). Member- 
ship may be obtained by payment of dues 
of $5.00 annually, or $65.00 for life 
me mbersh ip. 

The benefits of THE CALIFORNIA 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION (UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY) are: 

CALIFORNIA MONTHLY: Up to the min- 
ute news of your classmates, the Univer- 
sity, and Student Body brought to you 
each month during the college year. 

FOOTBALL TICKETS: Preference in 
securing applications for football tickets 
prior to public sale. Up to $4.00 discount 
on purchase of season tickets. 

SUMMER CAMP (LAIR OF THE BEAR 
AT PINECREST): $6.00 discount per 
week on summer camp for Association 
members and their families. The same 
discount applies to the Houseparty at 
Yosemite. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Local Alumni Clubs, 
Charter Day and Homecoming activities, 
Alumni Travelers’ Service, President’s 
Tours, Alumni Educational Institutes, 
Motion Pictures of Athletic Events and 
Campus’ Activities, Class Reunions. 


Skiing at Norden, A.S.U.C. Ski Lodge. 
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Changing Values in Medicine? 
(The following is taken from notes for an ad- 
dress by our beloved Dean Emeritus Langley 
Porter to a class which recently celebrated its 
nth anniversary of graduation from Medical 
School. We feel that Doctor Porter’s message is 
of far-reaching importance and so_ beautifully 
«pressed that it deserves dissemination among 
ill of our Alumni, and we present it to you 
with his kind permission. Ed.) 


To meet this class again is indeed a pleasure 
ind to one who is living, as I, on borrowed 
lime, an unexpected dividend that I had no rea- 
yn to expect. I would much prefer to. learn 
tom you of the adventures in surprise, delight, 
ind satisfaction that your ten years as physicians 
uve brought you. I would like to know how 
jour points of view about values in medicine 
lave changed; how your estimates of individuals 
in the teaching staff have altered; how many of 
jose disliked ten years ago have become the 
Imired of today, and how many, then lauded, 
ite on the less lauded list now. 

Since scholars were first organized into facul- 
es and student bodies, there has been tension 
xtween them, The older group, with its vested 
interest in the established and habitual, under- 
‘tandably looks back to the past for authority. 
The younger, full of self-confident search for 
'eedom in intellectual adventure, eager for 
lovel aspects of knowledge, irked by the re- 
‘raints of teaching that seems uninspired, are 
‘stive. Such students are apt to feel themselves 
ed to outmoded views and hindered from ad- 
‘ancing into fields of research activity that look 
viting. Often these are the very fields that 
Ider men reject because they have found them 
disappointing or perhaps have failed in their at- 
‘mpts to utilize them. Many times new in- 
‘Otmation or new ways of thinking offer men of 
‘younger generation opportunities to succeed 
" solving problems that must have eluded the 
‘udents of the past. The older men are apt to 
% doubters, and the spirit of doubt is a healthy 
ind desirable state of affairs. There is no 
nethod of science which does not work through 
pany stages of doubt before it can establish cer- 
“tnty, and the method of science is the essential 
bol of every medical worker, be he clinician or 
Néstigator laboring in the laboratory. This 
nethod of science is the essence of this student 
iit of doubt which is a manifestation of 


| tellectual and of spiritual health; it is the life- 


ine of medicine as it becomes mellowed by the 
fats of experience which follow graduation, 
and none of those years is more important than 
Ne first ten—which you have just accomplished. 


We have all been through these stages of 
revolt and of reaction. Each of us has responded 
as his own personality and the particular state of 
medicine’s evolution in our day dictated. For 
reactions between men and the times 
unique and sharply differentiated situations. 
These various angles from which we as indi- 
viduals view the world and estimate the place 
of ourselves and of our profession in it, keep 
medicine free of dictatorships by the narrow- 
minded and the dogmatic; they also keep our 
calling from becoming a trade, and assure to us 
status as professionals. So long as this lasts 
there is no danger that any of us can be forced 
to submit his professional behavior to a pre- 
conceived standard set by someone else. Each 
one of us is free; free to use his own judgments 
and to alter them freely without reference to 
authority—which of course does not release us 


create 


as physicians from obeying the law of the land 
and following the precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount. In the exercise of these freedoms 
medical men further the sound evolution of 
medicine which in every epoch brings changes in 
points of view and in value judgments. Most 
of those changes depend on shiftings in the social 
order, but still a great deal of it rests on the 
ever-improving craft skills of medical personnel, 
investigators, clinicians, and the vast body of 
ancillary workers without whom progress would 
be impossible. 

Have any of you listed the new approaches 
established in the decade of your professional 
experience? Even in that short time you have 
felt the revolution, you have seen things change 
under the impact of the sulfa drugs, the anti- 
biotics, and of the vast increase of knowledge 
about immunology. I don’t know how many of 
you have seen smallpox, florid syphilis, tuber- 
culosis of joints, bones, glands and central nerv- 
ous systems, scarlet fever, diphtheria, dysentery, 
marasmus, and deforming rickets. When I was 
young, as you are young, these and many other 
maladies now happily grown scarce, filled thou- 
sands of hospital beds, kept taxpayers groaning, 
doctors busy, and undertakers prosperous. They 
tell me, but I don’t believe it, that nowadays 
all a doctor has to do is to take a patient's 
temperature, prescribe a sedative and the “‘anti- 
biotic of the week,’’ and come back next day to 
find a cured patient and a happy family. Of 
course, sensitivity or allergy or bacterial resist- 
ance may come up to bedevil the doctor, but 
luckily 85 per cent of patients, now as always, 
yield to the healing power of nature. As one 
of my most learned teachers used to say, ‘God 
is a good doctor if you give him a chance.” 
The expression, ‘‘masterly inactivity,’’ I suppose 
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none of the men of the class of '53 could under- 
stand; but perhaps its meaning becomes clear to 
you, now that your experience has grown. 

As it was bacteriology that was making the 
major impact on medicine during my first ten 
years of practice, so it is psychology, and soci- 
ology with anthropology that are the major 
forces changing the outlook of medical men to- 
day. My good friend Walter Treadway, who 
had a decisive part in establishing a sound divi- 
sion of psychiatry here on the hill, says, ‘‘Psy- 
chiatry is the bedside manner in effective action,”’ 
which is another way of saying that the emo- 
tional nature of the sick man, woman, or child 
is so Closely integrated with the physical that 
the physician, be he specialist or general practi- 
tioner, who fails to understand and to ‘take into 
account the patient’s personality, is riding for a 
fall. That in truth is all there is to the presently 
so highly touted ‘psychosomatic medicine.’’ 
Hippocrates practiced it, so did Galen, and every 
successful physician since has owed his success 
to his use of this fundamental principle of the 
healing art. 

Another current trend, influential in modify- 
ing the philosophies and conditions of practice, 
is the revolt against over-specialization, the re- 
habilitation of that group of our colleagues, the 
‘General Practitioners.’”’ The two trends are in 
truth of one major concept, which is that man 
must be recognized and treated as a total organ- 
ism, a complex of body, mind, and emotions 
within a social and economic situation. Life 
depends on a totality of these; to forget any 
part of this complex is to be guilty of neglect. 
Speaking of another problem long ago, Hippoc- 
rates wrote that, “Medicine has long had all its 
means at hand and has a principle and method” : 
so it is today that the well trained general 
practitioner commands both the principle and 
the method. For while it is possible for a 
specialist to get by if he concentrates on pathol- 
ogy and therapeutic techniques, the general prac- 
titioner who fails to take account of the total 
unity of his patient will find himself soon with- 
out a practice. 

The family physician is worthy of status on a 
par with the proudest of the proud clan of the 
specialists, for if he does not sell himself down 
the river by undertaking tasks beyond his com- 
petence he will fill the most needed and useful 
and, up to now, the most neglected of patient 
demands. He will become the administrator of 
the almost innumerable services that modern 
medicine has to offer for the healing of the sick, 
obtaining various sorts of technicians, nurses, 
and, most important of all, the skilled and de- 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Annual Alumni-Faculty Banquet, 


High-lighting the many activities of gradua- 
tion week was the annual Alumni-Faculty Ban- 
quet. The Colonial Room of the St. Francis 
Hotel was the setting which provided, on June 
eighteenth, an opportunity for the renewal of 
old friendships and—more important—the op- 
portunity for the new alumni class of °53 to 
meet and formally join their fellow alumni. 
With an attendance of two hundred and nine- 
teen, including the graduating seniors, this op- 
portunity was no small one. In customary 
fashion the twenty-fifth anniversary class, that of 
'28, took on the duties of host. Among the 
members of this class in attendance were How- 
ard Brown, LeRoy Walter Hahn, William 
Knorp, Dorothy Morse, Albert Newton, Ells- 
wort! Quinlan, Francis Rochex, Dorothy Schal- 
lig, Kenneth Taber, Lawrence Trauner, Lloyd 
Tyler, Lois Brock Watson, and Harold Whal- 
man. Moreover, many other members of the 
class contributed toward defrayment of the eve- 
ning’s expenses for the graduating class; and 
they deserve our thanks for this good gesture. 

Only slightly delayed by the customary ante 
cebum forcing of fluids was an excellent roast 
beef dinner. Dr. Donald Smith, president of 
the Association, served as master of ceremonies 
and launched the program. Formal greetings to 
the Senior Class were extended by Dr. Francis 
Rochex, '28. Then the honored guests at the 
speakers’ table were presented and responded 
briefly: Dean Francis S. Smyth; Dr. Langley 
Porter, Dean Emeritus; and James M. D. Olm- 
stead, retiring Professor of Physiology and 
Chairman of the Department. 

Dr. Mary Olney was presented with an award 
by Dr. John Beukema, president of the senior 
class. This award, initiated last year, is a 
plaque given annually by the senior students tc 
the faculty member judged to be their most out- 
standing teacher. It was obvious that all present 
were in heartfelt agreement with this year’s 
selection. 

Official business for the evening was limited 
to the nomination and election of officers for the 
year 1954-55. Unopposed and unanimously 
chosen were Dr. Henry Brainerd, President; Dr. 
Harry E. Peters, Jr., Executive Vice-president 
for Northern California; Dr. John M. Fernald, 
Executive Vice-president for Southern Califor- 
nia; Dr. A. Castro, Treasurer; and Dr. Jackson 
T. Crane, Secretary. In accordance with the 
present policy, Dr. Donald Smith, upon retiring 
as president in January, will serve, as will Dr. 
Warren Bostick, on the Executive Council. Dr. 
William E. Carter Councilor-at- 
Large. 

Following the elections, Dr. George Steninger 
of the School of Dentistry made a short talk on 
the projected Student-Faculty Union of the new 
Medical Center. He made clear the great impor- 
tance of the project to future student-faculty- 
alumni activities and relations. 

The principal address of the evening was 
given by Dr. Robert Kerner, Sather Professor of 
History and director of the Institute of Slavic 
Studies at the University of California. Speak- 
ing on the topic, ‘Do We Want a Real Peace 
or a World-Wide Munich?”, he demonstrated 
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Left to. right: Kenneth Taber, Dorothy 
Schallig, Dorothy Morse, Francis Rochex, 
William Knorp, Howard Brown. 
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Left to right: Dr. Robert Kerner, Dr. 
Donald Smith, Dr. Francis Smyth, Dr. 
Francis Rochex, Dr. Henry Brainerd, Dr. 
James Olmstead. 


we to right: LeRoy Was Fae, lie 
rence Trauner, Lloyd Tyler, Lois Brock. 
Albert H. Newton, and Ellsworth Quinlan. 


admirably his incomparable grasp of world af- 
fairs and particularly of the maze of Russian 
politics and policies. His deep understanding 
of the latter has recently been pointed up by 
the current news from that country. 

The evening was brought to a pleasant end 
by the Senior Class Quartet of Delbert Fisher, 
John Morris, Bernard Sorkin and Richard 
White. They presented melodic but murderous 
vocal excerpts from this year’s Senior Play. 

Tentative plans for the annual banquet in 
1954 will be published in the Spring Edition of 
this Bulletin. The new host class of ’29 will 


need the help of all of us to make that affair 


as successful as its immediate predecessor. 
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Changing Values in Medicine? 
(Continued from page 1) 
voted specialists. These latter need to know 
what only the competent family doctor can tel 
them; the details of the sick individual’s lif 
situation, the stresses and strains inherent in hig 
relations with his family. And if, unhappily 
chronic disability or death come to complicate 
doctor-patient relationships, then the role of the 
family doctor as a trusted understanding friend 
eases tensions and makes the situation tolerable 
for both the specialist and the bereaved family 
The role of health administrator, of friendly 
advisor to the family, is of paramount impor 
tance to our profession. Its neglect is responsible 
for much of the loss of public confidence tha 
we have sustained. How many are the self 
diagnosed, insufficiently-informed who wandef 
from one office or clinic to another unsatisfied 
Too often they join with others to criticize um 
justly what they take to be the inadequacy of 
Medicine and the selfish arrogance of doctors} 
too often demanding that there be a law that 
will insure health to even the most thoughtless 
and shiftless citizens, a law that will keep thé 
doctor in line. Such demands, of course, show @ 
complete misunderstanding of the nature oF 
medical services; they assume that what thé 
doctor has to deliver can be packaged and takeft 
away using the same impersonal methods as thé 
grocer and the butcher find satisfactory. : 
But there is little to worry about. The normal 
growth and general acceptance of the need f0t 
the general practitioner overcome most of t 
present antagonism especially when it is demo 
strable that this branch of practice is carried om 
by men whose techniques make it imperative 
that they know all about their patients ant 
their patients’ families; men who are honest 
and kind, who know their own limitations, and 
who know where to go to get for their patients 


the help needed. Such convictions will bring the 


mutual faith and trust, and re-establish the fine 
relationship that must prevail between OU 
patients and ourselves if we are to be able @ 
bring to the public all the valuable services 
that our research workers have made availabl 
for the healing of the nations. i 
It is plain that you men and women of thie 
class of 1943 are well on your way to the accom 
plishment of these noble purposes. f 
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Is This Wartenberg Year? 


There is cause for thinking that this is indeed 
a year that our friend and teacher Dr. Robert 
Wartenberg will long remember. As recognition 
for his outstanding services as a teacher, as a 
neurologist, and as a student’s friend he has 
been honored by three events. 

On the occasion of his 65th birthday, the 
entire December, 1952, issue of the Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease has been made a 
“Festschrift’”’ for Dr. Wartenberg, entitled, 
Neurologic Problems in the World in 1953,” 
with 59 articles by some 70 authors from all 
parts of the world, and in several languages. 
It also includes introductions by Dean Langley 
Porter, Dr. William E. Carter, and Dr. Francis 
Schiller, who give an intimate glance at Robert 
Wartenberg, the Man, the Teacher, and the 
Neurologist. The volume, comprising some 650 
pages, is an outstanding contribution to the 
neurologic literature. 

The second event is the recent appointment 
as Honorary Professor (Titular Professor) of 
the University of Freiburg I.Br., Germany, his 
former Alma Mater which he left in 1936 to 
join our faculty. He is there now and will give 
an address to a combined meeting of the 
academic and student bodies of that University. 

The third, and perhaps most personally felt 
honor, came from our own second year class. 
The class approached Dr. Wartenberg recently 
for an autograph on his little volume, on Office 
Neurology, which the class had bought for 
Robert Bond, who was ill. Instead, Dr. Warten- 
berg thought it would be a greater pleasure to 
the sick boy if ALL his teachers would sign it, 
and he consequently obtained all their signa- 
tures (see print). 

We hope we will have Robert Wartenberg 
with us for many more years as a friend. as 
an adviser, and as a teacher. We can still hear 
his strong voice in Toland Hall: 
teepical case of . 


“Theese is a 
. disease; so help me God!” 


Keeping in Touch 


For this issue we turn the tables slightly by 
feporting on faculty members. So many of them 
ae abroad for various periods that Scotty Smyth 
begins to wonder about calling on you guys 
down in the sunshine or out in the valley for 
teaching help. Heinie Searls is off to the Inter- 
national Surgical meeting in Lisbon but won't 
confine himself to Portugal. He’s going through 
the rest of Europe like a Bowie knife through a 
‘oft thyroid. Dick Gardner is tossing, as well 
’S picking up, pearls on the continent. Bert 
Low-Beer is throwing his weight around (ha!) 
in Copenhagen. Stacy Mettier has grabbed a 
ix-month’s sabbatical and starts in London, 
nostly looking into methods of instruction and 
Conduct of postgraduate courses. (Alumni please 
Note. The Medical Extension Division never 
tands still! Get the best of Europe from Stacy 
nin §. F.—advt.) But he will follow the spleen 
0 Zurich for his own edification. Maury Soko- 
low is also sabbaticalizing on the continent. In 
*pite of his machine-gun verbal delivery he tells 
'S very little about specific plans, Probably the 
“St way. Bob Aird’s European itinerary looks 


(Continued on page 4) 


Candid shot takén by a student. 


R.W. lecturing to the Fourth year class, 
June 1951, 


Dr. 


Has Your Address Changed? 


The Alumni-Faculty Association is in the process 
of establishing class directories. In order to have 
these as up-to-date as possible your cooperation 
is needed. 


Please send us the following information: 








Address: 


Street__ 








City 





State 


Class:__ 
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Bob Sherman to Europe 


Among our many European travelers is our 
own hard-working ex-secretary, Robert S. Sher- 
man, Jr., who left on May 28th for an ex- 
tended trip. He will spend the next year in 
intensive studies at radiologic centers in Eng- 
land, Scandinavia, and Germany. Bob worked 
enthusiastically and diligently to help establish 
the Alumni-Faculty Association, Our deepest 
regret was that he had to leave prior to the 
Annual Alumni-Faculty Banquet and therefore 
missed reaping some reward for his labors. Our 
best wishes are with him throughout his journey. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH 
(Continued from page 3) 


like something out of a diplomat’s pouch, and 
his voice will have to have equal staying powers. 
He's apparently going to sprinkle Europe with 
addresses on various aspects of neurology all the 
way from Lisbon at one end to Bergen, Norway, 
at the other. Saxton Pope seems to be equally 
peripatetic, covering, psychiatrically, Norway, 
Sweden, France, Italy and England. Bob Sher- 
man and Bob Wartenberg have also turned their 
backs on the U. S. (see special articles in this 
issue for the real dope). 

On the other hand, when it comes to travel- 
ing, our alumni can tie our faculty to the mast 
with ease. Granted, most of this travel is at the 
specific and urgent request of the Pentagon. 
But take a look at Bob Ball, 50, Azores Islands; 
John Bancroft, 50, Augsburg, Germany; David 
Herzig, 51, Alaska; Gene Eisenberg, 50 (but 
he also counts as faculty), Manila; Bill Robert- 
son, °51, Queen Square Hospital, London; Ed 
Butler, °50, Tokyo; Jack Hutchings, 50, Ox- 
ford, England; Don McLeod, ’50, Bordeaux, 
France. And so on, and so on. It seems clear 
that provincial-mindedness will not be a notable 
trait in the U. C. medical. family. 

Our alumni news report from San Diego (a 
bow to Cal Stewart, ’34) is so complete that it 


Medical Extension 

The next offering from Medical Extension 
will be two series of 12 evening lectures each 
on ‘Medicine for the General Practitioner” at 
East Oakland Hospital and at Mills Memorial 
Hospital, San Mateo, covering the months of 
September, October, November, and December. 
This is a regular yearly activity. 

During October and November four Seminars 
will be presented on Occupational Health, 
Wednesday afternoons and evenings in the Uni- 
versity Extension Building, 540 Powell St., San 
Francisco. This is Medical Extension’s first ven- 
ture in that particular field, and the series is 
sponsored jointly with Stanford University and 
the San Francisco Medical Society, as well as 
the Western Industrial Medical Association. 

Dr. Seymour Farber, Associate Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, has been appointed Acting 
Head of Postgraduate Instruction in Medical 
Extension, during Dr. Mettier’s absence. 


can be subjected to rudimentary statistical an- 
alysis, Watch this: GPs, 5—Lin Adams, ’30; 
Gerald Banks, ’36; George Mross, ’40; Esther 
Maurer, °42; Willard Newman, ’22. Internists, 
5—A. Merton Bassett, 38; A. Lee Edgar, ’43; 
John Schlappi, ’28; Roy Ouer, °36; Ernest 
Shaw, °45. Obs. Gyn., 4—Purv Martin, °37; 
Hervey Graham, ’24; Ralph Hoffman (resi- 
dent) ; Chuck Isham, ’40. Orthopedics, 3—Wal- 
ter Carpenter, ’41; Richard Lambert (resident) : 
Fraser Macpherson, °’22. One each: General 
Surgery, Maurice Brown, °35; Urology, Ector 
LeDuc, ’31; Pediatrics, Anne Geiger, °37; Proc- 
tology, Ed Levy, 32. 

This figures out to be 23.82% of GP’s (notice 
that the full battery of University statistical 
facilities has been brought to bear), 23.821% 
of Internists (they unquestionably rate a third 
decimal place), 19+ % of Obs. Gyn. men (just 
round numbers for them), 14.30% of Ortho- 
pedists, and a little less than 5% of Surgeons, 
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Historical Collection of Books 


During the last year an Historical Collection 
of Books has been sponsored by the Alumni- 
Faculty Association, financed through a fund 
made available for this specific purpose. It is 
composed of some 30 volumes, mostly source 
material pertaining to the history and tradition 
of the School of Medicine. 

The Collection consists of a brief history of 
the School of Medicine, The Gold Headed Cane 
Ceremony, Memorabilia World War I, Pictures 
of Men in Service World Wars I and II, Service 
Records, Festschriften (i.e. special numbers of 
journals in honor of individual members of the 
Alumni or Staff), Histories of Departments, 
First Editions, etc. These books, designed by 
Jehly arid executed by Mehmetuli, are high ex- 
amples of the bookbinder’s art. They are in blue 
morocco leather with gold trim. 


The Collection is contained in the James 
Blake Bookcase, a beautiful piece of nineteenth 
century furniture, donated by Mrs. Minnie 
Cannon, whose mother acquired it from the 
estate of James Blake shortly after his death. 
It will be recalled that Doctor Blake, ‘“‘the first 
real California scientist,’ was an early member 
of our Faculty. He lies buried in the little 
cemetery in Middletown, where he died in 1893. 


The Collection is temporarily housed in the 
Medical Director’s office, Room 136, Clinic 
Building, where it is on exhibition. It will 
eventually go into the foyer of the new Library. 
A duplicate copy of the brief History of the 
School of Medicine has been bound in cloth for 
circulation by the Library. 


Urologists, and other hoi polloi. It seems obvi- 
ous that these figures have tremendous sig: 
nificance, but the only conclusion we can reach 7 
is that plenty of babies are delivered in San 
Diego but have to shift for themselves shortly) 
after birth. ; 
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WHAT INTERNSHIPS SHOULD THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL OFFER? 


(For many years the University of California 
Hospital has offered medical school graduates 
one-year, ‘straight’ internships in the various 
medical specialties in the field of medicine. No 
other type has been available. Beginning July 1, 
1954, however, something new will be added. 
While straight internships will continue to exist 
in the Departments of Surgery, Pediatrics, and 
Medicine—reduced in number—there will also 
be inaugurated in this hospital a number of 
ROTATING internships and a number of MIXED 
internships. These positions will be open to stu- 
dents who have just completed their four years of 
medical school, and they will be of only one 
year’s duration. 

The rotating internships will give the young 
physician three months of training on each of the 
major services: Medicine, Surgery, Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, and Pediatrics. The mixed intern- 
hips, on the other hand, will give the beginning 
house officer six months of training on a “‘sur- 
gical-type”’ service, Surgery or Obstretrics and 
Gynecology; and six months on a “‘medical-type’ 


_ 


service, Medicine or Pediatrics. As the new sys- 
tem 1s at present set up, the year 1954-55 should 
see eight rotating interns and eight mixed interns 
serving in the University of California Hospital. 

Several factors have played a part in this 
change—a change, by the way, which is still a 
tentative one so far as the future is concerned. 
The pressure of the Armed Forces’ physician re- 
quirements is one. The recent disapproval by 
the Council on Medical Education of the AMA 
of straight internships in Pathology and in Ob- 
stretrics and Gynecology, is another. A third is 
found in the reviving interest in the general prac- 
titioner, the summer preceptor system for medical 
students, and the vigorous growth of such groups 
as the Academy of General Practice. Still another 
is found among the medical students themselves 
who, for reasons not always clear even to them, 
have recently sought more and more the rotating 
type of internship rather than the straight one. 

How important or how permanently influential 
such factors are is debatable. Indeed, there are 
many among both faculty and students who feel 
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_A combination of straight, rotating, and pos- 
sibly mixed internships would seem desirable at a 
University Hospital. Even the most ardent sup- 
porters of the mixed and rotating types could not 
disregard certain advantages which accrue to all 
under a system of straight internships. Conversely, 
it would be difficult to support the position that 
no rotating or mixed internships should be offered. 

[he intern year is essentially a fifth year of 
medical school, and it serves the purpose of apply- 
ing the student’s theoretrical knowledge in actual 
practical experience. Such experience should be 
toad. It should not be restricted to a single 
specialty, for interns should have the opportunity 
to benefit from the facilities and teaching capaci- 
les of the entire clinical faculty. For those stu- 
dents who plan to enter general practice, such an 
internship would offer a solid foundation based 
°n medical school standards of teaching. Training 
of this type, even though of only one year’s 
duration, and of a more practical nature, will be 
Nore valuable to them and to their patients than 
4 Straight internship in one field. 

A similar situation faces the student who must 
embark upon two years of military service follow- 
8 an internship—a situation which seems to 
°dtain for the foreseeable future. It seems obvious 
at a rotating internship would best prepare a 
student for such service, since it offers the broad- 
“St possible preparation for duties that are varied 
and unpredictable. 

_*0r those students who plan on careers in 
Pecialties, a rotating internship might at first 
ought seem less necessary. But it must be 
Pointed out that a specialist is still a physician. 
ve young M. D. who embarks at once on a 
‘Pecialist’s career even as an intern is deprived 
.. 2 Valuable experience; that of taking responsi- 
lity for the management of various types of 
(Continued on page 2) 
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The merits of a straight service as opposed to a 
rotating service can only be discussed intelligently 
with reference to the particular hospital or post- 
graduate training program which is under con- 
sideration. Moreover, the discussion must recog- 
nize not only the needs of the trainee but also 
those of the institution. The talents and abilities 
of the post-graduate students as well as those 
of the teaching staff must be taken into account. 
The clinical, experimental, and laboratory facili- 
ties of the institution are also factors in deter- 
mining the type of post-graduate training to be 
offered. 


Let us look at the question from the standpoint. 


of the post-graduate student. In general, the med- 
ical graduate who desires training at a university 
teaching center is one who either intends to devote 
himself to a full-time academic career or who has 
already formed an interest in one of the major 
specialties, intending to complete a full post- 
graduate training period in it. To such a student 
the smattering of training he receives in the other 
fields of medicine during a rotating internship do 
not broaden his education. It merely distracts 
his interest and weakens his efforts. This point of 
view does not detract from the obvious importance 
of a broad medical education; it simply empha- 
sizes the inadequacy of a rotating internship to 
provide such for the student with the foregoing 
objectives in view. 

Another disadvantage to the rotating plan in a 
university teaching center from the point of view 
of the student is the nature of the clinical material 
with which he deals. Thanks to the specialized 
interests of the professorial staff members, there 
is a tendency in a university hospital to collect 
special types of patients, special problem cases— 
obviously a laudable tendency in terms of further- 
ing of medical knowledge. But a graduate stu- 
dent “‘rotating’’ through such material may not 


that the inauguration—even on a trial basis—of 
rotating internships at this hospital is an unfor- 
tunate step. There are others who cheer it heart- 
ily. Certainly the question is one of immediate 
personal interest to every practicing physician. 
For the nature and caliber of his new, younger 
colleagues may well depend to a considerable de- 
gree upon the fashion in which they are intro- 
duced to house officer training. 

We feel sure that every alumnus of this School 
of Medicine will have valuable opinions one way 
or the other on this question. These opinions 
should be heard. SO WE WANT YOU TO 
WRITE THE BULLETIN AND TELL US 
WHAT YOU THINK! Sign the letters or not, 
as you please, but be sure to write. We cannot 
guarantee to publish all of the replies, but we 
shall do the best we can. 


To get your thinking started we have appended 
below the brief, off-the-cuff opinions of two facul- 
ty members. Read them through and then send 
us your thoughts on the subject.—Ed.) 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Cc. M. A. LUNCHEON 


A Luncheon will be held for the Alumni and 
Faculty members of the University of California 
School of Medicine during the C. M. A. conven- 
tion in Los Angeles. Reservations have been made 
for the Biltmore Bowl Foyer on Tuesday, May 
11th, at noon. Plan to attend! | 





ANNUAL JUNE BANQUET 


Reservations have been made at the St. Francis 
Hotel for the Annual Alumni-Faculty Association 
banquet on June 17, 1954. Since this date falls 
during the A. M. A. pre-convention week, it is 
hoped that this will be an incentive for a larger 
attendance. Watch for further details in the next 
issue of the Bulletin. 


get a great deal out of it. He may have little Op- 
portunity to care for the common medical, sur- 
gical, and obstetrical problems; and thus the very 
purpose of a rotating plan is defeated. Because 
of the specialized nature of a university hospital, 
this hospital cannot provide, for example, training 
on an emergency service, an acute infectious dis- 
ease service, or a service dealing with traumatic 
cases. This is precisely the type of training that a 
rotating intern, pointing to general practice, 
should have. Consequently, it may well be that a 
medical graduate who comes here with such a 
program in mind will be dissatisfied with the type 
of rotating internship which this hospital can 
offer. On the other side of the coin, the medical 
graduate who comes specifically seeking an 
academic, university type of training is likely to 
feel that this year of rotating services is largely a 
waste of time. 

Also to be kept in mind are the objectives of 
a university hospital. One paramount one is the. 
carrying forward of long-term programs of clin- 

(Continued on page 2) 

















May 6, 1884. 
(The following is an article written by Doctor 
Robert Wartenberg for the forthcoming issue of 
the Journal of Neurosurgery. It expresses in a 
beautiful fashion our sentiments regarding Doctor 
Naffziger, who is celebrating his 70th birthday 
this coming May 6th. We are reprinting it with 
Doctor Wartenberg’s kind permission, and join 
him in extending to Doctor Naffziger our best 
wishes on this occasion.—Ed.) 


He is complete in feature, and in mind, 

With all good grace to grace a gentleman.” 
Shakespeare: Two Gentlemen 

of Verona, IIC 1595 


It seems only yesterday that members of the 

University of California School of Medicine hon- 
ored Dr. Naffziger on his 60th birthday. The 
May 1944 issue of the Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease was dedicated to him. 

Dr. Naffziger joined our Faculty in 1913; be- 
came Professor of Surgery in 1929, and Professor 
of Neurological Surgery in 1947. Since 1951 he 
has been Professor Emeritus. But retire? Not he! 
He did not bury his vast experience and skill! 
In 1951 he went on a World tour, lecturing and 
operating in Greece, India, Formosa, England and 
Pakistan. He was the first to operate on a pitui- 
tary tumor or intervertebral disk in the Philip- 
pines. Earlier, in 1946, he lectured in medical 
schools in Poland. Wherever he goes, he is an 
honor to American Medicine, and one of our best 
Ambassadors of Good Will. The University of 
California conferred on him a B. S. degree in 
1907, and an M. D. in 1909. In 1952 he was 
appointed Regent of our University. He knows 
the School of Medicine well with all its woes 
and needs; like a true Regent, he speaks with au- 
thority for it—and his voice is heard. He is Presi- 
dent of the American Surgical Association; Senior 
Civilian Consultant for Neurological Surgery to 
the Surgeon General. He is on the Editorial 
Board of no fewer than eight leading medical 
journals; member, consultant, chairman, president 
here, or advisor, trustee, director there. If not on 
some official mission in the U. S. A. or abroad, he 
is at the hospital seeing patients, or operating, 
or at his desk writing, or answering mountains of 
mail. And yet he is never too busy to treat his 
patients and colleagues with the utmost dignity 
and decorum. Presenting a neurosurgical problem 
to him, I like to accompany the patient to ob- 
serve Dr. Naffziger’s meticulous and _ skillful 
technique of examination. I always learn some- 
thing. 

Like all true physicians he is intrepidly guided 
by the maxim: Salus aegroti suprema lex. He is 
impressively critical, cautious, and strongly ad- 
verse to any drastic diagnostic or therapeutic sur- 
gical procedure which may harm the patient. He 
is not motivated by curiosity. He would rather 
postpone a diagnostic decision than force one. 
Unfortunately, of late there has been a tendency 
to enlarge the indication for surgical procedures. 
Untempered by fine critical judgment, this can 
prove hazardous and harmful. In his critical at- 
titude toward the indication of operative pro- 
cedures he should be an inspiring model for the 
younger neurosurgical generation. Dr. Naffziger’s 
entire life is dedicated not to please any one per- 
son, but to serve a cause—the cause of the sick, 
of the school, and of the nation. He works for 
the greater glory of surgery, but never for the 
greater glory of Naffziger. Doctors and laymen 
alike seek his advice not in medical matters alone, 
and value it since it reflects ripe wisdom and 
supreme common sense. 

Hughlings Jackson once said that nothing can 
compare with domestic happiness, and it is from 
his unclouded domestic happiness that Dr, Naft- 
ziger draws his unyielding strength. In his all too 
few hours of relaxation his interests lie in his 
huge boxer dog—Bourbon, in a friendly game of 
golf, in watching pugilism on TV, and playing 
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Dr. Howard C. Naffziger 


dominoes. He has an absorbing passion for domi- 
noes, and is never without a special set in his 
brief case on all his travels. In the summer, at his 
cabin in the high Sierra, he sagaciously presides 
over a family group of fifteen, including his wife, 
three daughters and their husbands, and eight 
grandchildren. Here he is chief laundryman, dish- 
washer, fisherman, hunter, and hostler extraordi- 
nary. 

It was Dr. Naffziger who inaugurated my 
transplantation from the University of Freiburg to 
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cases, an understanding, at least to some small de- 
gree, of the problems of the physician in the 
general practice of medicine. In this connection, 
there can be no gainsaying the fact that a rotating 
internship: is of inestimable value, in terms of 
broad clinical experience, as a background for 
those who plan to enter even such restricted 
specialties as ophthalmology, ENT, anesthesiol- 
ogy, and the like. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that at least 
half of our own graduating medical students at 
the present time desire rotating internships, and 
it seems illogical to deprive them of such train- 
ing under our own auspices. This is particularly 
true of a state-supported medical school and hos- 
pital which has a major obligation to produce 
physicians of high caliber—both general physi- 
cians and specialists—who continue to improve 
the high standards of medical practice in this 
state. 

All would agree that we owe our students the 
best possible type of both undergraduate and 
post-graduate training. There is some disagree- 
ment, however, on what constitutes the best train- 
ing. Probably there is no one type which meets 
the needs of all graduates. Consequently, the 


‘are more worth while both for the graduate stu- 







the University of California. Dr. Harvey Cushing’ 
advised me in those troubled days, and when he 
heard that I had landed in San Francisco, he wrote 
me: “You could not find a better man than Naff- 
ziger.”” During all the eighteen years of collabora- 
tion I have felt how right Cushing was. 










Whoever pays tribute to Dr. Naffziger in the 
May 1954 issue of this journal cannot possibly— 
I am sure—hold him in higher esteem than does 

ROBERT WARTENBERG. 









training program must be flexible. Such flexibility 
requires that a rotating internship be offered as 
one type of training available at our University 
Hospital. 


CON | 
(Continued from page 1) 










ical research. The contribution of new knowledge 
is one of the obligations of a state institution 0 
this sort. The rotating intern who spends only 
three months in contact with specific research pfo- 
grams on a given service—and who does not ex- | 
pect to engage in several years of resident train- 
ing—can scarcely be expected to whip up much 
interest in them. In this sense he ts relatively 
valueless. in the carrying on of such important 
university hospital functions, whereas the straight 
intern, committed to a specialized field, develops ~ 4 
keen interest and is essential to such programs. k | 

It may be that a happy balance can ed | 
between rotating and straight internships 1n th! b) 
hospital, but an examination of its present status 
would seem to indicate that straight internships 














dent and for the institution. 


(Now that you have read these brief opinions 
what do you think? Put your thoughts in the ma 
NOW .—Ed.) 
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Doctors' Wives’ Association Tops All Previous Efforts 


Once a year the Doctors’ Wives’ Association of 
the University of California Hospital puts on a 
social shindig for the purpose of welcoming new 
members into the group. This year the gathering 
of the clan took place on January 30th at the 
San Francisco Rowing Club. We hasten to add 
that the choice of location has no deep psychiatric 
significance; it simply seemed like a good spot to 
hold an informal dinner dance. And the choice 
turned out to be the best yet if the success of the 
occasion is its proof. 

The notes passed on to the editor simply state 
that ‘‘cocktails were served at 6:30 P. M....” 
What a pale, wan understatement! It just so hap- 
pens that the editor was present at the occasion 
and it went like this. As you shouldered through 
the front door you were descended upon by a 
pack of raucous highwaymen garbed in stovepipe, 
colored hats and red and green aprons, waving 
long streamers of scrip tickets (see photos). Be- 
fore you quite know what had happened your 
pocket had been picked for a buck or two or ten 
worth of these tickets and you found yourself 
propelled rapidly toward the bar with an urgent 
admonition to spend them in a hurry to come back 
and buy more. Inasmuch as this admonition was 
accompanied by a bone-crushing armlock from 
Tom Fullenlove, Brodie Stephens, Howard Brown, 
Joe Visalli, or Ted Binkley, the ticket-sellers (see 
photo), you instantly resigned yourself to the fact 
that you might just as well drink deeply and thus 
spend freely for a good cause. 

Do you know, by the way, what some of these 
good causes are? For the past thirty-four years 
the Doctors’ Wives’ Association has made yearly 
anywhere from forty to eighty dresses for the 
children’s wards of the hospital through its Sew- 
ing Committee. It has frequently contributed to 
the Dean’s Emergency Fund for Student Welfare 
and it maintains a Doctors’ Wives’ Association 
Special Nursing Fund. It collects used clothing, 
bassinets, and the like for the hospital Social Serv. 
ice. Its Memogy Fund is maintained by contribu- 
tons in memory of deceased relatives and friends, 
and monies have gone out from it to such things 
as the purchase of wheel-chairs and appliances 
and to Dr. Mary Olney’s Summer Camp for Dia- 
betic Children. (Contributions to this fund may 
be sent by anyone to Mrs. Robert Shaffer, 744 
Junipero Serra Boulevard, San Francisco ZT a 
And each Christmas the members of the Associa- 
ton decorate the hospital for the holidays and 
Provide candy for the children’s wards. 

ls it any wonder then that you stepped up to 
the bar with alacrity and that scrip tickets show- 
cred down like confetti? Indeed, you couldn't 
Pass it by, for ranged behind it were some of 
Parnassus Heights’ finest slight-of-hand artists dis- 
playing their liquid dexterity. Even though you 
got only three or four drops of Scotch in your 
glass (more profit for the Association) the 
esthetic treat of watching the artist hands of 
Ralph Sweet (see photo) do the pouring was 
surely worth one little old measly scrip ticket. 
Although Frank Hinman, Jr., had no bourbon- 
illed container hung overhead, you expected him 
(0 pore through a cystoscope at any minute. And 
his smiling wife (see photo) displayed heretofore 
“ntévealed barmaid talents with trayload after 
Tayload of giggle-water for the thirsty crew. If 
you were able to resist the persuasion of these 
artenders, Frank Sooy or Walter Birnbaum 
Popped up from behind the wood to put the deft 
‘urgical touch on your pocketbook and shove 
another slug at your gastric mucosa. 


Gradually the noise rose to a crescendo as the 
gala mob of some two hundred fifty or so well- 
Wishers gathered under the shells to join the shell 
5’me. No crowned heads were present, but Jake 
Geiger was there all the way from Oakland— 
ulbeit without medals for this informal occasion: 
And if you wanted to see VIP’s of sorts, there 
Were Bill Bender, Sr., Bob Stone, and Ed Butler. 
the, the society photographer, couldn’t make it, 
ut Eugene Hopp dashed here and there with 
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Left to right: Dr. Walter Birnbaum, 
Ralph Sweet. 


enough photographic equipment flying in the 
breeze to cover three parties (see photos). 

And where did all of this gang come from? 
The constitution of the Doctors’ Wives’ Associa- 
tion says that eligible for membership are women 
who are wives of faculty members, medical staff 
members, or house staff members and women who 
are themselves faculty, medical staff, or house 
staff members. Very gratifying this year was the 
enthusiastic turnout of a large proportion of the 
house staff. (For a time one of the BULLETIN 





Left to right: Dr. Howara Brown, Dr. 
Eugene Webb, Dr. Thomas Fullenlove. 





ie NE 
Left to right: Mrs. August Antipa, Mrs. 
Frank Hinman, Jr., Dr. Frank Hinman, Jr. 


editors feared for the safety of any patients in 
labor at the hospital, for practically the entire 
obstetrical house staff was delivered to the gather- 
ing. His resident reassured him, however, by 
pointing out that a considerable number of ob- 
viously prospective candidates for labor had fol- 
lowed the staff right along to the party.) The 
constitution also states that the Association exists 
not only for the purpose of “supporting certain 
programs benefitting the University of California 


(Continued on page 4) 
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KEEPING IN TOUCH 


The class of '36 by virtue of a pre-Big Game 
reunion furnishes the most complete dossier of 
their doings. Rejoining the fold for the first time 
were Doctors Brignoli, Copeland and Tuchler. A 
total of 29 joined at Bardelli’s for the ‘usual’ 
plus dinner. An unusual feature of the evening 
was the presence of the U. C. Glee club which 
it 1s said will be available for similar occasions 
in the future, given the appropriate stimulus and 
adequate warning. (Class secretaries take note.) 

Other items from ’36: Joe Bank’s plane didn’t 
quite have the ‘horses’ to buck the wind so he 
failed to arrive. The contingent from Northern 
California, Chain, Dubin, Jantzen and Sergis, 
with the wind behind them made it easily. Those 
of the class who could not make it sent regrets 
and news of their activities. The reasons were 
invariably adequate—i.e., a fourth Avakian arriv- 
ing at Hood River, Oregon; Catherine Sherwood 
McMurchie now living in Alaska; Maury Sokolow 
in Europe on sabbatical leave. The class of °36 
is to be congratulated, and it is hoped that others 
will follow its example. 

Haphazard items of interest to all U. C. Med- 
ical Alumni: The unceasing efforts of Doctor 
Harold Hitchcock ’18 to maintain California pig- 
skin supremacy have finally been recognized. He 
was recently awarded an honorary Big “C’”’ for 
his services as chief of the Orthopedic Depart- 
ment of the Student Health Service. Chester 
Moyle '26 has succumbed to the out-of-doors, and 
devotes himself to the ranch and his camera. We 
are happy to learn from the peripatetic Homer 
Woolsey that Doctor Emma W. Pope ’99—"the 
mother of Saxton Jr., (the doctor in the East Bay 
region interested in psychiatrics), and the widow 
of Saxton Senior, a former Professor of Surgery, 
is living in Carmel and enjoying the best of 
health.” The editor takes the liberty of assuming 
she would welcome visits from others. 

Euclid Frick ’88 again sent his annual dues 
with the comment, ‘I regret my age and physical 
infirmity prevent me from taking a more active 
part in the affairs of the Association.” Such solid 
interest from the old timers should be a stimulus 
to Our younger generation! 

Edward Rankin '30 sends an inquiring note. 
His curiosity is aroused at the transformation in 


the U. C. Medical School which has engendered 
a picnic at which the faculty allowed the students 
to pitch eggs at them! 

The Armed Services still beckon. Lewis Parker 
‘51 1s with the Air Force in Korea, and we hear 
from Sidney Levin ’50 that he is with the Navy 
attached to the Marines in North Carolina. Curi- 
ous word that “‘attached.”’ 

Word has been received via the “Army Home 
Town News Center’ that Colonel Laurence A. 
Potter '39, is now stationed in Berlin. Among his 
decorations Potter holds the Legion of Merit, the 
Commendation Ribbon, and the Bronze Star. 


Wives' Association 
(Continued from page 3) 


Medical School and Hospital” but also for the 
purpose ‘‘of promoting philanthropic, educational, 
and social activities.”’ 

The philanthropic approach we have already 
touched upon. We should also mention the raf- 
fling off, for philanthropic purposes, of a case of 
Old Whoozis. Among other glamour girls en- 
gaged in coaxing tickets from you for this event 
we noted Ory Escamilla, well-known civic servant 
of the underdog, keeping her own dogs solidly 
under her by parking her shoes in an odd corner 
while she went about the earnest business of dis- 
posing of her supply of tickets. 

We forget who won the case of Old Whoozis. 
By that time an excellent buffet supper had been 
served and the dance floor was filling with one of 
the most fascinatingly motley crews we have ever 
been privileged to observe. If you think doctors 
aren't individualists you should get a look at a 
batch of them dancing in pure culture. The whole 
gamut was there to see, from Arthur Murray’s 
créme-de-la-créme through the Streets of Paris 
thumba, with special orthopedic exercises thrown 
in as well. Fun?! Everybody certainly had it. 
And only the folding up of the orchestra as the 
hours became small finally turned the riot into a 
rout. 

Our hats are off to Mrs. Maurice Eliaser, Jr., 
and her co-chairman, Mrs, Frank Hinman, Jr. 
Mrs. Porter Forcade handled the reservations. 
Mrs. Ralph Sweet was in charge of hospitality on 
the way in and Mrs, Eugene Hopp got the right 


ALUFANI-FACULTY ASSOCIATION 


School of Medicine 
University of California 
1344 Third Ave. 


San Francisco 22, California 


coats onto the right backs on the way out. Mrs 
William Thomas, membership chairman, intro. 
duced the new members. If the organizing com. 
mittee next year turns out the same kind of a joh 
as was accomplished on this happy occasion, th 
Association can probably buy the hospital beside, 
serving it so faithfully. 
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